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A  NEW 

S  Y  S  T  E  M 

O  F.  T  H  E 

SPLEEN,  VAPOURS, 

■  AND 

Hypochondriack  Melancholy : 

Wherein  all  the 

DEGAYS  of  the  NERVES, 

AND 

LOWNESSES  of  the  SPIRITS, 

are  mechanically  Accounted  for. 

To  which  is  fubjoin’d, 

A  DISCOURSE  upon  the  Nature^  Caufe^  and 
Cure^  of  Melancholy,  Madness,  and  Lunacy. 

With  a  particular 

DISSERTATION  on  th^Origine  of  the  Passions; 
the  StruSiure  ^  Mechawfm^  and  Modulation  of  the 
Nerves,  necelTary  to  produce  Scnfation  in  Animal 
Bodies. 

To  which  is  prefix'd, 

A  P HiLOSOPHICAL  ESSA  Y  concerning  the 
Principles  of  T^hought^  Senfation^  and  RefleSlion\  and 
the  Manner  how  thofe  noble  Endowments  are  difcon- 
certed  under  the  foregoing  Difeafes. 

ByNIGHOLAS  ROBINSON,  M.D. 

and  of  the  College  of  ^hyjicians^  London, 
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To  the  Honourable 

SirHAi^sShOAREBar, 

PRESIDENT  of  the 

College  of  Physicians, 

And  PRESIDENT  of  the 

ROTJL  SOCiETT 


SIR, 


HERE  ptelent  you 
with  A  Nenv  Syjlem  of 
the  Spleen,  Vapours,  and 
Hypochondrtack  Melan¬ 
choly  -  and  as  it  is  a  Subje<3:  attended  i 

A  z  with 


IV 


DEDICATION. 

with  the  moft  perplexing  Difficul¬ 
ties  to  whom  could  I  fb  properly 
addrels  it,  as  to  a  Gentleman  of 
your  fuperiour  Wifdom  and  Expe¬ 
rience  in  the  learned  Arts  and  Sciences? 

A  ,  ' 

It  has  always  been  my  Opinion, 
that  Books  in  any  Art  or  Science, 
are  moll  properly  inlcrib’d  to  thole 
Perfons,  that  are  conlummate  Judges 
of  the  Subjed  we  treat  of:  And 
your  profound  Knowledge  and  Ex¬ 
perience  in  the  Faculty  of  Phylick, 
perfedly  enables  you  to  make  an  ex- 
ail  Judgment  of  the  Treatile  I  ten¬ 
der  to  your  Conlideration. 

The  Office  of  a  Phyfician,  Sir, 
is  an  Office  of  Trull,  and  that  as 
high  as  can  be  conferr’d  from  one 
Man  to  another:  For  what  avails 
the  largell  Ellate,  or  the  moll  pom¬ 
pous  Affluence,  to  him,  diat'  for 

W3n** 


D  EDICATIO  N. 

want  of  Health  cannot  relifh  the 
Pleafures,  Satisfactions,;  and  Enjoy¬ 
ments,  they  afford  him  ? 

A  Crown,  a  Diadem,  or  the 
Royal  Purple,  are  vain,  uneafy,  and 
infignificant  Ornaments,  to  the  mofl 
potent  Prince  languilliing  under  a 
Fever,  or  dilfrefs’d  with  the  raging 
Torture  of  the  Gout. 

In  this,  therefore,  does  the  noble 
Art  of  Phyfick  excel  all  other  Arts 
and  Sciences,  as  it  is  converfant  in 
Relieving  the  perfbnal  Infirmities  of 
Mankind,under  their  greatefl:  Diflrefs 
and  molt  deplorable  Circumftances. 

To  do  Good,  to  relieve  the  Sick, 
and  adminifter  Eafe  to  the  afflicted 
and  miferable,  are  Charaders  that 
ennoble  the  Soul,  immortalize  hu¬ 
man  Nature,  and,  according  to  the 

A  5  Sea- 
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Sentiments  of  our  great  Matter  * 
Hippocrates,  lifts  him  up  to  an 
Equality  with  the  Gods, 

The  Honour,  Sir,  of  the  Pro' 
feflion,  is  not  a  little  advanc’d  by 
thole  Kings,  Princes,  and  Philofo- 
phers,  that  either  themlelves  have 
writ  upon  the  Subjects  of  Medicine, 
or  at  leatt  very  much  favour’d  the 
Profeflbrs,  That  excellent  Compo- 
lition  of  Mithridate ,  was  lb  call’d 
from  Mithridates  King  of  Pontus, 
its  firtt  Inventor  :  Mefue,  Son  to 
Aldalus,  King  of  Damafcus,  com¬ 
pos’d  the  Philonum  Perfecum ;  Sahor, 
King  of  the  Medes ,  records  leveral 
Medicines  5  and  Amcenna,  that  great 
Matter  of  Phylick,  was  an  Arabian 
Prince.  ... 


^  Medicus  enim  Philofopbus  Deo  aequa?' 
lis  habetur.  •  Lth.  ds  d^cmti  Hahltu. 


dedicat  ION. 

Not,  Sir,  fhat  I  am  wholly  confin’d 
to  thefe  Inftances  of  Antiquity,  in  fa^ 
vourof  the  Profeflion ;  For  we  have 
feveral  Perfbnages,  in  our  own  Kingr 
dom,  of  the  moll  illuftrious  Rank  of 
Nobility,  that  very  lately  have  been 
pleas’d  to  do  Honour  to  the  Profef- 
fion,  by  taking  up  ^  Do(3tor’s  De¬ 
gree  in  the  Faculty  of  Phyfick. 

And  it  mufb  be  confefi’d.  Sir, 
even  by  thole  that  are  greateffc  Ene¬ 
mies  to  the  Profefiion,  that  the  won¬ 
derful  Mechanifm  dilcoverabJe  in  the 
curious  Strud:ure  of  q.  human  Bo¬ 
dy;  the  Conlent,  Agreement,  and 
Harmony,  of  its  leveral  Motions, 
are  Subje6i:s  of  that  lublime  Nature, 
as  may  well  engage  the  Study  and 
Attention  of  the  highell  Mortal  up¬ 
on  Earth. 

•^-  ■9  -- 

That 


TU 


jUi  J>EDICAT10N, 

That  you  may  long  live  the 
Ornament  of  both  thefc  Royal  So* 
cieties,  in  which  you  fo  eminently 
prefide,  and  fliare  the  Character  of 
the  great  Hippocrates,  who  was  not 
more  illuftrious  for  his  profound 
Learning,  than  his  Virtue,  Huma¬ 
nity,  and  Benevolence  towards  Man¬ 
kind,  is  the  fincere  Wilh  of, 

SIR, 

’  Tour  moji  Obliged, 

f 

and  moJl  Obedient, 

Humble  Servant, 


Nicholas  Robinfbn. 


P  R  EF  AC  E. 

U  R  great  Majler  Hippocrates, 
in  the  Beginning  of  his  exceL 
lent  Book  of  Aphorijins^  lays 
down  a  fhort^  concife^  but  mojl  compre^ 
henfive  Sentefice^  as  a  Breface  to  that 
judicious  JVork\  Vita  brevis,  Ars  vero 
longa :  The  Senfe  of  which j,  as  I  un- 
derfland  itj,  is^  That  Life  is  jhort^  and 
the  Compafs  of  Time  very  unequal  to 
compleat  a  BhyfciaUy  in  the  fever al 
Branches  of  his  Brofeffion,  For  after  he 
has  f  tidied  the  Brinciples  of  Natural 
Bhilofophy^  gone  thro'  all  the  Experi^ 
ments  necejfary  to  compleat  him  in  the 
Knowledge  of  natural  Bodies  ^  he  is  fill 
to  begin  his  Enquiries  as  a  Bhyfcian. 

THE  Ancient  Bhyfciansj  always 
folicitous  for  their  Succefs  in  Bra6tice^ 
grounded  their  Theories  of  Bhyfck  up'> 
on  the  Maxims  of  Bhilofophy  then  mojt 
generally  received  y  but  as  their  Syftems 
were  for  the  moJt part  void  of  a  rational 

Foutu 
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Foundation j  fo  could  they  afford  but  liu 
tie  Certainty^  in  a  FraEiice  founded 
on  fuch  precarious  Frinciflqs. 

/  need  not  determine  which  of  the 
Ancients  is  preferable^  fince  Hippocrates 
has  juftly  born  the  Sway  thro'  all  AgeSy 
anddoubtlefs  ought  to  be  read  with  T)ili^ 
genccy  by  all  that  intend  to  be  Proficients 
in  thePraEiice  of  Phyfick\  for y like  MiU 
tony  the  more  he  is  underfioodythe  more  he 
charms  us  with  the  Juftnefs  and  Sublimity 
of  his  Sentiments,  And  after  Galen,  all 
the  reft  were  little  better  than  Copiers yand 
fome  of 'em  but  indifferent  Tranjcribers 
from  the  Copies  of  theft  illuftrious  Origi’^ 
nals. 

THE  Moderns y  thereforcy  fince  the 
Improvements  of  Natural  Philofophy^ 
and  P>ifcovery  of  the  Circulation  of  the 
Bloodymuft  have  more  certain  Grounds  to 
go  upon ;  and  it  can  be  imputed  to  nothing 
but  the  moft  ftupid  Negligence j  if  aft 
fifted  with  theft  fuperior  Lights ^  'we  do 
not  over -top  the  Ancients  yin  all  the  Bran-^ 
ches  of  the  Arts  and  Science Sy  and  arrive 
at  greater  Perfe Elion  in  their  PraEtice^ 
than  could  pojfibly  be  expeEiedfromthemy 
under  that  Night  of  Harknefsy  in  which 
^hey  were  involvd,  ANI^ 


.The  P  R  E  F  A  G  E; 

ANT>  I  am  fully  perfuuadedj  were 
Men  to  employ  more  of  their  Time  in  the 
Study  of  Nature^  the  Conftitiuion  of 
human  Bodies j,  and  lefs  in  their  Tlea^ 
furesy  that  every  Century  would  raife  up 
more  Ariftotle’s,  Hippocrates's,  New¬ 
ton’s,  and  Sydenham's,  than  what  the 
fever al  Ages  pajt  have  been  able  to  boaji 
of. 


THE  Capacities  of  Men  are  gene^ 
rally  the  fame  in  all  Ages^  but  moft  of 
usj  it's  to  be  fear^d^  are  cramped  in  the 
frji  Grounds  of  our  Education :  IVe  get 
fuch  an  habitual  TinBureofBleafure  in 
our  earlieji  Age^  as  fcarce  ever  after 
fuffers  us  to  purfue  thofe  toilfome^  la-^ 
borious  Studies j  neceffary  to  make  us  per^ 
fetl  Brof  dents  in  the  Art  's  and  Sciences. 

NOR  can  /,  after  the  bejl  Obfer^ 
vations  I  have  been  able  to  make^  come 
into  the  Sentiments  of  thofe  Gentlemen^ 
who  are  of  Opinion^  that  a  Bhyfician^ 
like  a  Boet^  is  born  fuch^  not  made  y  and 
the  Brinciples  of  Bhyfick^  like  the  Brin^ 
ciples  of  Boetryy  interwove  with  the 
ConJlitutionj  not  acquir'd  by  Labour  and 

Stu 
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Study  :  For  though  a  Genius  may  be  no* 

turally  inclin'd  to  Fhyjical  Enquiries^ 
yetj  without  very  great  Application^  he 
never  will  be  able  to  make  any  conjiderable 
Figure^  in  theFrablice  of  his  Trofejflon* 

A  NF)  Horace'j-  Exhortation  to  the 
Modern  Foets  of  his  Time^  is  very  ap^ 
plicable  to  my  prefent  Turpofe. 

- -  Vos  Exemplaria  Grasca 

Nodurna  verfate  Manu,verfatediurna, 

Lib.  de  Arte  Poetica* 

SO  that  even  Foots ^  as  he  very  well 
obferves^  who  have  the  befi  Title  to 
nate  FrincipleSj  mufi  labour  Night  and 
Fay  in  the  Greek  Fathers  of  Foetry^ 
if  ever  they  expeEt  to  reach  the  Sublime 
and  adorn  their  Writings  with  all  the 
Elegancies  and  Beauties  of  the  Ancient 
Bards. 

A NF  I  lay  it  down  as  a  Frinciplcj 
grounded  upon  the  mofl  evident  Maxims 
of  Truths  that  whenever  a  Genius  of  the 
mofi  elevated^  natural  Capacity j  lets  go 
'any  Opportunities  of  Improvement j  he 

will 
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certainly  come  behind  thofe^that  are 
inferior  to  him  in  natural  Endowments^ 
but  who  are  his  Superiors  in  Knowledge^ 
only  from  their  indefatigable  Application 
to  thofe  Arts^  their  Minds  naturally  led 
them  to  the  Study  of 

N O  JV^  to  turn  the  Thread  of  my  T>if^ 
courfe  to  the  Subject  under  Conjideration ; 
I  am  not  infenfibkj  that  many  ObjeElions 
maybe  raisd  againft  fever al  Toints^  in  the 
Jirfi  Tart  of  this  Treatife\  as  that  they 
either  have  a  very  remote  T)ependance  on 
thefe  T)ifeafeSy  or  at  leaf  are  not  of  that 
Confequence j  as  to  deferve  a  particular 
Explanation. 

BHJT  thefe  ObjePlions^  I  readily  per^ 
ceiv^dj,  muf  arife  from  our  not  attending 
to  the  Nature  of  thefe  T)i/eafes^  their 
fever  al  Symptoms^  and  the  Chain  of  Cau--^ 
fes  that  fupport  them  upon  the  Confix 
tution  :  For  as  the  Organs  of  all  the  Seiu 
Jes  are  often  difconcerted  under  the  Spleen 
and  Vapours  fow  was  it poffible  to  treat  of 
thefe  different  Symptoms^  without  firfi 
taking  notice  of  the  Manner^  how  the  Or- 
gans  are  naturally  affeBed^  in  letting  in 
their  proper  OhjeBs  upon  the  Mind^ 

THESE 

^ .  <‘k.- 
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THESE  Conjiderations^  at  once  led 
me  into  an  exceeding  fpacions  Field  of 
RefleBion  ;  and  1  found  my  /elf  obliged ^ 
to  range  through  dll  the  frincifal  Sub* 
JeBs  of  NaturalThilofo/hy :  To  conjider 
the  Nature  of  Vijion^  the  T>oBrine  of 
Sounds y  and  the  Faculty  of  Touch  ;  what 
the  ObjeBs  are  in  themfelves in  the  Or¬ 
gans  of  Sen  fat  ion  ^  and  in  the  Mind 
perceiving  their  AjfeBions. 

ALE  thefe  fever  a/p  articularToints 
were  neceffdry  to  be  confder^dj  before  t 
could  proceed  to  difcover  what  Changes^ 
in  the  Motions  of  the  FibreSyWere  necef- 
fary  to  produce  thefe  Alterations  in  the 
Mindy  we  mojl  commonly  perceive  to  of 
feB  us  under  the  Spleen y  Vapours y  and 
Hypochondriac  k  Melancholyi 

IN  Treating  of  thefe  fever al SubjeBsj 
I  readily  perceiv^dj  that  the  very  En* 
trance  was  fttrrounded  with  thick  Dark* 
nefsy  the  Rath  all  along  befet  with  many 
Thorns^  and  the  fubjeB  Matter  itfelf 
obfcttrd  with  the  moji  intricate  and  per* 
plexing  Hijfculties :  Neither  could  I 
difcover  any  Glimmerings  of  Eighty  from 

the 
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the  Footjieps  of  former  Authors  upon  the fe 
Subjects ^  that  I  could  fafely  rely  upon^  to 
direSl  me  in  the  IV <iy  of  the fe  Enquiries. 

BE  it^  therefore^  that  I  have  erVd\ 
that  fome  Things  are  weakly  treated  of; 
others;  perhaps^  not  fujfciently  cleared 
np ;  and  fever al  Toints  left  doubtful  in 
their  Explanation  :  Of  all  thefe  feveral 
Particulars^  I  am  my  felf  extremely 
fenjible ;  but  hope  there  are  no  Errors j 
that  are  not  excufable  by  Men  of  Huma¬ 
nity  ;  no  Faults  but  what  Perfons^  not 
wholly  given  up  to  Arrogance^  or  a  Spi-^ 
rit  of  Refentmentj  may  eajily pafs  over . 
no  MiJlakeSj  or  Over-^Jlghts^  but  what 
a  candid  and  friendly  Reader  Qf  he  fe- 
rioufly  reflects  upon  the  arduous  Task  I 
have  undertaken)  will  eajily  be  prevailed 
upon  to  pardon. 

PHSSERTATIONS  upon  the 
ReafoUy  DnderJiandingj  and  other  Fa¬ 
culties  of  the  Souly  which  take  up  mojl 
of  the  fir Ji  Party  are  Subjects  that  baffle 
the  nicefi  Searchers  intoNatureyandwhich^ 
by  the  greatejl  and  moji  learned  Philo- 

fophersj 
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fophers^  have  ever  been  acknowled£d 
mofi  diffictiU  to  handle, 

TH  ET^  indeed afford  the  highest 
^  lea  fare  to  Gentlemen  endued  with  a 
fine  Tajle  for  Enquiries  of  this  fablime 
Nature :  And  I  am  per/waded^  that 
a  "Perfonj  of  the  meaneft  Capacity ^ 
will  with  ^leafure  be  able  to  read  the 
firong  Lines  y  I  have  drawn  of  this  imma^ 
terial,^  unchangeable j  and  immortal  Vart^ 
the  Soul. 

T  O  conclude ;  I  only  intreat  the.  Cour^ 
teous  Reader^  as  my  Affairs  would  not 
always  permit  me  to  vifit  the  Rrefs^ 
that  he  would  make  favourable  Allows 
ances  for  human  Infirmities^  leffer  Er¬ 
rors  ajid Mijiakes^whichfa  fo  great  Va- 
riety  of  Argument,,  on  fo  very  nice  and 
difficult  Subjelis  j  might  not  unreafon- 
ably  be  fuppos^d  to  efcape  the  greatejl 
Care* 

Warwick-Court,  in 
Warwick-Lane^ 

Dec,  6.1728. 
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SPLEEN, VAPOURS, 

AND 


Hypochondriack  M E  LAN  C H O  LY. 


INTRODUCTION.  . 

O  fearch  after  Truth,  to 
examin  former  Opinions ,  Guide  to  dii- 

...  n  •  cover  Truth 

and  weigh  every  Sentiment,  and  Know- 
with  the  greateft  Exadnefs, 
in  the  Balance  of  Equity,  are  the  moft 
generous  Characters,  that  diftinguilh  a 
truly  noble  Soul. 

B  In 
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Of  the  Spleen,  Vapours,  and 


Part!. 

In  this  Conduft,  all  Virtue,  Learn¬ 
ing,  and  Knowledge  are  Intirely  com¬ 
prehended  *,  and  once  a  Man  is  arriv'd 
to  that  Evennefs  of  Temper,  that  he 
can  relinquifli  his  darling  Notions,  when 
they  appear  not  grounded  on  the  Laws 
of  Nature,  he  certainly  is  in  the  high 
Road  to  that  invaluable  Blelling,  Know¬ 
ledge,  that  elevates  one  Man  above 
another,  and  diftinguifhes  all  of  us  from 
the  brutal  Parts  of  the  Creation. 

I  attempted,  in  my  Treatife  of  Con^ 
fumptions^  to  account  for  all  the  va¬ 
rious  Appearances  of  Difeafes,  that  ex¬ 
ert  their  Tyranny  within  the  Compafs  of 
the  circulating  Fluids,  from  the  llighteft 
Decay  to  the  moft  confirm'^d  Phthifis, 
from  the  mechanical  Affedions  of  Mat- 

I 

ter  and  Motion  :  I  lhall  now  proceed  to 
examin  into  the  Nature,  Caufe,  and 
Cure  of  thofe  that  attack  the  animal 
Powers,  and  dilconcert  the  noble  En¬ 
dowments  of  the  rational  Faculties,  in 
order  to  compleat  a  new  Syftem  of  Phy- 
fick  and  Difeafes.  . 

‘  In 


Hypochondriack  Melancholy.  9’ 

InTRODo 

I N  attempting  a  Treat  i/e  upon  the 
Spken^  I  readily  perceived,  that  I  had  got  tie?, that  attend 
into  a  Scene  of  Nature,  where  it  was  lrife^f?om^iie 
highly  difficult  to  diffiover  the  leaft  fure 

^  ^  its  Ideas* 

Footing,  where  moft  of  the  Phaenomena 
that  concern  this  Enquiry  are  deeply 
entrench’d  in  impenetrable  Darknefi ,  ' 
and  where  the  Nature  of  the  Subject  it 
felf  fcarce  admits  of  Evidence,  much 
lefe  Demonftration. 


.However,  in  the  Profecution  of  this 

^  done,  where 

Syftem,  I  lhali  endeavour  to  plunge  as  we  cannot  at- 
deep  into  the  metaphyfical,  abftrufe 
Myfteries  of  Matter,  Thought,  and  Mo¬ 
tion,  as  the  Nature  of  thefe  feveral 
Points  will  admit ;  and  there  content  my 
felf  with  the  moft  feeming  Probability, 
where  I  cannot  diftover  demonftratiye 
Evidence,  which  will  then  be  fupported 
upon  the  ftireft  Grounds,  if  it  contain  no 
obvious  Contradidion  to  the  Laws  of 
Nature. 


For  there  is  a  regular  Fitnefi,  in  the 
Nature  of  Things,  that  compofe  the 
Uniyerfe,  whereon  the  Relations  of  all 

B  2  their 
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Part  I.  their  Ideas  are  fupported,  even  from  the 
firft  Principles  down  to  the  ultimate 
Conclufions,  tho'’  infinitely  remote  :  The 
intermediate  Ideas  are  all  thofe  Objeds, 
by  whofe  neceffary  Connexion  we  dis¬ 
cover  the  Several  Links  of  the  Chain, 
that  hold  the  firft  Principles  of  Nature 
conneded  with  the  ultimate  Conclu- 
fions ;  and  by  which  we  difeover  that 
Chain  of  Confequences,  that  make  up 
the  Beauty,  Order,  and  Harmony  of 
any  Subjed. 


How  to  pur- 
fue  our  Dif- 
coveries  of 
Knowledge  in 
the  moft  ab- 
ftrufe  Points. 


The  right  Way,  therefore,  of  pur- 
fuing  our  Difeoveries  of  Knowledge,  is 
to  lead  the  Mind,  by  gradual  and  eafy 
Steps,  from  felf- evident  Theorems,  into 
the  moft  abftrufe  Myfteries  of  Na¬ 
ture  and  the  Sciences,  where  the  leveral 
Ideas,  that  exprefs  the  Nature  of  any 
Subjed,  all  depend  on  each  other,  in  a 
Chain  of  Confequences,  Supported  upon 
an  eafy  and  natural  Connexion. 


What  Know-  Now  the  Knowledge  we  acquire  of 
ledge  IS.  natural  Phaenomenon,  is  only  the 

Difeoveries  we  make  concerning  the 
Relation  it  bears  to  that  Scheme  of  Be¬ 
ings, 
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ings,  that  adorn  theUniverfe;  and  fo  Introd. 
far  as  we  can  difcover  the  infeparable 
Habitudes  and  neceffary  Connexion  of  its 
Ideas,  fo  far,  and  no  farther,  can  we  dif¬ 
cover  certain  Truth  and  Knowledge. 


There  is  a  twofold  Knowledge  of,^  twofold 

^  Knowledge 

natural  Beings ;  the  one  intuitive,  the  of  Nature ne- 
other  experimental ;  the  firft  relates  to 
the  Difcovery  of  new  Ideas  or  Objeds, 
that  were  before  unknown  to  the  World, 
the  other  concerns  the  neceffary  Con¬ 
nexion  or  Arrangement  of  their  Proper¬ 
ties,  and  the  Powers  they  have  to  alter, 
change,  and  affed  other  Bodies  in  the 
Univerfe:  Our  intuitive  or  perceptive 
Knowledge,  becaufe  it  arifes  from  an 
immediate  View  of  the  Objeds,  de¬ 
pends-  on  Travel ;  our  experimental 
Knowledge,  on  the  Difcovery  of  the  Pro¬ 
perties  of  thofe  Objeds. 

SE NECA  was  fo fenfible,  that  this 
latter  was  a  real  Part  of  Knowledge, 
that  he  takes  particular  Notice  of  it  in 
his  fixty  fourth  Epiftle,  in  thefe  Words, 

Etiawfi  omnia  a  veteribus  inventa 
flinty  tamen  erit  hoc  fem^er  novum^ 

B  5  ujus 
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Part  I.  u/us  &  difjpofitio  inventorum  ab 
Ins. 

The  Know-  He,  therefore,  as  this  great  Philofo- 
objea°/an7its  pher  very  well  obferves,  that,  by  his 
fuperior  Skill,  has  render’d  a  Science 
more  clear  and  intelligible,  by  a  proper 
Arrangement  and  diftind  Explication  of 
its  foveral  Branches,  though  he  has  faid 
nothing  new,  as  to  the  Matter,  that  was 
not  faid  before  by  others,  yet  certainly 

is  a  real  Benefador  to  Mankind. 

/ 

/ 

A  VERY  familiar  Example  will  let  this 
Point  more  clearly  into  the  Mind.  He 
that  difoovcr'd  that  noble  Remedy  we 
call  the  Jefulfs  Bark^  but  remotely 
difcover’d  a  Bleffing  that  has  refcu'd 
Thoufands  from  the  Jaws  of  Death; 
but  he  that  difcover’d  the  certain  given 
Circiimftances,  in  which  it  might  always 
profit,’ but  never  could  hurt  human  Bo¬ 
dies,  certainly  was  a  more  extenfive  Be- 
nefador  to  Mankind,  than  he  that  firft 
fent  it  over  to  Europe^  with  this  general 
Charader,  that  it  was  a  moft  excellent 
Specifick  in  all  Agues  and  intermittent 
Fevers,  but,  at  the  fame  Time,  could 

give 
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give  no  Information  of  the  particular  Intro d; 
Circumftances,  in  which  it  might  fafely 
be  given. 


Hence  the  Difcovery  of  the  Thing 
itlelf  was  but  of  little  Confequence  to 
the  Generality  of  Mankind;  but  the 
Difcovery  of  the  Connexion  its  Corpufc 
cles  had  with  human  Conftitutions , 
whereby  it  cur^d  periodical  Difcafcs, 
was  the  real  and  only  Benefit,  and  for 
which  the  Author  merited  the  higheft 
Acknowledgments  from  the  reft  of  his 
F  ello  w  -  C  rea  t  ur  es. 


And  as  Travel  is  the  propereft  Means  Travel thepro; 

1  T  1  -o  *  per  eft  Means 

to  enlarge  our  Ideas,  lo  Jlxperiments  to  improve 
concerning  the  Properties  of  thefe  Ob-  in^itive 

o  Jr  ^  Knowledge,- 

jetls,  is  the  only  Way  to  improve  our  Experiments, 
rational  Knowledge.  Both  thefe  Re-  Knowledge! 
quifites  are  abfblutely  necelTary  to  him, 
that  would  make  any  confiderable  Ad¬ 
vances  in  the  Study  of  Nature  ;  for  that 
Knowledge  muft  needs  be  contradled, 
and  narrow,  while  only  confin’d  to  the 
Objects  of  his  own  Country ;  and  there¬ 
fore  he  that  has  confin’d  his  Views  of 
Men  and  Things  to  his  own  City  or  Vil- 

B  4  lage,. 
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lage,  will  have  fewer  Opportunities  of 
enlarging  his  Knowledge,  than  he  that 
has  rang’d  through  a  Province;  and  he 
ftill  fewer,  than  he  that  has  feen  the  dif- 
tant  'Boundaries  of  a  fpacious  Empire  ; 
and  he  ftill  fewer,  than  he  that  has  tra- 
vell’d  through  divers  Parts  of  the  World  : 
But  this  Remark  I  only  Intend  to  be  un- 
derftood  of  Perfons  that  travel  for  the  Im¬ 
provement  of  their  Knowledge,  not  for 
the  Indulgence  of  their  Vices  ;  feeing  that 
thefe  may  be  faid  rather  to  tra  vel  for  the 
Improvement  of  Ignorance,  than  the  Dif- 
covery  of  ufeful  Knowledge. 

YeTj  after  all  our  accurate  Difcove- 
ries,  and  beft  Attainments,  we  daily  fall 
into  grols  Miftakes,  which  arife  not  fb 
much  from  a  neceflary  Error  in  our  Judg¬ 
ment,  as  the  Imperfcdion  of  our  Or¬ 
gans,  while  the  Soul  is  chain’d  down  to 
the  Conduct  of  the  Senfes ;  but  ftill  he 
is  the  wifeft  Man,  that  arrives  to  the 
greateft  Perfection  in  this  Knowledge  of 
himfelf,  and  of  human  Nature,  that  his 
Faculties  are  capable  of :  Than  this,  God 
and  Nature  requires  no  more  at  our 

Hands*  '  ' 
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And  here  I  beg  Leave,  once  for  all, 
to  forewarn  the  Reader,  that  he  do  not 
cxpeft  ftri£t  Proofs  for  all  the  particular 
Points  I  fliall  handle  in  the  enfuing  DiC- 
courfe ;  for  he  will  have  Reafon  to  be 
abundantly  fatisfied  if  I  treat  of  thefe  feve- 
ral  abftrufe  Subjeds  in  aW ay  more  familiar 
to  the  Mind,  than  what  has  hitherto  been 
taken  Notice  of,  and  which  will  ferve 
greatly  to  illuftrate  the  Nature  and  Caufc 
of  the  feveral  Difeafes  I  ftiall  confider  in 
the  enfuing  Difcourfe. 

Demonstration  we  ought  never  to  when, and 
attempt,  where  the  Subject  is  either  a- 
bove  the  Reach  of  our  natural  Capaci-  monftration. 
ties  to  comprehend ;  or  where  we  can  dif- 
cover  no  vifible  Connexion  between  the 
Ideas  on  which  we  would  ground  the 
Certainty  of  our  Proofs ;  as  certainly  we 
cannot,  concerning  the  Ideas  that  fupport 
the  Juncture  of  Matter  and  Thought, 
and  from  what  wonderful  Caufes  it 
arifes,  that  Matter  and  Motion  Ihould 
obey  the  Determination  of  the  Will. 


Our 
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Our  Ignorance,  I  fay,  of  the  Marn 
ner  how  this  Jundure  is  fupported,  that 
is,  how  the  Body  works  upon  Thought, 
and  Thought  upon  Matter,  will  ever 
render  us  liable  to  great  Uncertainties 
concerning  the  real  and  immediate  Caufes 
of  Pleafure  and  Pain,  or  how  thofe  dif¬ 
ferent  and  oppofite  Senfations  are  pro¬ 
duc’d,  from  the  fame  Inftruments,  in  ani¬ 
mal  Bodies ;  and  as  the  ingenious  Au¬ 
thor  of  the  T)if^enfary  elegantly  ex- 
prelTes  it : 

How  the  fame  Nerves  are  fajhion'd  to 
fuftain 

The  highejt  Tleajure  and  the  great eji 
Tain. 

Probability  In  Points,  thus  far  lying  beyond  the 
the  p&dt  Reach  of  our  natural  Faculties  to  com- 
Demonftra-  prehend,  the  higheft  feeming  Probability 

tion,  where  n  a  •  a  i  i  -n 

that  cannot  mult  determine  our  Allent,  which  will 
always  give  way  to  the  Force  of  thofe 
Arguments,  that  are  grounded  upon  Rea- 
fons  moft  evidently  prevailing. 


New 
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Now,  in  order  to  give  the  Reader  the 
cleareft  View  of  the  Manner,  how  pur 
Thoughts  often,  under  nervous  Difeafes, 
ftart  from  a  regular  Turn  of  Thinking, 
into  ftrange  and  ridiculous  Whims  and 
Fancies,  I  fhall  in  this  firft  Part  offer 
fome  Confiderations  touching  the  Nature 
of  Thought,  and  the  Structure,  Mecha- 
nifm,  and  Modulation  of  the  Nerves,  ne- 
ceffary  to  produce  Senfation,  and  trans¬ 
mit  the  Ideas  of  all  fenfible  Objects  to 
the  Under  Handing.  After  this,  I  Ihall, 
in  the  fecond  Part,  attempt  to  difcover 
how  the  Nerves  Serving  the  Several  Senfes 
abate  of  their  proper  Stricture,  and  in¬ 
fer  thofe  Difbrders,  in  the  Animal  OE- 
conomy,  we  call  the  Spleen^  Vapours^ 
and  Hypochondrtack  Melancholy ;  and 
laftly,  in  the  third  Part,  lhall  obferve 
the  moft  general  Rules  and  Methods,  in 
order  to  reftore  the  impair’d  Tone  of 
the  Nerves,  to  their  regular  Standard^ 
whereby  the  intellectual  Faculties  will 
recover  their  regular  Adion  of  Think- 
ing  again. 


Intro  D." 

The  Manner 
of  treating  the 
Spleen,  Va¬ 
pours,  and  Hy- 
pochondriack 
Melancholy. 
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The  Defign  of  the  following  Trea-  ' 
tife  is  to  fet  all  thefe  feveral  Particulars  ! 
in  the  cleareft  Light  their  abftrufe  Na¬ 
tures  will  admit  ^  in  the  Proftcution  of  : 
which  Subjefts  I  ftiall  endeavour,  as  far 
as  I  am  able,  to  bring  down  the  lof¬ 
ty  and  fublime  Myfteries  of  Matter, 
Thought,  and  Motion,  to  the  Level  of 
the  meaneft  Capacity.  To  which  End 
and  Purpofe  I  fliall  difcard  all  hard 
Words,  puzzling  Terms,  and  harfti  Ex- 
preflions,  that  only  ferve  to  embarrafs 
the  Readers  Thoughts,  and  fpoil  the 
Periods  of  the  brighteft  and  moft  beau¬ 
tiful  Connexions, 

But,  alas !  what  Lights  fliall  I  lay  hold 
of,  that  may  fafely  guide  me  through  the 
dark  and  intricate  Mazes,  that  lead  up  to  the 
Soul’s  Refidence  ?  or  how  difcover  the 
Partition  Line,  that  determines  the  myf- 
terious  Boundaries  between  the  Ending 
of  Matter  and  Beginning  of  Thought  ? 
or  difclofe  where  exifts  that  moft  llibtlc 
Medium,  that  holds  thefe  two  diftin£t 
Subftances,  fo  clofely  united,  that  no¬ 
thing  but  Death  can  diffolye  the  Junc¬ 
ture  J 
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ture  ?  Thefe  are  Points  moft  ab- 
ftrnfely  mylterious,  and  pois’d  with  Dif¬ 
ficulties,  I  eafily  perceive,  will  demand 
the  Affiftance  of  a  ftronger  Brain  than 
mine  to  untie. 

But,  though  thefe  Speculations  may 
contain  Matters  infinitely  exceeding  the 
Reach  of  the  moft  enlarged  Capacity  to 
comprehend,  and_which  perhaps  are  not 
comprehenfible  by  us  in  this  imperfect 
State;  yet  to  me  it  feems  greatly  abfiird, 
to  think,  that  we  ftiould  limit  the  Boun¬ 
daries  of  our  Knowledge  to  the  Difco- 
veries  of  our  Senfes  only :  Certainly  our 
Reafoning  Faculties  were  given  us  to 
aflift  our  Inquiries  in  the  Purfuit  of  Ob- 
je£ts,  when  either  through  their  Mi- 
nutenefs  or  Remotenefs  they  ceas’d  to  dif- 
cover  themfelves  to  the  Senfes.  We  know 
certainly,  though  we  fee  not,  that  the 
Corpufcles  of  Matter  in  their  ultimate 
Divifions  impell,  refift,  and  divide  each 
other,  in  the  fame  Manner  as  they  did 
in  the  greater  Veffels,  and  that  the 
three  grand  Principles  of  Nature,  viz- 
Figure,  Impulfe,  and  Motion,  are  the 
fame,  whether  we  perceive  them  by  the 

naked 
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Reach. 
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%yy^\J  tion. 

But  if  it  be  objeded,  that  thefc 
Principles  are  infufficient  to  give  us  a 
juft  Idea  of  the  Points  in  Queftion;  I 
,  anfvver,  that  they  being  the  genuine 

Laws  of  Nature,  if  rightly  employ'd, 
will  let  in,  upon  the  Mind,  all  the  Light 
and  Knowledge  that  are  neceffary  to  our 
State  and  Condition,  and  will  ferve  much 
better  the  Ends  of  Philofophical  Enqui¬ 
ries,  than  any  fanciful  Hypothefis,  how 
artfully  Ibever  contriv’d,  yet  handed  to 
the  World. 


CHAP.  I. 


Of  the  different  ^Principles  of  human 
Bodies^  in  Relation  to  the  different 
Conftitution  and  Genius  of  Mankind. 


en- 


Have,  in  a  former  Treatife, 
deavour'd  to  prove,  that  thele  Bo- 


The  Motions 
of  human  Bo-  | 
dies  conducted  I 
upon  the  ftme  ..  ^ 

Principles,  that  dics  01  ours  are  coududcd  upon  the  lame 

Sy’if °m  of’this  Laws,  that  fupport  the  Motions  of  this 

huge 
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huge  Frame  of  Nature,  and  that  all  Chap.  Io 
their  Phaenomena,  whether  under  a  State 
of  Health  or  Difeafes,  are  dilcoverable 
from  the  Principles  of  Attradion,  Mo¬ 
tion,  and  Divifion  ;  and  therefore,  in 
order  to  apply  thefe  Principles  to  the 
Strudure  and  Mechanifm  of  human  Bo¬ 
dies,  and  fupport  the  following  Syftem 
upon  the  cleareft  Evidences  of  Truth,  I 
lhall  beg  Leave  to  aifume  thefe  feveral 
following  Propofitions,  as  fundamental 
to  the  enfuing  Difcourfe. 

That  every  Individual  neceflarily 
receives  a  peculiar  Conftitution  from  his 
Parents,  that  arifes  from  the  lirfl:  put¬ 
ting  together  of  all  the  Fibres,  joining 
in  one  common  Mechanifm ;  by  which 
the  feveral  Organs  are  fupported  in  their 
Motions. 

This  mechanical  Syftem  of  Matter 
receives  Life  from  its  Motions  refulting 
from  the  Harmony  of  the  feveral  Fibres, 
that  conftitute  the  Members  of  the  or¬ 
ganiz’d  Machine,  of  which  the  Heart  is 
the  principal  Spring. 


Sense 
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sy'y^ 


Sense  and  voliliiitary  Motion'  it  re-^ 
ceives  from  fine  Threads  or  nervous 
Fillets,  that  either  immediately  hold  of 
the  Soul  their  feveral  Senfations,  or  at 
leaft  of  the  common  Senfbrium,  which 
I  take  to  be  the  Seat  or  Refidence  of  that 
Thinking  Being,  that  refides  thus  lur- 
prizingly  within  us. 

Its  natural  Motions  are  owing  to  the 
different  Degrees  of  Elafticity  or  Sprin» 
ginefs,  that  the  Fibres  of  the  Body  are 
naturally  endu'd  with ;  and  which  con- 
ftitute  thofe  different  Habits,  that  are 
perceivable  in  different  Individuals. 

This  different  Elafticity  of  the  Fibres, 
by  which  the  Motions  of  theConftitutioii 
are  varied,  exalted,  and  deprefs'd,  arifes 
from  the  different  attrading  Principle  in 
the  Corpufcles  that  originally  compofe 
thofe  Fibres,  whereby  they  are  different¬ 
ly  intended  or  remitted  with  a  greater  or 
leffer  Spring  or  Impulfe. 

The  Body,  thus  confticuted  or  arifing 
into  Being,  is  fufceptible  of  divers  Mo¬ 
tions, 
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dons,  inducSted  from  the  different  Degrees  Chap,  i.' 
of  Elafticity,  that  the  Solids  of  one  Indivi- 
dual  obtain  above  another,  which  are  the 
Caufes  of  all  thofe  Changes  and  Altera¬ 
tions  the  Conftitution  fuffers  from,  whe¬ 
ther  under  a  State  of  Health  or  Difeafes. 


But  leaft,  that,  according  to  this  Syf- 
tem,  there  fliould  be  as  many  different 
Conftitutions,  as  there  are  various  Degrees 
of  Motion  in  different  Individuals,  or 
different  Complexions  among  Mankind ; 
it  pleas’d  the  Antients  to  reduce  that 
infinite  Variety  of  Conftitutions  depen¬ 
dent  on  thofe  various  Motions,  under  four 
diftind  Claffes,  which  they  term'd  the 
hot,  the  dry,  the  moift,  and  cold  Tem¬ 
peratures;  and  to  which  they  ftibjoin’d 
four  Humours,  that  correfponded  to  thofe 
feveral  Temperatures,  as  they  more  or 
left  prevail'd  in  the  Conftitution  ;  and 
thefe  they  call’d  the  fanguine,  biliofe, 
phlegmatick,  and  melancholy  Humours. 

Now,  that  thefe  feveral  Principles,  as 
they  refpeded  the  Qualities  as  well  as 
Humours  of  the  Body,  were  dependent 
on  the  greater  or  leffer  Degrees  of  Mo- 

C  .  tion, 
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MachimU 
are  little  fmall 
Corpufcles 
of  Matter* 
that  vary 
their  Diftance 
and  Mo¬ 
tion  in  every 
Contraction  or 
DiftraCtion  of 
aFibre.Mufcle, 
or  Organ. 


tion,  Is  evident  j  for  by  increafing  the  Beat-^ 
ing  of  the  Heart,  you  evidently  alter  the 
prevailing  Quality,  and  confequently  the 
Humour  depending  on  that  Quality  ;  ib 
that  the  Difference  of  Conftitucions  is  much 
more  clearly  grounded  on  the  different 
Elafticity  of  the  Fibres,  whereon  thofe 
different  Motions  depend,  that  give  thoft 
different  Qualities  ;  as  alfo  thofe  different 
Humours  to  the  Habit,  whereby  the 
Conftitution  is  denominated  hot,  dry, 
moift,  or  cold  ;  and  the  Complexion  of 
a  fanguine,  biliofe,  phlegmatick,  and 
melancholy  Temperature:  For  certain  we 
are,  that  the  Complexion  is  diverfified, 
not  only  from  the  different  Features  ari- 
ling  from  the  different  Pofition  or  Ar¬ 
rangement  of  the  Fibres  or  Mufcles,  but 
from  the  different  Motions  induded  from 
the  different  Elafticity  of  the  Fibres; 
.which  different  Elafticity  arifes  from  the 
different  attrading  Principle  lodged  in  the 
^  Mach  inula  that  compofe  thofe  Fibres. 

f 

Now  the  billofe  Conftitution,  cater  is 
faribuSy  always  arifes  from  the  higheft 
Degree  of  Elafticity  in  the  Solids,  which 
infer  the  higheft  Degree  of  Drynefe  in 

the 
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the  Habit  ;  upon  which  the  Blood  of  Chap.  r. 
thefe  People  is  always  impregnated  with 
Plenty  of  Salts ;  whereby  they  are 
llrongly  inclin’d  to  gratify  their  Paffions ; 
and  for  this  Rcafon  they  are  naturally 
fubjed  to  the  Gout,  Stone,  and  Gravel, 
becaufe  their  Solids  are  capable,  from 
their  quicker  Impulfe,  and  ftronger  Im- 
prelGons  on  the  contain’d  Fluids,  to  ex- 
trad  a  greater  Proportion  of  Salts  from 
the  Blood,  than  is  polGble  in  Conftitu- 
tions,  whofe  Solids  are  not  endu’d  with 
the  fame  Degree  of  Elafticity. 


The  intelledual  Faculties  of  the  Mind  Of  tlie  Genius 
reliding  in  this  Lonliitution,  is  always  biliofe  Confii- 
lively,  vivacious,  and  abounding  with 
that  fublimeWit,  that  often,  in  its  tower¬ 
ing  Flights  borders  upon  Phrenfy ; 
and  this  is  the  Rcafon  why  Perfbns  of 
Angular  Thoughts  are  often  fuppos’d  to 
have  a  Tindure  of  Madnefs  in  their 
Compofition,  which  often  ariies  only 
from  Want  of  Judgment  in  their  Accu- 
fers.  However,  the  Difference  between 
ingenious  Perfbns  that  are  mad,  and 
thofe  of  this  elevated  Gaft  of  Mind,  is, 
that  the  Difeourfes  of  the  former  are  ir- 
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Part  I.  regular,  and  frequently  broke  off  by 
incoherent  Starts;  while  a  regular  Chain 
of  Sentiments  is  deliver'd  by  the  other 
in  the  fublimeft  Strains,  and  which  is 
above  all  human  Thought  to  fbar,  not 
aflifted  with  this  natural  Temperature  of 
the  Solids. 


The  fanguine,  though  more  level  in 
its  Flights,  yet  generally  is  folider  in  its 
Conceptions.  This  Temperature  de¬ 
pends  altogether  on  the  Impulfe  of  the 
Heart  and  Arteries,  which  are  left  ela- 
ftick  than  under  the  former  Conftitution ; 
fo  that  the  Blood  only  obtains  fo  much 
Motion,  as  may  divide  it  to  a  juft  Degree 
of  Fluidity,  not  fo  much  as  in  the  bi- 
liofe,  tho’  rather  more  than  under  the 
phlegm atick  Conftitution.  This  is  the 
moft  happy  Mediuni  of  the  Habit,  in 
which  the  Fluids  are  moft  exadly  mix'd 
to  refleft  the  Rays  of  Light  tindurM 
with  red,  which  difcovers  to  us  that  Flo- 
ridnefs  of  the  Complexion  in  Perfons  en¬ 
du'd  with  a  delicate  Texture  of  Skin. 


In  the  San¬ 
guine. 


Under  this  Temperature,  although 
the  Mind  is  capable  of  exerting  lefs  of 

that 
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that  flafliy  Wit,  yet  it  obtains  a  more  Chap.  i. 
noble  and  folid  Way  of  Thinking,  and 
is  fitter  for  the  Difcoveries  of  experi¬ 
mental  Knowledge,  becaufe  it  dwells 
longer  upon  the  Contemplation  of  fen- 
fible  Ideas,  by  reafbn  that  the  fucceeding 
Impulfe  is  not  ftrong  enough  to  abate  the 
Attention,  unlefs  the  Objed:  ftrike  the 
Mind  with  fome  Idea  very  furprizing. 


The  phlegmatick  has  for  its  Support  of  the  Genius 

1  cc*  TN  1  *  1  o  *  *  j  rcfidinp[  in  tlic 

a  leller  Degree  or  this  h-laiticity,  or  phlegmatick 
Springinefs  of  the  Fibres  j  whereupon 
all  the  Impulfes  are  weaker,  the  Motions 
and  Secretions  of  thefeveral  Juices  flower, 
and  confequently  the  Heat  lefs  difeove-  " 
rable,  than  under  either  of  the  foregoing 
Habits.  People  of  this  Complexion  are 
generally  lefs  ready  in  apprehending 
Objeds  offer’d  to  any  of  the,  Senfes; 
but  what  they  do  conceive,  they  nioft 
commonly  retain,  and  improve  upon  the 
Inventions  firlt  difeover’d  by  others. 


We  re  I  permitted  to  give  my  Opi- or  the  diHfn- 
nion,  concerning  the  different  Inclina- 
dons  obfervable  between  the  People  of 
the  French  zhd  Englif/j  N^iionSy  in  re- hi  reiarinn  to* 

^  1  difTacn; 
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PartI.  lation  to  the  Improvements  of  the  Arts 
and  Sciences,  it  fhould  be,  that  the 
French^  being  generally  more  biliofe  in 
Habit,  are  more  ready  at  Inventions, 
from  the  Qiiicknefs  and  Changeablenels 
of  their  Tempers,  that  feldom  fliffer 
them  long  to  dwell  upon  any  one  Ob- 
.  jeft ;  but  that  the  Englijhj  being  of  a 
flower  Temperature,  are  fitter  for  Im¬ 
provements,  which  demands  a  deeper  At¬ 
tention  to  the  Ideas  of  thofe  Objects  they 
would  improve  upon. 


In  tlie  melan¬ 
choly  Tempe¬ 
rature. 


What  the  Antients  call'd  the  melan¬ 
choly  Temperature,  is  only  a  greater 
Degree  of  the  phlegmatick.  In  melan¬ 
choly  Conftitutions  the  Complexion  is 
naturally  fallow,  dark,  and  gloomy ; 
they  are  of  a  faded  faturnine  Alpeft, 
which  is  a  fure  Indication  that  all  the 
Motions  are  deprefs'd  beneath  their  na¬ 
tural  Standard.  You  may  perceive  of¬ 
ten,  in  the  Countenances  of  fuch  People, 
ftrong  Symptoms  of  a  labouring  Imagi¬ 
nation  ;  they  revolve  long  upon  the 
fame  Ideas ;  and  if  the  Objefts  be  of  the 
dejeding  Kind,  and  attended  with  great 
Loffes  or  Difappointments,  they  ftrike 
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deep  into  the  Soul,  and  croud  the  Fan-  Chap.i. 

I  cy  with  defpairing  Thoughts.  People 
incident  to  this  Conftitution,  naturally^ 
upon  the  Decline  of  Life,  fall  into  the 
Hypochondriack  Melancholy,  if  they 
haye  net  a  Tincture  of  it  before. 


These  foregoing  Temperatures  often 
receive  a  Mixture  in  the  original  F'rame 
of  the  fame  Conftitution;  from  whence 
arile  the  different  Degrees  of  Wit  and 
Judgment  in  the  fame  Habit;  and  this 
is  the  Reafbn,  why  we  fometimes  per¬ 
ceive  fuch  a  furprizing  Difference  in  the 
Genius  of  the  fame  Perfon,  and  why 
fbme  are  extremely  witty  and  extremely 
dull,  both  in  their  Writings  and  Con- 
verfations,  at  certain  Seafons,  as  the  bi- 
liofe  or  phlegmatick  Temperature  hap-? 
pen  more  or  lefs  to  preyaiL 
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Every  human 
Individual  has 
a  fpiritual  iin- 
inaterial  Prin¬ 
ciple  we  call 
the  Soul. 


CHAP.  11. 

Of  that  Spiritual  immaterial  Principle 
we  call  the  reafonable  Soul. 


H  E  foregoing  Temperatures  are 
only  the  different  Affedions  of 
Matter  and  Motion,  that  differently  mo¬ 
dulate  the  Adion  of  this  immaterial  Be¬ 
ing, whereby  it  produces  different  Degrees 
of  Wit,  Genius,  or  Stupidity  in  different 
Individuals ;  and  therefore,  in  order  to 
difeourfe  with  the  greater  Clearnels  con¬ 
cerning  the  Principles  of  human  Nature, 
I  muft  entreat  the  Reader’s  Favour,  to 
alfume  for  certain,  what  he  will  perceive 
fupported  upon  the  moft  evident  Rea- 
Ibns  in  the  Sequel'  of  this  Difeourfe, 
viz,.  That  every  Individual  obtains  a  fpi¬ 
ritual  Principle,  that  conftitutes  that 
immaterial  Subftance  we  call  the  rea¬ 
fonable  Soul,  and  which,  by  the  Aflif- 
tahee  of  certain  Powers,  is  capable  of 
exercifing  the  feveral  Faculties  of  Un- 
clerftanding,  Reafon,  and  the  Memory, 

in 
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in  certain  given  Circumftances.  I  chufe  Chap.  2. 
to  exprefs  the  Exercife  of  thofe  Faciil- 
ties  by  the  Terms;  in  certain  given  Cir-^ 
cumflances^  becaufe  their  Actions  are 
limited,  and  depend  on  the  regular  In¬ 
fluence  of  Matter  and  Motion,  while 
the  Soul  is  oblig'd  to  animate  thofe  orga¬ 
niz’d  Machines. 


This  fpiritual,  immaterial  Being,  as  far 
as  we  can  difeover  any  Idea  of  its  Aftion 
in  this  imperfeft  State,  is  a  Power  with¬ 
in  us,  by  which  every  rational  Indivi¬ 
dual  perceives  Things  to  be  what  they 
are ;  by  which  he  abftrads,  compares, 
and  draws  Inferences  and  Conclulions 
from  Premifes,  according  to  the  Rela¬ 
tion,  Agreement,  or  Difagreement  that 
different  Objects  bear  to  each  other.  But 
here  a  Queftion  very  fitly  may  arife, 
viZn  What  is  it  that  thinks  and  fets  the 
human  Species  thus  far  above  the  Level 
of  all  Other  animated  Tarts  of  the  Crea¬ 
tion?  And  this  I  take  to  be  the  human 
immaterial  Spirit,  v/hich  is  a  Power  dif- 
tind  from  Matter  and  Motion,  as  will 
appear  to  any  one,  that,  with  Attention, 
,confiders  the  following  Arrangement  of 

their 
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their  different  Attributes,  Habitudes,  and 
Affedions. 

By  the  cleareft  Refledion,  we  per¬ 
ceive,  that  this  noble  Creature  Man  con- 
fills  of  .two  Parts,  Matter  and  Thought, 
or  Soul  and  Body,  evidently  diftind  in 
all  their  Operations,  though  both  fubfill 
under  ^  the  fame  Form,  and  jointly  con- 
ftitute  that  Eflence,  that  denominates  him 
a  rational  Creature. 

The  Mind  can  reafon,  ad,  and  think 
without  any  Affiftance  from  the  Body ; 
nor  can  we  conceive  how  the  fineft  Fi¬ 
bres,  the  pureft  Blood,  or  moll  exalted 
Spirits,  can  ever  infpire  thele  Bodies  of 
ours  with  Thought,  Reafon,  and  Re- 
fledion  ;  they  are  foreign  to  a  Capacity 
of  Thinking,  and  as  dillant  from  Re- 
fledion  as  the  very  Bones  that  fupport 
the  Machine,  though  fubtilizM  to  the 
highell  Degree  of  Spirituality  by  all  the 
Procelfes  of'  Nature. 

Again,  Can  the  Mind  flop  the  Cir¬ 
culation  of  the  Blood,  retard  the  Beat¬ 
ing  of  the  Pulfe,  or  obftrud  the  Mo- 
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tion  of  the  Nerves,  although  natural  to  Chap.  2. 
Matter  and  Motion  ?  Once  more :  The 
Mind  contrives,  forms,  and  intends  this 
or  that,  juft  as  it  pleafes,  \yithout  any 
Information  from  the  Body,  and  drags 
thofe  heavy  Carcafles  in  Obedience  to 
the  Will's  Dire6tion,  without  the  leaft 
Affiftance  from  thofe  paftive  Machines. 

Laftly,  the  Body  digefts,  affimilates,  and 
nourifhes,  without  any  exerted  Thought 
of  the  Mind  to  command  thefe  Opera¬ 
tions  ;  and  fickens,  pines,  and  dies,  not 
only  againft,  but  in  Oppofition  to  the 
Powers  of  the  Mind  to  withftahd  thefe 
Accidents. 


I  therefore  define  the  Soul,  in  rela¬ 
tion  to  its  purely  fpiritual  or  immaterial 
Nature,  a  felf-moving  Principle,  capa¬ 
ble  of  producing  divers  Thoughts  and 
Motions  in  a  Syftcm  of  Matter,  proper¬ 
ly  modulated,  to  be  direded  by  its  Im- 
pulfe. 


So  that  I  may  fafely  venture  to  lay  it 
down  as  a  fundamental  Poftulatum,  viz. 
That  Thought  can  move  Matter  fo  pre- 
dilpo^M  by  .the  divine  Power,  as  to  be 

capable 
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Part  I.  capable  of  being  influenc'd  by  the  Di» 
redion  of  the  Will  ;  but  what  kind  of 
Mechanifiu  or  Arrangement  of  Corpufcles 
is  necelTary  to  make  up  a  Syftem  of 
Matter  to  be  direded  by  Thought,  or 
the  Influence  of  the  Will,  is  a  Queftion 
that,  I  muft  confcfs,  puzzles  my  Philofo- 
phy,  and  can  only  be  refolv'd  by  the 
fupreme  Author  of  Nature,  who  has 
thus  fearfully  and  wonderfully  made 
us. 

Th  ESE  .different  Effeds,  fo  vifibly 
perceivable  in  Matter,  Thought,  and 
Motion,  will  plainly  fupport  the  Idea 
of  different  Exiftences,  and  confequently 
of  different  Subftances,  that  is,  it  will  be 
impoflible  to  conceive  how  fuch  different 
Effeds  can  ever  arife  from  the  fame  or¬ 
ganize  Body,  independent  of  an  imma¬ 
terial  Subftance. 

Whatever,  therefore,  the  Mind  be, 
of  this  we  are  certain,  that  it  can  move 
the  Body;  that  it  can  diredits  Operations, 
and  condud  it  from  Place  to  Place  ;  and 
at  the  fame  Time  is  confcious,  that  it  ac¬ 
companies  it  through  all  thefe  different 
Changes.  W  e 
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Chap.  2. 

We  perceive  further,  by  Experience, 
that  the  Soul  ftes  through  the  Eyes, 
hears  through  the  Ears,  and  is  capable 
of  being  affefted  with  Matter  and  Mo¬ 
tion  from  thofe  Objefts,  that  are  apply’d 
to  the  Surface  of  the  Body. 


It  is  true,  we  cannot  conceive  the 
Modus  operandij  that  is,  how  Thought 
can  work  upon  Matter,  or  Matter  upon 
Thought ;  but  we  very  well  know,  that 
a  diforder'd  Body  will  make  a  diforder’d 
Mind ;  and  vice  verfa^  God  Almighty,  our 
fupreme  Author,  having  ordain'd,  that  the 
Affedions  of  the  Body  fliould  accompany 
the  Mind  through  all  the  various  Scenes 
of  Pleafure  and  Pain,  Joy  and  Grief, 
while  the  Soul  is  confin'd  to  this  Globe. 


These  little  Spots  of  Earth,  human 
Machines,  to  which  we  are  chain’d, 
while  the  Soul  is  oblig'd  to  animate  thele 
corporeal  Organs,  are  the  Caule  why  we 
cannot  difcover  the  Nature  of  this  fpi- 
ritual  Being,  and  why  its  moving  Power 
is  fo  greatly  fulpended  in  its  Adion ;  but 
were  it  once  unfetter'd  from  the  Bon¬ 
dage 
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Part  I.  dage  of  thefe  Shackles,  it  would  natural- 
ly  rife,  and  take  its  Seat  in  the  proper 
of  this  immenfe  Theatre,  ordained 
the  happy  Manlion  of  Spirits,  by  the 
Sovereign  Diredtor  of  the  Univerfe. 

That  the  Soul  is  impaffable,  and  con- 
fequently  incapable  of  Change,  was  the 
Doftrine  of  our  great  Matter  Hypfocra-- 
tes^  and  afterwards  confirm'd  by  Ariflotlcj, 
who  taught,  that  all  the  Changes  that 
happen  to  the  Individual,  arife  from 
divers  Affections  of  the  bodily  Organs; 
which  oblig'd  the  forefaid  great  Man  to 
declare,  that  were  it  polEble  to  inocu¬ 
late  the  Eye  of  a  young  Man  into  the 
Optick  Orbit  of  an  old  Man’s  Head, 
and  give  it  all  the  Motions  of  the  for¬ 
mer,  the  old  Man  would  fee  Objects 
with  the  fame  Vivacity  and  Clearnefi, 
that  the  *  former  did  ;  fo  that,  according 
to  his  Dottrine,  the  Soul  is  the  fame  in 
an  Infant  new-born,  in  a  Peribn  advan¬ 
cing  in  Years,  in  a  Man  turn'd  of  Four- 
fcore,  that  it  is  in  a  Body  coming  to 
its  full  Vigour  and  Strength.  The  bodi¬ 
ly  Organs,  and  efpecially  thofe  on  which 
its  Operations  immediately  depend,  vary 

mightily. 
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mightily,  by  which  the  Exercife  of  its  Chap.  2., 
Faculties  are  lelTen’d  or  improv'd ;  but 
in  refped  of  its  own  particular  Exiftence, 
it  remains  the  fame  Being,  that  it  is,  im- 
paffable  to  the  Laws  of  Matter  and  Mo¬ 
tion. 


The  Capacity,  therefore,  and. Im¬ 
provements  of  the  Mind,  depend  on  the 
Powers  of  its  Faculties,  whofe  Exercife 
are  more  confpicuous,  the  more  the  fineft 
Fibres  of  the  Brain,  in  which  they  lie 
envelop’d,  during  the  Infancy  ol  our  Be¬ 
ing,  dilate,  unfold,  and  difplay  their  Ac¬ 
tion,  which  is  the  Reafon,  why  the  Ideas 
of  ObjecSs  appear  fo  faint  and  languid, 
and  why  we  are  fo  incapable  of  retain¬ 
ing  any  Store  of  thofe  Ideas,  that  offer 
themfelves  to  the  Senfes,  in  the  firft  Years 
I  of  our  Childhood. 

That  the  Improvements  of  the  Mind 
depend  on  thefe  favourable  Opportuni¬ 
ties,  is  demonftrable  from  conftant  Ex¬ 
perience;  for  the  Brain  itfelf  may  be 
extremely  finely  form’d,  both  as  to  its 
Figure,  Magnitude,  and  Confiftence ; 
the  Organs  ferving  the  feveral  Senfes, 

exadly 
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Part  I.  exafcly  modulated  for  the  Receptiort  of 
Ideas ;  and  yet  no  Improvements  made, 
for  want  of  Objects  to  enlarge  our  Know¬ 
ledge  upon ;  as  is  the  Cafe  of  the  poor 
Indians j  that  want  nothing  but  Oppor¬ 
tunities  to  render  them  equal  to  the  moft 
acute  Philofophers  in  European  Coun¬ 
tries. 


Every  Body,  that  has  convers'd  with 
Mankind,  muft  be  fcnfible,  that  their 
Thoughts,  Inclinations,  and  Capacities^ 
are  infinitely  diverfified ;  from  whence 
their  natural  Genius's  are  differently  im- 
pell'd  to  divers  Applications  and  Studies: 
from  whence,  therefore,  arife  this  Change 
and  Variety?  From  whence,  but  from  the 
^  fame  Caufes  that  diverfify  their  Com¬ 
plexions  ?  And  from  whence  this  Diver- 
lity  of  Complexions,  but  from  the  diffe¬ 
rent  Motions  of  the  Animal  Fluids, 
which  receive  their  Exiftence  from  the 
different  Beating  of  the  Artery. 


Hence  it  follows,  that  the  Difference 
between  the  lowelt,  moft  abjeft,  and  the 
higheft,  moft  elevated  natural  Capacities, 
muft  depend  upon  the  different  Degrees 

of 
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of  Motion  coming  to  the  Seat  of  the  Chap.  2- 
common  Senforiuni',  with  a  greater  or 
lelTer  Impulfe ;  for  I  firmly  believe,  of  senfadon in 
that  this  fpiritual  Subftance  we  call  the  *=* 

Soul,  under  all  the  Preffures  of  the  moft  of^eunchan- 
violent  Fever,  under  the  fevereft  Symp-  of  the  Soul, 
toms  of  the  moft  raging  Madnefs,  and 
the  higheft  Defeds  of  the  nobleft  Sen- 
fations,  is  the  fame  Mind,  the  fame  Self, 
the  fame  Ray  of  Divinity,  that  Almigh¬ 
ty  God  infus’d,  when  he  form’d  it  a  li¬ 
ving  Soul ;  and  whenever  the  Hand  of 
his  Providence  is  pleas’d  to  diveft  it  of 
thefe  Walls  of  Flelh,  in  which  it  is  im¬ 
mur’d,  it  will  arife  the  fame  immortal 
Being,  it  was  before  AdafrP^  Fall,  capable 
of  the  fame  divine  Knowledge,  and  of  en¬ 
joying  thofe  everlafting  Scenes  ofyHap- 
pinefs,  our  good  God  has  proniis’d  to 
all  thofe,  that  fincerely  love  and  fear  him. 


The  Inftruments,  it’s  true,  by  which 
this  immaterial  Being  ads,  are  often  fb 
affedled,  that  they  feem  to  alter  the 
Soul’s  Operations ;  but  this  Fault  is  in- 
tirely  in  the  material  Organs,  that  make 
wrong  Reprefentations  of  the  Adions  of 
her  Faculties,  , through  a  mechanical 

D  Force 
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Part  I.  Force  involuntarily  put  upon  their  Mo« 
tions ;  the  Will,  at  fuch  Times,  not  gi¬ 
ving  the  leaft  Evidence  of  its  Deter¬ 
mination. 


When  a  Man  laughs,  fleers,  or  fcrews 
up  the  Mufcles  of  his  Face,  as  in  di¬ 
vers  Paffions,  that  arife  from  Anger, 
Joy,  Grief,  &c.  the  Soul  neither  cries, 
laughs,  nor  grieves ;  the  Change  is  only 
in  the  Organs  of  the  Mufcles  and  Fi¬ 
bres,  that  our  Thoughts  determine  into 
thofe  different  Pofitions  to  exprefs  thole 
feveral  Charaders  by. 

All  the  Modes  or  Changes,  that  we 
can  pollibly  conceive  the  Mind  capable 
of,  flfcu  thofe  Objeds  that  affed  it,  are 
only  'Motion,  Thinking,  Pleafure,  and 
Pain  ;  fo  that  the  Difference  between  an 
Idiot  and  the  moft  enlarg'd  Underftand- 
ing,  in  relation  to  their  different  Capaci¬ 
ties,  I  take  to  arife  from  the  different 
mechanical  Affedions  of  Matter  and 
Motion ;  their  Souls  are  the  lame  ;  both 
derive  their  Exiftence  from  the  lame 
Fountain,  and,  according  as  their  Bodies 
happen  to  be  more  or  lefs  perfectly  or¬ 
ganiz'd, 

f  * 
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ganizM,  they  exert  theft  Faculties  in  a  Chap.  2* 
more  or  left  realbnable  Manner.  And 
this  is  the  Reafon  why  thoft  Faculties 
are  moft  vivacious  and  witty  in  the  bi- 
lioft,  more  ftdate  and  thoughtful  in  the 
fanguine,  dull  and  heavy  in  the  phleg- 
matick,  and  moft  abjeft  and  penfive  un¬ 
der  the  PrelTure  of  the  melancholy  Tem¬ 
perature. 

So  that,  with  Submillion  to  Mr.  Lock's 
Sentiments,  concerning  the  Impoflibility 
of  rational  Beings  Thinking  without 
perceiving  it,  there  is  a  conliderable  Dif-  Theputtingof 

■f.  ,  ,  O-  •  r  •  r-  1  Attributes  for 

lerence  between  the  bignmcation  or  the  the  EiTencescf 

Terms  Nou  efe-,  and ;  Nonapparereefe  ; 

for  many  Beings  confefledly  exift,  that  P^iiio^ophica! 

•  A  c'  1  •  Enquiries. 

give  no  Appearance  or  their  Fxiltence  ; 

And  certainly  the  Soul  lofts  nothing  of 
its  Effence,  when  reduc’d,  through  the 
Indilpolition  of  its  Organs,  into  the  Con¬ 
dition  of  a  Changling,  tho'  it  is  thereby 
render’d  incapable  of  exerting  thoft  Fa¬ 
culties  of  the  Underftanding,  by  which 
it  apprehends  its  own  Thoughts  and  Re¬ 
flections. 

D  s 


That 
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Part  I. 

That  Gentleman,  I  am  perfuaded, 
Would  make  a  conliderable  Difference  be¬ 
tween  th^  Soul's  Lofing  its  Capacity 
of  Thinking,  and  its  Power  of  exercifing 
that  Capacity  ;  The  former  depends  on 
its  real  Exiftence ;  the  latter  on  the  Or¬ 
gans  ordain'd  by  Nature  for  the  Exer- 
cife  of  that  Faculty ;  lb  that  while  it  is 
confin'd  to  animate  the  Body,  it  only  can 
exert  thefe  Faculties  in  certain  given 
Circumftances,  and  thefe  Circumftances 
depend  on  the  regular  Difpofition  of  the 
bodily  Organs. 

The  Perfonality  of  the  Soul,  there¬ 
fore,  has  nothing  to  do  with  Confcioufnefs, 
which  is  only  a  limited  Attribute,  de¬ 
pendent  on  the  regular  Exiftence  of  this 
fpiritual  Being,  capable  of  Thought  and 
Refleftion.  Now  Thought  can  no  more 
be  faid  to  be  that  fpiritual,  immaterial 
Principle  we  call  Self^  than  Motion  can 
be  faid  to  be  Matter,  which  is  only  a 
Power  it  is  capable  of  being  affecfted 
with  :  Self  is  a  Term  that  marks  out  the 
Individuum  of  this  fpiritual  Principle 
to  a  particular  Exiftence,  whereby  it  is 

necelTarily 
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neceffarily  related  to  Time,  Place,  and  Chap.  2. 
other  Circumftances,  that  concern  that 
Being. 


The  Term  T^erfon^  therefore,  muft 
comprehend  the  real  Exiftence  of  that 
Ipiritual  Being  we  call  Self^  and  not  be 
confin'd  alone  to  Conicioiifhels  ^  for  were 
the  Non- Exiftence  of  Confcioufneft  ne- 
celTarily  to  imply  the  Non-Exiftence  of 
Perfon,  which  muft  be  the  Cafe,  if  Con- 
fcioufnefs  conftitute  the  EflTence  of  Per¬ 
fon  ;  then  every  Time  the  Soul  ceafes 
to  think,  which  is  as  often  as  it  lleeps 
without  dreaming,  the  Perfon  muft  ne- 
ceffarily  ceafe  to  exift,  or  be  annihilated, 
and,  confequehtly,  will  demand  a  new 
Creation  to  put  it  into  Being  again/ 


Perfon  a  Being 
capable  of 
Thought  and 
Reflexion,  but 
is  not  Thought 
or  Refledfion 
themfeives 
according  to 
Mr.  Lock’s 
Principles.. 


Mr.  Lock^  therefore,  is  under  a  very  Mr.  Lock  egre^ 
great  Miftake  in  attempting  to  confound 
the  Idea  of  Perfon  with  that  of  Confciouf-  ing  to  con- 

f*  t  ^  •  1  1  r*  r>  •  found  tlic  Ides 

nels,  lince  the  lormer  is  a  real  lubliliing  of  Perfon  witi^ 
Principle,  and  the  latter  only  an  Affec-  9°^' 

•  ^  -n  ^  fcioufnels, 

tion  of  that  Principle,  depending  on  the 
regular  Exercife  of  the  corporeal  Or¬ 
gans.  Confeioufnefs,  according  to  the 
piceft,  critical  Senfe  of  that  W  ord,  is  on- 
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Part  I.  ly  Thought  refleded  upon,  or  a  Percep- 
tion  that  we  do  perceive ;  fo  that  to 
difcourfe  upon  Confcioufnefs  is  the  fame 
/  as  to  refled  upon  Refledion;  for  of  thofe 
Ideas  only  can  we  be  faid  to  be  con- 
fcious,  that  we  think  upon  with  Atten¬ 
tion,  that  Is,  that  we  redouble  our  Re- 
fledion  upon. 

What  it  is  that  diftinguilhes  the  In- 
dividuum  of  the  Perfon  divefted  of  the 
Exercife  of  its  Faculties,  I  lhall  not  pre¬ 
tend  to  determine ;  that  being  a  Point  a- 
bove  the  fublimeft  Imagination  to  con¬ 
ceive,  ’  and  perhaps  is  impoflible  to 
us,  in  this  imperfed  State  of  Nature : 
But  of  this  I  am  pretty  well  alfur’d,  that 
the  Adion  of  the  Faculties  are  varied, 
exalted,  or  deprcfs’d,  from  the  different 
Modulation  of  the  Brain  and  Organs 
that  ferve  the  feve'ral  Senfes ;  and  were 
the  Matter  that  compofes  the  corporeal 
Organs  infinitely  more  fubtle,  the  Mo¬ 
tion  of  the  Soul's  Faculties,  that  is,  its 
Thoughts,  would  be  infinitely  more  ac¬ 
tive,  more  knowing,  and  penetrating^  than 
what  they  poflibly  can  be  during  its 
Confinement  to  thofe  grofs  Compages 
'  ’  of 
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of  human  Bodies;  and  were  it  pol^  Chap. 2, 
fible  to  conceive  two  Perfbns,  whofe 
Texture  of  Organs  were  the  fame  in  all 
their  Strudures^  Motions,  and  Configura¬ 
tions  ;  their  Senlations,  Perceptions,  and 
Refledions  would  not  be  different,  upon 
Application  to  the  fame  Objeds. 

They  that  are  for  grounding  the  ne- 
ceffary  Exiftence  of  Perfon  upon  the  Ex- 
iftence  of  Confcioufiiefi,  argue  after  this 
Manner:  Nothing  can  be  intelligent,  fay  . 
they,  any  further  than  it  has  Thought  j 
for  that  Thought  it  is,  that  diftinguifhes 
the  -  Individuum  of  the  Perfon,  and 
marks  it  out  to  a  particular  Exiltence  : 

And  to  talk  of  an  intelligent  Principle 
void  of  Intelligence,  is  Nonfenfe;  becaufe 
it  is  the  Intelligence,  that  makes  it  an  in¬ 
telligent  Principle;  which  Principle  it 
can  continue  no  longer  than  it  preferves 
its  Power  of  Intelligence. 

This  Way  of*Reafbning  arifes  from 
our  not  diftinguifhing  the  Adion  of  in¬ 
telligent  Beings  from  their  fpiritual  Ef- 
fence ;  and  fb  we  come  to  conftitute  the 

Faculties  for  the  Subftance  of  immaterial 

•  •  *  . 

D  4  Beingis, 


/ 
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Part  I.  Beings.  Were  theEffence,  that  fupports 
the  Reafoning  Faculty,  extind  upon  the 
Motions  of  a  Fever,  that  often  deftroys 
the  Appearance  of  Reafon,  it  would  be 
iinpoffible  to  revive  it  again  without 
new  Creation,  which  is  a  ftrong  Argu¬ 
ment,  that  the  Soul  exifts  the  fame  through 
all  the  Changes  it  fuffers  from,  the  Af^ 
feftions  of  the  bodily  Organs,  and  is 
capable  of  exerting  the  lame  Power  of 
Thinking,  according  as  the  Motions  of  the 
Humours  fubfide,  fettle,  and  return  to 
their  regular  Standard  again. 

Upon  thefe  Grounds  a  Changling  may 
fupport  the  Idea  of  Perfon  as  well  as  an 
Individual,  whofe  reafonable  Faculties 
are  more  regularly  exercis'd,  only  the 
Perfon  of  the  Changling  wilLbe  lefs  ca¬ 
pable  of  exerting  thofe  Faculties,  not 
through  any  Defeft  of  that  Ipiritual,  im¬ 
material  Being  within,  but  only  through 
an  irregular  Influence  of  the  Brain,  up¬ 
on  whofe  regular  Motions  the  Exercife 
of  thofe  intelleftual  Faculties  are  liip- 
ported,  as  ftiall  more  clearly  appear  when 
we  come  to  treat  of  the  Exercife  or  Ac- 
fion  of  thofe  Facultieso  ^  ' 

!  ’ . ^  What 

»  :  V  —i 
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Chap.  2. 

What  Mr.  Lock  is  pleasM  farther  to 
argue  concerning  two  different  Confciouf- 
nelTes  informing  one  organiz'd  Body,  and 
confequently  uniting  two  diftind  Peribns  > 
under  one  common,  human  Appearance, 
is  nothing  to  the  Purpofe;  for  to  attempt 
to  illuftrate  any  philofophical  Point  by 
an  Hypothefis,  that  makes  a  Thing,  im« 
poflible  in  itfelf,  poflible  in  Nature,  is  to 
build  C allies  in  the  Air,  and  lay  any 
Thing  at  Pleafure,-  which  way  of  Rea- 
foning  ought  not  to  be  admitted  in 
Debates  upon  philofophical  Subjeds. 


To  conclude  this  knotty,  thorny,  per¬ 
plexed  Subjed  ;  The  Soul  is  a  fpiritual 
Being,  that  fubfifts,  knows,  and  ads.  The 
Queftion  then  is,  Whether  when  it  ceafes 
to  think,  know,  or  ad,  it  necelTarily 
ceafes  to  exift  ?  If  it  does,  then,  upon 
every  Time  it  goes  to  fleep,  it  is  annihi¬ 
lated  ;  then,  upon  every  Time  it  awakes, 
and  returns  to  think,  it  is  a  mew  created  • 
for  the  lufpending  of  a  Power  to  ad  or 
think,  is  the  fame  as  to  annihilate  that 
Power,  when  its  very  Effence  is  conceiv'd 
W  fonfilt  in  Adion  and  Thinking.  Thefe 


Part  I. 
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are  the  unavoidable  Confequences,  that  ne* 
ceffarily  arifefrom  thisWay  of Realbning, 
when  we  apply  Terms  to  Powers,  that  are 
incapable  of  fiipporting  their  Exiftence. 


CHAR  HI. 


Of  the  intellectual  Faculties  of  this  fpi* 
ritual  immaterial  Principle. 


OF  this  fpiritual  immaterial  Sub-i 
fiance,  confider’d  in  itfelf,  and  fe-  ' 
parately  from  the  Body,  we  can  difcover 
but  a  very  faint  and  incompleat  Idea  • 
Our  Knowledge  then  will  be  only  of  its 
Faculties,  which  are  Perception,  Reafbn, 
Underftanding,  and  the  Memory.  Thefe 
Powers  of  the  Soul  are  all  organical,  and 
depend  on  the  Conftitution  of  the  Brain, 
and  regular  Influence  of  the  Senfes,  for 
the  Clearnefs  and  Diftincflnefs  of  their 
Adions,  as  jDhall  appear  more  fully  here** 
after. 


i 


oug 


In  treating  of  intelledual  Beings 
ight  to  be  highly  careful  never  to  : 
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tiply  the  Number  of  their  Faculties  Chap.  5; 
above,  what  the  Providence  of  Nature 
has  given  them ;  and  where  we  perceive 
different  Degrees  of  the  lame  Faculties, 
there  to  exprefs  it  by  Terms,  that  imply 
thofe  different  Degrees  ;  and  for  this 
Reafbn  the  Imagination  and  Fancy,  to 
me,  feem  nothing  more  than  the  Under- 
ftanding  lels  attentive  to  thole  Objefts  it^ 
at  certain  Times,  does  contemplate. 


Perception  is  that  Faculty  whereby  of  the  Faculty 
the  lirfl:  Notices  of  all  external  lenfible  ° 

Objeds  are  let  in  upon  the  Soul ;  it  is 
the  Origine  of  the  Materials,  that  corn- 
pole  all  our  Thoughts,  which  are  trea- 
furM  up  by  the  Memory  to  be  reviv'd 
at  the  next  Refledidn. 


Reason  is  the  Sovereign  Power  of  of  the  Faculty 
the  Soul,  by  which  we  difcover  the 
greement  or  Dilagreement  of  all  external, 
fenfible  Objeds,  and  the  Relations,  Ha¬ 
bitudes,  and  Connexions  they  bear  to 
each  other :  It  is  that  Faculty  by  which 
we  abftrad,  compare,  and  draw  remoteft 
Confequences  from  lelf-evident  Princi- 
ples3  and  may  properly  enough  be  call'd 

the 
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Part  I.  the  Refiner  of  our  Thoughts,  and  that 
Power  by  which  we  are  diftinguifli'd 
from  the  brutal  Clafi  of  the  animated 
Creation, 


Of  the  Under-  The  Uiiderftanding  is  the  nobleft  Fa- 

ftanding  and 
Wifdom. 

,  way  of  Eminence,  expreffes  our  Wif- 

domj  which  is  only  Reafon  and  Under- 
ftanding  in  Perfedion,  It  judges  of  the 
Agreement  or  Difagreement  of  Ideas, 
and  difcovers,  after  the  laft  Efforts  of  our 
Reafon,  the  Truth  or  Falfliood  of  any 
Propofition,  we  put  concerning  the  Na-« 
tures  of  Things  in  this  imperfeft  State, 


culty  of  the  Soul,  and  that  which,  by 


OF  the  Me¬ 
mory. 


The  Memory  is  a  Power  of  the  Soul, 
by  which  we  revive  the  Ideas  of  Objeds 
and  Adions,  that  are  pall,  and  bring  them 
into  a  View  of  the  Mind,  as  if  prefent. 
This  Faculty,  according  to  Tully^  is 
twofold;  the  one  natural;  the  other  ac¬ 
quir’d  :  But  whoever  is  pleas’d  to  takel 
a  ferious  View  of  the  Memory,  will  ea-| 
lily  perceive,  that  the  artificial,  or  ac¬ 
quir’d,  is  only  the  natural  Memory  im-] 

prov’d  by  continual  Application  and) 
Study,  '  .  '  ' 
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So  abfolutely  neceffary  is  this  Power  Chap.  3. 
of  the  Mind,  that,  without  it,  no  Degrees 
of  Knowledge  fcarce  could  fubfift  in  the 
Underftanding :  For  the  upper  Rooms  of 
this  curious  Cabinet  are  furnifli’d  with 
WilHomj  from  what  we  have  learned ;  but 
if  there  was  no  Remembrance  of  paft 
Things,  as  there  is  no  Knowledge  of 
Things  to  come,  fo  the  Knowledge  of 
the  Mind  mull  be  confin'd  to  the  Ideas 
of  Things  prefent,  a  Life  fcarce  arifing 
to  the  Dignity  of  Brutes. 


The  Memory,  therefore,  treafures  up 
all  the  Ideas,  it  has  no  prelent  Occafion 
for,  in  a  proper  Repolitory,  to  be  brought 
into  View  at  the  next  Reflection  ;  and  it 
is  furprifing  to  conceive,  with  what  Rea„ 
dinefs  fome  Perlbns  can  relate  all  the  dif¬ 
ferent  Words  of  divers  Languages,  give 
their  dilFerent  Charaders,  Senles,  and 
Significations,  befides  an  almoll  infinite 
Variety  of  Faces,  Schemes,  Buildings,  and 
other  fenfible  Objeds,  that  are  continually 
imprefs'd  upon  the  Organs  of  the  Senfes ; 
yet  this  immenfe  Crowd  of  different  or 
oppofitc  Ideas  lhall  fo  exadly  fubfift 
in  the  Memory,  that  the  Mind,  upon 

a 


/ 
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Part!,  a  fudden  Command  of  the  Will,  or 
a  cafual  flight  Hint  of  the  Soul,  fliall  in 
one  Moment  revive  a  fet  Difcoufe,  con¬ 
fining  of  different  v\r ords,  Circumftances, 
and  Things. 

That  the  Memory  is  a  Faculty  im¬ 
provable,  in  certain  given  Circumftances 
only,  is  evident  from  the  faint  ImpreC 
fions  that  all  Ideas  make  upon  the  Minds 
of  both  Infants  and  very  old  People, 
whole  Images  are  liable  to  be  eafily  e- 
ras’d,  becaufe  their  Impreflions  do  not 
reach  the  Mind  with  an  Impulfe  ftrong 
enough  to  excite  a  full  Conception  of  the 
Objed:  And  they  feem  evidently  not  to 
do  this,  becaufe  the  Fibres  of  the  feveral 
Avenues  or  Senfes,  that  lead  to  the  Scat 
of  the  common  Senfbrium,  are  too  much 
relax'd  under  a  State  of  Infancy,  and  too 
much  contraded  under  that  of  old  Age, 
whereupon  the  Paflions  abate,  and  all  the 
Faculties  are  but  clumfily  perform'd. 

Of  the  Senfa-  In  Infants  \h^Machmula  of  the  Nerves 

S,  and  why  ^^d  Fibres  that  compofe  the  Brain  are  na- 
theyarefolan-  turally  fo  far  relax’d,  or  Hand  at  luch  a 

Diftance  from  each  other,  that  they  fcarce 

permit 
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permit  the  Ideas  of  Objeds  to  take  Pof-  Chap:  3, 
leffion  of  the  Mind,  from  the  Faintnefs  of 
their  Appulfe ;  which  Machinula  ap¬ 
proach  nearer  and  nearer  to  each  other, 
and  are  fufceptible  of  fmaller  Impref- 
fions,  as  the  Child  advances  in  Years, 
till  at  laft  they  arrive  at  the  Point 
of  their  Perfedion,  which  I  take  to  be 
from  the  twenty  fifth  to  the  thirty  fifth 
Year  of  our  Age,  varying  this  particular 
Period,  according  as  the  Conftitution  of 
the  Habit  is  more  or  lefs.  biliofe,  phleg- 
matick,  or  abounding  with  the  melan¬ 
choly  Humour.  At  this  Time  the  Wit, 

Genius,  and  whatever  elle  depends  on 
the  fineft  Touches  of  the  Senfations,  are 
in  their  fuileft  Zenith. 

\ 

These  MacJoinula  that  fupport  the  9^  Senn- 
Senfations  recede  from  this  Standard,  or  Men, and  why 
Point  of  Perfection,  as  the  Perlbn  more 
and  more  advances  in  Years,  till,  in  old 
Age  they  are  fo  clolely  purs’d  up,  as 
fcarce  to  give  the  Mind  any  Intelligence 
from  the  ftrongeft  Imprellions  of  Ob¬ 
jects.  In  the  Extremes  of  old  Age  they 
are  fo  ftrongly  contraded,  as  to  flop  up 
and  obliterate  all  the  Avenues  to  this 
noble  thinking  Being.  But 
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Sy^y\J  But  this  I  muftobferve,  that  tht 

chinula  that  compofe  the  Fibres  of  the 
Brain,  do  not  arrive  at  their  Centre  of 
Perfedion,  lb  early  as  thofe  that  com- 
pofe  the  Fibres  of  the  Nerves,  which  is 
the  Realbn  why  a  longer  Time  is  neceC- 
fary  to  compleat  our  Underftanding  and 
Judgment,  than  our  Wit  and  Genius  j  the  j 
former  of  which  I  think  do  not  arrive 
at  their  full  Maturity,  till  towards  the 
fortieth  or  forty  fifth,  and  in  fome  not  *: 
till  the  fiftieth  Year.  I  do  not  fay,  but* 
that  a  Man  may  have  a  very  large  Share 
of  Judgment  before  any  of  the  fore¬ 
going  Periods ;  but  I  am  firmly  of  Gpi-  ; 
nion,  that  the  Time  of  its  Perfedion  isp ; 
not  fully  compleated,  till  towards  the'  j 
forty  fifth  Year,  though  it  muftbecon-^ 
fefs'd,  that  fome,.  in  Ipite  of  Age,  live  I 
Babies  all  the  Days  of  their  Life.  ^ 

Thus  far  we  have  convey'd  our  Views,^I 
from  the  loweft  FibreofSenfation, through^  | 
a  Series  of  Caufes  and  Effeds,  till  we  | 
arrive  at  the  lupreme  Faculty  of  the  I 
Underftanding,  which,  as  a  Judge,  de-|| 

termines  j 
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termines  the  final  E  vents  of  what  is  moft  Chap.  3. 
proper  for  a  rational  Being  to  purfue. 


The  Will  comes  laft,  and,  as  the  Topof  theWilh 
Faculty  of  the  Soul,  determines  the  Man 
to  Adlion,  after  the  Refult  of  Reafon^ 
Judgment,  and  the  Underftanding.  Wif- 
dom  confifts  in  ading  upon  reafbnable 
Motives,  and  the  Underftanding  difco- 
vers  thole  Motives  that  may  be  moft  rea- 
fonable  for  a  rational  Creature  to  ad  up¬ 
on;  lb  that  tho’  the  Impulle,  with  which 
the  Fibres  imprels  external  Objeds 
upon  the  Paffions,  may  have  a  Power 
ftrongly  to  impel  the  Mind  towards 
thefe  Objeds ;  yet  the  Will  is  capable 
of  counter-ading  all  thefe  Motions  of 
*  of  the  Paffions,  whenever  the  Mind  is 
pleas’d  to  exert  its  Faculties  in  a  proper 
Manner.  This  proper  Manner  of  Ading 
in  a  regular  Scheme  of  Life,  arifes  from 
the  Power,  that  the  Will  has  to  execute 
the  Determinations  of  the  Underftanding, 
after  balancing  the  Conveniences  and  In¬ 
conveniences,  that  attend  the  Ilfue  of  any 
Adion,  as  far  as  it  is  in  our  Power  to 
conceive. 
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Pa  RT  I.  The  Underftanding  lets  us  fee  the  Ad- 

vantages  or  Diiad vantages, that  follow  up¬ 
on  our  Purfuit  of  any  Objeds ;  and  the 
Will  gives  it  Sanction  for  their  Execution* 
But  in  our  Purfoits  of  all  irregular  Ac¬ 
tions,  the  Execution  of  the  Will  pre¬ 
cedes  the  Inquiries  of  the  Underftanding ; 
that  is,  the  Mind  afts  upon  Paflion  on¬ 
ly,  without  any  Reference  to  the  Laws 
of  God  or  Nature  ;  that  is,  he  follows, 
in  his  Adions,  the  Diftates  of  his  fenfual 
Appetites,  which  are  fiire  to  lead  him 
wrong,-  and,  when  indulg'd  to  Extremes, 
fail  not  to  bear  down  both  the  Under¬ 
ftanding,  Reafon,  and  whatlbever  elfe  is 
facred  in  the  Animal  OEconomy,  and, 
from  the  nobleft  of  all  Creatures,  reduce 
him  upon  a  Level,  or  rather  beneath  the 
Condition  of  a  mere  Brute. 

According  to  this  Syftem,  tlien,  the 
Underftanding  is  the  liipreme  Faculty, 
and  receives  its  Knowledge  or  Diftoveries 
of  Truth  from  the  Affiftance  of  Reafon, 
which  is  a  Faculty  next  to  it  in  Dignity  j 
and  Realbn  ari  fes  from  ourThought,  which, 
in  the  Abfence  of  Objects,  is  that  Faculty 
we  call  the  Memory}  and  our  Thoughts 
,  we 
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wc  receive  from  our  Perception;  and  Per-  Chap. 
ception  from  the  Ideas  that  come  in  by 
Senfation ;  and  thefe  Senfations  are  fur- 
nifh^d  to  the  Soul  from  the  Impreffions 
that  Objefts  make  upon  the  ftveral  Organs 
of  the  Senfes  :  And  this  is  the  Order  of 
Nature,  from  whence  the  Soul  itfelf 
comes  poffefs^d  of  all  that  Store  of  Know¬ 
ledge,  that  differs  one  Man  from  another. 


From  the  Connexion  of  the  foregoing 
Reafonings,  it  clearly  appears,  that  the 
whole  Series  of  Faculties,  that  make  up 
this  Syftem  of  humane  Thoughts,  are  all 
depending  on  each  other;  fo  that  though 
the  Faculties  be  divers,  yet  the  Soul 
prefer ves  the  Unity  of  its  Effence  amidft 
the  Variety  of  its  Operations. 

Now  as  thefe  feveral  Faculties  fubfift.  Arguments  to 
and  as  they  could  not  fubfift  without  a  fftence^of  fn ' 
Subjeft,  therefore  we  juftly  conclude  immaterial 

that  they  are  fupported  upon  a  Subjira-  tina^  from 
tiim ;  and  this  SubJIratum  the  moft  in- 
genious  Philofbphers  have  dignify^d  with 
the  Title  of  an  immaterial  Subftance,  and 
this  Subftance  we  call  the  humane  Soul. 

E  2 
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Part  I.  And  that  none  of  the  foregoing  Fa^ 
culties  alone  can  pofGbly  be  that  Ray  of 
divine  Light,  that  ftiines  thus  bright  with¬ 
in  us,-  will  appear  evident  from  their  be¬ 
ing  dependent  on  each  other,  and  all  fiib-. 
ordinate  Minifters  to  the  Soul  itfelf;  nor 
can  it  be  Matter,  or  any  of  its  A- 
rangements,  forReafons  I  have  given  in 
Page  2(5.  Nor  can  a  Compofition  of  Mat¬ 
ter  and  Motion,  or  any  of  their  Affec¬ 
tions,  be  made  to  think,  as  this  Ipiritual 
Principle  in  human  Bodies  can  do ;  be- 
caufe  it"s  impoffible,  in  the  Nature  of 
Things,  that  Matter  and  Motion,  in  them- 
felves  incogitative  and  void  of  Senfe, 
can  become  cogitative  and  fenfible  only 
by  Divifion  and  Change  of  Place,  which 
is  all  that  Motion  can  produce  in  any 
Syftem  of  Matter  unorganiz’d,  for  the 
Reception  of  a  fpiiitual  immaterial  Be¬ 
ing  ;  nor  can  it  be  all  or  any  of  the  fore¬ 
going  Faculties  fuperadded  to  certain 
Parcels  of  Matter,  according  to  a  Suggef- 
tion  of  Mr.  Lock ;  for  that  would  either 
be  to  deftroy  the  Effence  of  Matter,  or, 
at  leaft,  to  conftitute  a  new  kind  of  Mat¬ 
ter,  diftind  from  all  other  kinds  of  Matter, 
that  we  know  of  in  the  Creation. 


It 
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It  necelFarily  follows  then,  that  That  Chap. 
which  thinks  is  the  foregoing  Faculties 
fuperadded  to  an  immaterial  Subftance ; 
this  immaterial  Subftance  muft  refide  in 
the  Brain  fome  how,  and  confequently 
have  its  proper  ^bt ;  and  though  it  may 
be  difficult,  or  rather  impoffible,  exa£Hy 
to  determine  the  Seat  of  its  Refidence, 
yet  the  Center  of  the  Brain,  from  its 
Struflure  and  Mechanilin,  feems  moft  ca¬ 
pable  of  lodging  this  divine  Gueft  ;  for 
there,  mpft  probably,  is  placd  the  Seat  of 
the  common  Senforium ;  there  the  Organs 
of  the  feveral  Senles  reach,  and  thither 
they  convey  all  their  Reports  of  Mat¬ 
ters,  that  concern  the  Mind’s  Cognizance. 

And  thus  the  God  of  Nature  has  form’d 
us ;  and  thus  he  has  ordain'd,  that  Mate¬ 
rial  ftiould  obey  the  J)iredion  of  imma-^ 
terial,  and  immaterial  of  material  Be¬ 
ings.  Thus  Matter  moves  Thought,  and 
Thought  Matter;  and  thus  the  intellec¬ 
tual  Faculties  are  affeded  with  Matter 
and  Motion,  and  fubjeft  to  Pleafure  and 
Pain,  both  from  Objefts  that  have,  and 
thofe  that  have  no  immediate  Contad  wit^ 

|he  Body,  but  only  ad  at  a  Diftance. 

E3  GHAP^  ' 
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Definition  of 
Wit  in  Con- 
veriatioD. 


Of  the  Spleen,  Vapours,  and 


C  H  A  P.  IV. 

Of  the  Exeretje  of  the  foregoing  Facul^ 
tieSj  in  producing  the  natural  Frinci^ 
;ple5  of  fVit  and  Genius. 

IT  naturally  falls  in  my  Way  here  to 
fpeak  of  Wit,  after  difcourling  of  the 
feveral  intelledual  Faculties,  becaufe  it 
is  a  Power  or  Habit  of  the  Mind  arifing 
from  a  Quicknefs  or  Readinefs  in  their  Ex- 
ercife,  and  demands  a  peculiar  Strudure, 
MechaniCn,  and  Modulation  of  the  Brain, 
for  its  ready  Produdion.  This  Habitude 
can  never  be  learnM,  but;  is  the  pecu¬ 
liar  Gift  of  Nature,  whereby  its  Pro¬ 
ficients  are  enabled  to  exprefi  the  fineft, 
fofteft,  and  tendereft  Sentiments  upon 
every  Objed,  in  the  moft  furprizing, 
lofty,  and  elegant  Manner. 

\ 

Wit  then,  abftradedly  confider’d  in 
itfelf,  and  as  it  relates  to  Gonverfation  in 
general,  I  define  to  be  a  Readinels  of  ex- 
prelTing  the  moft  delicate  Sentiments  in 
tlie  fineft  Manner.  But 
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But  in  order  to  enjoy  this  happy  DIf-  Chap.  4/ 
pofition  of  Genius,  it  is  neceflary  that  his  . 

Mind  be  endued  with  a  polite,  elegant  tion  or  Aaion 

Turn  of  Thought,  a  Quicknefs  of  Me-  cfn&r^o”fo?m 
mory,  and  a  noble,  graceful  Manner  in  acompieteWit, 

the  Delivery  of  his  Sentiments;  forunlefs 
the  Organs  of  the  Memory  readily  revive 
agreeable  Ideas,  and  unlefs  allb  there  be 
a  Quicknefs,  and  Facility  in  the  Expref- 
fion,  he  will  fcarce  pals  for  a  Wit  of  the 
firft  Clafs  or  Standard. 

What  Dilpofition,  therefore,  it  is  inTheDifpofi- 
the  Brain,  Nerves,  and  Organs  of  the  Ha-  ii^lhe^a^ninTaf 
bit,  that  furnifhes  the  Mind  with  thofe 
lively  Ideas,  that  fo  agreeably  lurprize 
Mankind,  may  not  be  a  Subjed  unwor¬ 
thy  of  our  Enquiry. 

We  obferve  that  all  Wit,  or  thofe 
Prettineffes  of  Expreffion,  that  fo  fingu- 
larly  pleale  in  Converlation,  arife  in  the  ^ 

Speaker  from  a  ftrong  Impulle  of  the 
Ideas  made  on  the  Seat  of  the  common 
Senforium.  Now  it  is  impoflible  that  this 
ftronger  Impulle  can  be  made  on  the  Seat- 
of  the  common  Senforium  without  a  plen- 
Uful  Secretion  of  animal  Spirits ;  or  that 

E  4 
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Part  I.  there  can  be  a  plentiful  Secretion  of  ani- 
WOTV/  mal  Spirits  to  convey  the  Ideas  of  Ob- 
jefts,  without  the  glandulous  Subftance 
of  the  Brain  be  tight,  firm,  and  elaftick ; 
fo  that  in  order  to  form  a  fitting  Habita¬ 
tion  for  the  Refidence  of  a  finifhM  Wit, 
it  is  neceffary,  that  the  Arteries  be  greatly 
fpringy,  the  Blood  eafily  moveable,  the 
Secretion  of  the  Spirits  naturally  large, 
N  and  the  Syftern  of  the  Nerves  fcrew^d  up 
to  the  higheft  Degree  of  Elafticity  their 
natural  Standard  will  admit. 

From  a  Syftern  of  Veins,  Nerves,  and 
Arteries,  thus  conftituted,  it  often  hap¬ 
pens,  that  the  Sallies  of  Wit  are  involun¬ 
tary  Starts,  and  arife  from  extraordinary 
Motions  of  the  Soul,  which  elevates  the 
Faculties  above  their  natural  Sphere  of 
Action;  that  is,  when  the  Impulfe  of  the 
foregoing  Inftruments  arc  brought  near- 
eft  the  Point  of  their  Balance,  that  is,  the 
Center  of  their  Perfedion ;  then  it  is,  that 
the  Mind  is  in  its  higheft  Elevation,  the 
Faculties  expanded  to  their  loftieft  Height. 
And  this  is  the  State  of  the  Mind  in 
thofe  extremely  fine  Deferiptions,  tl^t 
fo  fenfibly  affed  us  in  poetick  Writings, 
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the  very  reading  of  which  lhall  furprize  Chap.  4. 
the  Soul  with  very  great  Emotions.  All 
thole  fublime  Flights  and  extatick  Vi- 
fions,  that  elevate  the  Soul  above  itfelf, 
whereby  it  towers  above  the  Clouds,  Ibars 
into  inviiible  Worlds,  and  difcovers  Beau¬ 
ties,  in  that  vaft  immenfe  Theatre  of  the 
Univerfe,  indifcoverable  by  meaner  Capa¬ 
cities,  owe  their  Rile  to  this  due  Modu¬ 
lation  of  the  Solids,  to  this  happy  Struc¬ 
ture  of  the  Fibres. 


We  generally  obferve,  that  the  moil 
elevated  Wits,  or  thofe  of  the  fublimeft 
Clafi,  are  fenfibly  affeded  with  the  leaft 
Difrefped: ;  their  Paffions  are  all  Tinder, 
that  takes  Fire  from  the  fmalleft  Spark> 

I  and  blaze  into  a  Flame  at  the  leaft  Re- 
fentment;  like  Razors  exquilitely  finely 
1  fet,  that  foon  lofe  their  Edge,  they  are  ea- 
I  jlly  dilconcerted  from  the  leaft  Changes 
in  Nature. 

Wit  in  Bufinefs,  or  a  Readinels  to  tranC.  of  wit  la 
aft  Affairs,  differs  not  from  Wit  in  Con- 
yerfation,  and  is  only  the  applying  our 
witty  Thoughts  to  Aftion,  according  as 
the  Exigence  of  our  Affairs  ftiall  diffe- 

"  rently 
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Part  I.  rently  demand  our  Application ;  and  as^ ! 

the  former  conlifts  in  expreffing  our  j 
Thoughts^  with  Quicknefs  and  Vivacity  | 
in  an  elegant  Manner ;  lb  this  latter  in  | 
readily  putting  thofe  Thoughts  in  Exe¬ 
cution  ;  and  therefore  demands  the  Aflif.  ^ 
tance  of  Judgment  to  aid  the  Contrivance 
of  its  Schemes,  and  balance  the  Impetuo- 
fity  of  the  PalHons ;  and  for  this  Reafon 
we  not  improperly  term  Perfons  of  this 
Complexion  judicious  Wits,  or  Men  ex¬ 
pert  in  Bufinefi.  ' 

Now,  the  Mind,  by  Virtue  of  its 
thinking  Principle,  having  a  Power  to 
contemplate  any  of  its  Ideas,  will  cer¬ 
tainly  entertain  thofe,  that  will  give  it 
moft  Pleafure ;  and  thofe  will  aflford  it  , 
generally  the  moft  Pleafure,  if  they  are 
of  the  pleafing  Kind,  that  came  in  laft, 
becaufe  they  are  new ;  and  this  is  the 
Reafon  why  witty  People  are  feldom  long 
pleas'd  in  the  fame  Circumftances ;  nor 
indeed  is  it  polHible  they  ever  ftiould,  fince 
different  Scenes  of  Pleafurcs  are  continu¬ 
ally  foliciting  their  Senfes  with  the  famq 
'  Degree  of  Impulfe, 
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Great  Wits  alfo  feldom  are  remar-  Chap: 4. 
I  kable  lor  a  large  Share  of  Judgment,  or 
\  any  tolerable  Method  of  juft  reafoning  and 
I  ranging  thefe  Ideas,  that  crowd  fo  fall 
I  upon  their  Imagination  ^  and  to  this  Ori¬ 
gin  I  impute  that  Ficklenefs  and  Change- 
ablenefs  of  Temper  they  are  lb  apt  to  be 
:  affefted  with;  forReafbn  and  Judgment, 
where  they  exift  in  any  eminent  Degree, 
require  Thought  and  Attention  on  the 
lame  Ideas,  elpecially  when  we  would  em¬ 
ploy  thole  noble  Faculties  in  difeovering 
the  more  lecret  and  hidden  Properties  of 
material  Objeds,  and  what  Relation  they 
bear  to  the  reft  of  the  Univerfe ;  but  for 
thefe  Enquiries,  the  moft  refined  Wits 
have  not  Time,  from  the  Succeffion  of 
Ideas  that  crowd  upon  their  Minds  equal¬ 
ly  ftrong,  and  equally  alFeding;  and  as  the 
laft  are  generally  the  neweft,  and  the 
neweft,  from  the  Defire  gf  Novelty,  al¬ 
ways  the  moft  pleafing,  lb  it  comes  to 
pals,  that  they  change  their  former,  for 
thefe  Ideas,  that  compofe  their  latter 
Thoughts,  and  govern  their  Aftions  in 
Life  accordingly. 


Wit 


I 


6o  Of  the  Spleen,  Vapours, 

Part  L  Wit  in  Books  requires  that  the  Lines 
be  natural,  and  the  Subjeft  well  chofen. 

Books.  Poetry  is  the  nobleft  Manner  of  Writing, 
that  the  Faculties  of  the  Mind  can  en¬ 
gage  upon  :  It  affords  the  moft  furprifing 
Flights, upon  all  the  various  Scenes  of  Art 
and  Nature.  In  Writings  of  this  Kind, 
intended  to  pleafe,  the  Genius  fliould  al- 
^  ways  rife  in  Proportion  to  the  Dignity  of 

the  Matter,  and  fling  out  the  boldeft 
Flights  on  the  fublimeft  and  moll  impor-  , 
tant  Incidents.  When  a  Start  of  the  Ima¬ 
gination  has  flung  out  an  uncommon  Sen¬ 
timent,  it  depends  on  an  After-Thought 
-to  polifh,  refine,  and  purge  it  from  that 
Drofs,  it  might  have  contrafted  in  its  firft 
Conception.  This  calls  for  the  Affiftance 
of  Judgment,  which  is  always  necelTary 
to  finifh  a  complete  Poet. 

If  a  Man  talks  well,  and  writes  ill,  it  s 
■  becaufe  the  Ideas  of  the  Subjed  he  treats 
of,  pafs  the  Mind  fafter  than  the  Memory 
can  diftinftly  retain  their  Connexion ;  lb 
that  the  Chain  of  his  moft  beautiful 
Thoughts  are  broken  and  confused,  before 
he  can  commit  them  to  Paper  in  that  cle- 
V  gant  Order  they  firft  arofe  to  his  View. 


Melancholy. 

Many  Perfons  will  talk  exceeding  well 
upon  any  Subjedt,  entertain  you  with  a 
fine  Flow  of  Words,  a  Volubility  of 
Tongue,  and  yet  write  very  ill.  This 
Incapacity  of  Writing  arifes  from  the  na¬ 
tural  Springinefs  of  the  Fibres,  that  com- 
pofe  the  Brain ;  whereby  the  Ideas  of  Ob- 
jefts  are  ftruck  on  the  Seat  of  the  common. 
Senforium  with  a  ftrong  Impulfe,  which 
being  fucceeded  by  others  equally  as 
ftrong,  and  thefe  by  others  equally  affed- 
ing,  it  follows,  that  though  the  Mind  can 
take  hold  of  them  to  difcharge  in  Vollies 
of  choice  Epithets,  or  fmart  Repartees  ; 
yet  from  the  continual  Impulfes  is  the 
Memory  unable  to  retain  them  in  that 
I  natural  Order  neceffary  to  fiipply  the  DiC* 
courfe  with  Diftindnefs  and  Clearnefs. 
And  hence  it  happens  that  Perfons  of  this 
airy  Caft  of  Mind  are  but  indifferent  OE- 
conomifts  ;  for  the  fiicceflive  Impulfes, 
being  ftrongly  ftruck  on  the  Fancy,  vio¬ 
lently  impel  their  Inclinations  to  divers 
Schemes  at  the  fameTime ;  whereby  they 
are  conftant  to  nothing  but  Inconftancy  it 
felf,  promifing  themleives  golden  Moun¬ 
tains  in  this,  in  that,  and  every  Scheme 
they  undertake  j  though  nothing  proC- 

pers 
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Part  I.  pers  through  their  Ficklenefs  and  Un- 
Ileadinefs  of  Temper, 

From  whence  And  to  this  Origin,  I  think,  we  may 
the  Mlfcar-  impute  the  Mifcarriages  of  moft  of  our 

Projeaorsa-  Projedors ;  for  though  they  are  often 


endued  with  Talents  excellent  at  Inven¬ 
tion,  yet  either  through  a  Milcalculation 
of  the  Expences  necelfary  to  condud  the 
Enterprize,  or  for  want  of  Judgment  to 
balance  the  Impetuofity  of  their  Paffions, 
and  keep  them  Heady  to  the  fame  Pro- 
jed  once  begun,  it  often  happens  that  moft 
of  their  well-concerted  Schemes  come  to 
nothing.  For  this  Reafon  we  frequently 
obferve,  that  thofe,  that  are  remarkable 
for  a  Maftery  in  the  fuperior  Sciences,  ; 
are  generally  moft  ftrongly  impell’d  to¬ 
wards  Wine,  Women,  and  Mufick  ;  that 
is,  thefe  Objeds  have  a  greater  Influence 
over  their  Paffions,  than  thofe  caft  in  a 
more  abjed  Mould,  or  whofe  Fibres 
are  left  curioufly  modulated,  becaufe 
the  feveral  Organs  of  their  Senles, 
are  more  delicate  in  their  Texture,  andi 
lie  opener  to  the  Enchantment  of  thofe | 
deluding  Objeds,  through  a  more  exqui- 
ftte  Relifli  in  their  Senfations  j  and 
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is  an  Obfervadon  verified  from  conftant  Chap. 4. 
Experience,  that  not  only  your  elevated 
Wits  are  thus  prone  to  their  Pleafures, 
but  the  moft  excellent  Artifts  of  the  low- 
eft  Clafs  of  Mechanicks,  can  never  be  pre- 
vail’d  on  to  work  at  the  meaneft  Occupa¬ 
tion,  ib  long  as  they  have  got  a  Penny  to 
fpend. 


Yet  after  all,  I  muft  confefi,  that  there 
feems,  to  me,  Ibme  peculiar  Oddities  in  a 
Genius  of  the  fineft  Caft,  not  account¬ 
able  from  the  Laws  of  our  Philofophy ; 
but  this  Gonceffion  no  ways  deftroys  the 
Grounds  of  their  depending  on  mecha¬ 
nical  Powers,  but  only  difcovers  our  Ig¬ 
norance  and  Want  of  Judgment,  to  ex- 
*  plain  thefe  Angular  Properties  of  Wit 
agreeable  to  the  Tenourof  thofe  Laws. 


j  To  conclude :  From  thefe  Realbnings 
I  and  Arguments  it  evidently  appears,  that 
the  fineft  Genius,  that  the  World  could 
ever  boaft,  depended  on  the  due  Modu¬ 
lation  of  the  Fibres,  From  this  proper 
Stridure  of  the  Nerves,  arofe  thofe  fine 
I  Compofures,  that  our  Countryman  Shake-- 
fpeare  naturally  writ,  and  which  ftill  con¬ 
tinue 
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Part  I.  tinue  to  pleafe  our  Gentlemen  of  the  fineft 
Tafte.  To  this  happy  Mechanifm  of 
the  Organs  we  owe  the  Fire  of  Horner^ 
the  Floridnefi  of  Virgil^  and  the  Strength 
and  Beauties  of  Milton.  Thefe  Men,  all 
in  their  Times,  were  Originals,  and  ex- 
celf  d  in  the  fineft  Way  of  Writing  upon 
the  fublimeft  Subjcds  *  and  very  few  of 
their  Followers  have  ever  been  able  to 
equal  their  excellent  Compofitions. 


Of  the  Exercije  of  the  foregoing  FacuU 
ties^  in  producing  the  natural  Trinci^ 
fles  of  Stupidity. 


These  two  Subjects,  concerning 
Wit  and  Stupidity,  I  have  chofe 
to  place  in  the  neareft  Diftance  to  each 
other,  that,  like  the  Shades  and  Lights 
in  Painting,  the  Reader  may  more  diC- 
tindly  view  the  Difference  between  the 
Principles  that  fupport  a  fine  natural  Ge* 
nius,  and  thofe  that  affed  the  Organs  of^ 
the  rational  Faculties  with  a  Slownefs,§ 
Dullnefs,  and  Heayinefs  in  their  Exercife 

and'^^ 
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and  I  queftion  not,  but  that  it  will  be  Chap.  5'. 
difcoverable,  from  the  following  Obfer- 
vations,  that  it's  highly  probable,  I  dare 
not  fay  certain,  that  the  foie  Difference 
between  the  moft  elevated  Genius,  and 
the  mofl:  abjeft  Stupidity,  depends  more 
upon  the  peculiar  Strudhire  and  Har¬ 
mony  of  the  Fibres,  than  what  perhaps 
hitherto  has  been  taken  Notice  of. 


I  SHALL  therefore,  in  this  Chapter, 
make  it  my  chief  Bulmefs  to  difcover,  how, 
from  many  accidental  Caufes,  the  Exer- 
cife  of  thofe  fovereign  Faculties  may  be 
divefted  of  their  Rationality ;  and  the 
brighteft  Wits,  and  moft  exalted  Under- 
ftandings,  from  the  mechanical  Affeftions 
of  Matter  and  Motion,  reduc’d  upon  a 
Level  with  the  moft  abjeft  and  unin* 
telligent  Changlings ;  and  if  fuch  Chan¬ 
ges  are  poffible  in  Nature,  and  do  often 
happen  under  divers  Difeafes,  it  will  be  a 
well  fupportedProbability,  that  the  Center 
of  Perfection,  in  Relation  to  the  Exercife 
of  the  intelledlual  Faculties,  may  not  fo 
much  depend  on  any  Inequalities  of 
Knowledge  in  the  Faculties  themfelves,as 
in  the  different  Motions  of  their  Organs^ 
while  the  Soul  is  oblig'd  to  animate  thele 
corporeal  Machines.  And,  that  this  isfo 

F  will 
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PartT.  will,  appear  more  than  probable,  from 
the  Difbrders  that  neceffarily  enfue  in 
the  Exercife  of  thefe  noble  Pov/ers,  when 
ever  the  Figure,  Motion,  and  Texture 
of  the  Brain,  or  Organs  of  the  feveral 
Senfes,  are  from  any  Caufes  difconccrted. 

Do  we  not  daily  fee,  in  the  moft  fa¬ 
miliar  Inftances,  that  a  Man  of  the  bright¬ 
er  Parts,  and  moft  enlarg’d  Underftand- 
ing,  fhali  have  all  his  Wifdom  and  noble 
Endowments  difconceited  by  theTyranny 
of  a  nervous  Fever,  or  a  eafual,  fudden 
Fit  of  Lunacy  *  and  under  thefe  Prefe 
fures,  how  awkwardly  does  he  exercife 
thofe  Powers,  with  which,  but  a  little 
before,  he  charm’d  Mankind,  was  able 
to  penetrate  into  the  fecret  Receifes 
of  Nature,  and  difeover  the  Laws  of 
Beings,  lying  in  their  primitive  Beds, 
fcarce  yet  form’d  into  their  proper  Spe¬ 
cies:  Yet  even  now  we  behold  him,  di- 
vefted  of  the  Exercife  of  his  Rationality, 
can  we  fay  that  his  Soul  differs  from 
what  it  was  before  ?  Not  at  all,  certainly ; 
remove  but  the  Clog  of  Matter  that  the 
Motion  of  the  Fever,  or  Starts  of  Lu¬ 
nacy,  laid  upon  the  Organs  of  the  Brain, 

and 
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and  the  regularOperation  ofall  theFacul-  Chap,  5'. 
ties  returns,  his  Realbn  brightens,  his  Parts 
revive,  and  he  becomes,  in  every  Refpedt, 
the  fame  amiable  Perfon  he  was  before. 


How  natural  therefore  is  it  to 
conclude,  from  the  foregoing  Realbnings, 
that  an  Idiot,  or  Changling,  as  Mr.  Lockes 
is  pleas'd  to  exprefi  it,  is  born  with  the 
lame  Clog  of  Matter  on  the  Organs  of 
his  Intelleduals,  (I  do  not  fay  the  lamc' 
Fever,  for  the  Avenues  of  the  Brains 
I  may  be  flopp'd  without  a  Fever;)  that' 

'  will  accidentally  reduce  the  wifeft  Man 
into  the  Condition  of  a  mere  Natural 
and  that  the  Want  of  Reafon,  in  thefts 
Creatures,  does  not  arile  fo  much  from  a 
i  Want  of  a  reafonable’,  human  Soul,  as 
:  the  Want  of  proper  Organs  to  exercife. 
the  reafonable,  intellectual  Faculties, 


Mr.  Everard^  formerly  Apothecary  a  Turprizing 
in  Milk-Street j,  was  pleas'd  to  tell  me, 
that  he  perfectly  knew  a  poor  Woman  the 

Namptwich  in  Chejhireyh^t  had  been  Its,  after  flie 
fubjed  to  Fits  of  Lunacy  for  near  twenty 
Years,  This  Woman,  as  flie  was  wan- twenty  Years: 
dring  among  the  Rocks  and  Mountains 
near,  that  Place,  accidentally  flipt  from 

F  2  the 
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Part  L  the  Ridge  of  a  fteep  Hill,  near  150 
Foot  high,  and  in  the  Fall  broke  her  left 
Arm,  but  received  this  Advantage  in  Re- 
compence,  that  ever  after  ftie  recover’d 
the  perfed  Ufe  of  all  her  Senfes. 

This  furprizing  and  liidden  Change 
could  happen  no  otherwife,  but  as  the 
Shock,  ftie  receiv'd  in  the  Fall,  turn’d  her 
Brain  right,  that,  by  fome  accidental 
Stroke  before, had  been  turn'd  wrong;  or 
at  leaft  the  Concuflion  flie  receiv'd  in  the 
Fall  open’d  fome  Avenues  of  the  Brain, 
whofe  Obftrudions  before  interrupted 
the  right  Difplay  of  thofe  Organs,  on 
whofe  Reditude  the  rational  Exercife  of 
the  intelledual  Faculties  had  their  princi^  ' 
pal  Dependance.  Had  this  Woman  ' 
been  born  with  the  fame  PrelTure  upon 
the  Organs  of  the  Brain,  that  ftie  fuffer'd 
for  the  twenty  Years  before  the  Fall,  no 
doubt,  but  that,  according  to  Mr.  Locke* 
Principles,  Ihe  would  have  had  no  more 
Title  to  Humanity,  than  a  Monfter^ 
whom  I  take  to  be  a  Creature  fo  niilha- 
pen  in  its  Members,  as  renders  it  proper 
to  be  ftruck  out  of  the  Lift  of  the  human 
Species. 


But 
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But  to  enforce  this  Point  more  clear-  Chap. 
ly,  and  prove  that  this  Exercife  of  the 
Faculties  is  Intirely  dependant  on  the 
Exercife  of  the  Solids  and  Fluids,  I  lhall 
beg  leave  juft  to  touch  upon  the  Caules 
!  of  thole  irregular  Turns  of  Thought, 

I  and  falle  Appetites  that  often  affeft  young 
Girls  under  the  Green  Sicknefs,  and  why 
they  covet  Things  dilagreeable  to  their 
Natures,  and  which  they  themfelves  • 

would  loath  under  a  found  State  of 

» ^ .  *1  •  ' 

Health. 

!  Who  would  think  it  polEble,  did  not  oftheChange 
daily  Experience  convince  us  of  it,  that  under 
a  thin,  pale,  meagre  Girl  Ihould  covet  Green  Sick- 

^  1»wXb% 

toafted  Coals  before  wholelome  Food,  or 
prefer  the  cranching  of  dirty  Lime  and 
Tobacco  Pipes  before  the  moft  delicious 
Viands,  or  the  harlh  Noife  that  ariles  from 
treading  Cinders  under  Foot,  before  the 
moft  melodious  Mufick  ?  and  yet  in  Faft 
I  am  able  to  produce  numberlels  In- 
ftances  in  Confirmation  of  thele  Cafes* 

And  that  thele  ftrange  and  unufual  De-^, 
fires  arife  only  from  a  perverted  Motion 
of  the  Solids  and  Fluids,  is  clear ;  for  if, 
py  proper  Applications,  you  recover  thele 
/  ’  ’  F  j  podili 
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Part  I.  bodily  Organs  to  their  regular  Standard 
again,  thefe  unnatural  Delires,  and  ftrange  . 
unufual  Fancies  will  vanilh  of  their  own  i 
Accord. 

I  s  H  A  L  L  conclude  thefc  Reflexions 
with  one  of  the  moll  furprizing  Hiftories 
that  perhaps  ever  was  taken  Nptice  of 
before.  It  is  of  a  Gentleman  that  was 
wittieft  when  he  was  mad,  and  fillieft 
when  he  was  Ibber ;  that  is,  recover’d  to 
the  natural  Exercife  of  his  Organs  again. 
In  this  Cafe  the  accidental  Shock  that  . 
often  turns  the  Brain  wron-c?,  fhovM  his 
right,  and  recover^  fome  Glimmerings  ’ 
of  Wit  and  Genius  to  him,  that  was  born  g 
■  'but  one  Remove  from  a  mere  Natural,  n* 


A  very  re*  Times  of  Henry  III.  of  France^ 

tory^of  there  happen’d  to  refide  at  Court,  a  young 
that  was  wit-  Gentleman  of  a  very  graceful  Deport- 

was  msdTand  Hient,  blit  whofe  Coiiverfation  was  ex- 
fiiheft  when  he  tfemely  low  and  trifling;  yet  for  this 

outward  Appearance,  this  Mimickry, 
^and  Shape  of  a  Man,  feveral  Court  La¬ 
dies  could  not  but  entertain  a  very  high 
Value  and  Efteem.  It  lb  fell  out,  as  he 
yias  one  Night  returning  from  a  Ball, 
.y  ‘  that' 
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that  a  young  Gentleman  tript  up  his  Chap. 
Heels,  and  gave  him  fuch  a  Bang  upon 
the  Scull,  as  greatly  difconcerted  his 
Brain,  and  flung  him  into  Fits  of  Lu¬ 
nacy;  but  however,  during  the  Inter¬ 
vals  of  his  mad  Fits,  he  acquir’d  fuch  a 
Knack  of  ingenious  Raillery,  as  greatly 
delighted  the  whole  Court.  French 
King,  extreamly  pleas’d  with  this  new 
Change,  gave  efpecial  Orders  to  his  prin¬ 
cipal  Phyfician,  that,  if  poffible,  he 
would  recover  him  from  thofe  Fits  of 
Lunacy,  that  render'd  him  inconverfa- 
ble  to  the  Court.  The  Phyfician  pur- 
fued  the  King’s  Inftrudions,  and  in  a 
little  Time  Succefs  anfwer’d  his  Expec¬ 
tations;  but  no  fooner  was  the  habitual 
Temperature  of  his  Body  reftor'd,  but 
the  lame  cringing  Softnefs  and  Stupidity 
return'd  with  it ;  fo  that  all  thofe  fine 
ingenious  Turns,  and  witty  Starts  of 
Fancy,  vanifti’d  into  Air,  to  the  no  little 
Difappointment  of  his  courtly  Admirers^ 

From  the  Reafonings  and  Circum- 
ftances  of  the  foregoing  Cafe,  we  clearly 
difcovcr,  that  thofe  Changes  that  in  o«? 

“thers  often  difconcert  the  Brain  for  the 

F  •  4  '  worfcj 
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PartI.  worfe,  in  him  happen’d  for  the  better: 

This  Shock,  or  Fall,  gave  him  feme 
Glimmerings  of  that  Light,  which  ac¬ 
cording  to  the  original  Conftitution  of  his 
Organs,  he  could  never  naturally  enjoy 
in  this  Meridian  of  his  Being ;  and  if 
the  Blow  had  been  a  little  ftronger,  and 
ftruck  the  Seat  of  the  common  Senforium  a 
little  more  askew,  or  parallel  to  the  Axis  of 
the  feveral  Organs  of  the  Senfes,  who  can 
doubt, ,  'but  that  his  reafoning  Faculties 
Would  Have  ftione  out  in  their  fulleft 
Luftre  ?  But  then  the  fine  Deportment 
of  his  Carriage,  the  graceful  Mein*  of 
his  Perfon,  and  former  obliging  Air,  in 
all  Likelihood,  would  have  been  greatly 
difconcerted,  and  fuffer'd  in  the  Change. 

And  here  a  Reafon  is  fiiggefted  to 
me,  why  Ibme  Individuals  are  never  ca¬ 
pable  of  any  tolerable  Degree  of  Know¬ 
ledge,  that  may  let  them  above  the  Le¬ 
vel  of  a  Changling,  becaufe  '  thofe  Or¬ 
gans,  on  which  the  Improvements  of  the 
Mind  depend,  are  incapable  of  ever  be¬ 
ing  unfolded  through  a  natural  Defeft 
of  the  Impulfes  neceflary  to  relblve  the 
Obftrudions,  in  thofe  fineft  Fibres  of  the 

^  Brain 
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Brain,  on  whofe  Freedom  the  nobleft  Chap. 5'. 
Senfations  have  their  Dependance. 


This  Impediment  fcmetimes  arifes 
from  the  Syftem  of  the  Arteries  being 
naturally  too  much  contra£l:ed  or  relax’d ; 
and  then  it  is  owing  to  a  Fault  in  the 
Habit ;  but  it  may  take  its  Origin  from 
an  over  Laxnels  in  the  Fibres  of  the 
Brain,  whereupon  there  will  follow,  a 
natural  Stupidity  for  Want  of  a  fufficient 
Appulfe  of  the  Objeft,  or  for  Want  of  a 
ready  Power  in*  the  Organ,  to  tranfmit 
that  Appulfe  to  the  Seat  of  the  common 
Senfbrium.  '  -  - 


The  fame  noble  Endowments  will 
be  but  clumfily  exerted,  in  Cafe  thefe 
fineft  Fibres  of  the  Brain  be  too  much 
loaden  with  a  ferofc,  phlegmatick  'Paren- 
'  chyma^  afforded  to  the  nervofe  Fibres,  to 
prevent  their  too  exquifite  Senfations  ; 
for  then  it  will'  in  fome  Degree  inter- 
i  lupt  the  Tranfmiffion  of  Objefts  to  the 
I  Seat  of  the  Underllanding,  upon  which 
'  there  will  follow,  a  Slownefs,  Dullnefs, 
and  Heavinefs  in  the  Capacity,  to  appre- 
I  hend  the  Ideas  of  thefe  Objedb. 
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Part  I.  Some  Infants  are  naturally  born  with 
dull  and  heavy  Intellectuals  ;  that  is,  the 
Mind  cannot  difplay  its  natural  Facul¬ 
ties,  through  a  natural  Imperfedion  of 
the  Organs ;  but  thefe  natural  Indifpoli- 
tions  are  often  greatly  remedied  from 
Application  and  good  Mailers  :  And 
this  Obfervation  we  frequently  fee  veri- 
fy’d  in  the  IlTue ;  that  dull  heavy  Boys 
often  come  to  be  able  and  experienced 
Men.  So  that  Stupidity  only  arifes  from 
a  natural  Depravity  of  the  corporeal  Or*^ 
gans,  whereby  they  are  incapable  of  con¬ 
veying  the  Ideas  received  from  Senfation, 
to  the  realbnable  Faculties .  with  that 
Clearnefs  necelTary  to  produce  Defires 
in  the  Mind  ;  that  is,  the  Harmony  or 
Beauties  that  appear  in  the  Objeds,  that 
adorn  the  Univerfe,  have  not  a  Power  to 
affed  their  Faculties,  through  Want  of 
proper  Organs  to  difplay  their  Beauties. 
If  this  natural  Incapacity  or  Defect  arile 
from  Obftudions  in  the  nervous  Fibres, 
Children  fo  born  will  be  little  more  in¬ 
telligent  than  mere  Naturals. 

From  thefe  Obfervations  we  ckarly 
difeover,'  that  the  Soul  is  invariably  the 

fame  j 
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fame  ;  and  that  it  is  only  the  bodily  Or-  Chap;^. 
,gans,  and  their  right  or  wrong  Difpofi- 
tion,  that  alter  the  Exercife  of  its  Facul¬ 
ties,  and  give  us  thofe  different  Ideas  of 
the  different  Capacities  of  Mankind  in 

Relation  to  their  different  Degrees  of 
Knowledge  and  Stupidity  :  And  I  firm¬ 
ly  believe  that,  were  it  pollible  to  con¬ 
ceive  two  Perfons  in  whom  the  Texture 
of  the  Brain,  Nerves,  and  other  Circum- 
ftances,  were  modulated  in*equal  juft  Pro¬ 
portions,  .as  to  their  Matter,  Motions  and 
Impulfes,  that  their  Aftions,  their.  Ca¬ 
pacities,  Inclinations,  and  Manner  of 
Thinking  would  be  the  fame  ;  and  the 
Tndividuum  of  the  Perfbn,  would  only 
"be  fupported  from  the  particular  Exif- 

tence  of  the  different  *  UbL  and  the  diffe-  tharpar- 

'  ^  ticuJar  Point  of 

rent  Objeds  they  converfed  with,  the.Brain  where 

^  the  Soul  relides, 

.  at  leaftdifplays 

To  conclude  :  The  Soul  itfelf  by  the  ^  ^  j 

‘Afliftance  of  its  Faculties,  in  a  regular  Author  is  in- 

Syftem  of  Organs,  has  a  Power  of  in-  fchechuferto 
tendinttor  remitting  the  Circulation  of  the  his  ig. 

^  o  o  ^  norance  by  that 

Blood  5  and  confequently  of  contrading  Wordjbecaufc 
or  relaxing  the  Motions  of  the  Fibres  on  out^the  Txif- 
which  that  Circulation  depends  ;  'and  if  of  a  Be- 
io,  then  it  muft  have  a  Power  of  conr  cuiar  Time, 

,  -  .  ^  traCting  Orcumftances. 
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Part  I.  trading  or  relaxing  the  Motion  of  the 
Nerves,  that  ferve  any  of  the  Senfts,  and 
confequently,  of  improving  the  Ideas  that 
come  in  by  any  particular  Senfe  it  is 
pleafed  to  view  with  Attention.  This 
Attention  to  thofe  particular  Ideas,  like 
Motion  to  the  Body,  fo  reftores  the 
Nerves  of  any  particular  Senfe,  that  the 
Mind  is  thereby  render’d  capable  ofjudg- 
ing  of  Objects  with  greater  Exadnefi  : 
And  this  Capacity  ©f  Judging  we  call 
acquired,  which  depends  on  Study  and 
Application  ^  and  hence  arifes  the  Diffe¬ 
rence  of  Mens  Inclinations  to  different 
Arts  and  Occupations,  according  as  the 
Mind  fhall  naturally,  through  any  of  the 
Senfes,  difeover  greater  Beauties  or  Plea- 
lures  in  one  Art  than  another,  which  ac¬ 
cordingly' gives  a  different  Determination 
to  the  Will. 

So  that  according  to  this  mechanical 
Way  of  reafbning,  the  Excercife  of  the 
rational  Faculties,  viz.  of  Judgment,  Un- 
derftanding,  and  Memory,  depends  upon 
the  Clearnefs  of  our  Conceptions,  and 
the  Clearnefs  of  our  Conceptions  on  the 
DIftindnefs  of  our  Ideas,  and  the  Dif- 

tindnefsj 
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tinftnefs  of  our  Ideas  on  the  Exadtnefs  of  Chap,  5'. 
our  bodily  Organs ;  whereby  the  feveral 
Senfes  are  renderM  capable  of  tranfmit-* 
ting  their  Ideas  to  the  Underftanding, 
with  all  the  Beauties,  that  they  pofiibly 
can  receive  from  the  Objeds  of  “Na¬ 
ture, 


CHAP.  VI. 

Of  the  Rife^  ^Progrefsj  and  AEiion  of 
the  Natural  Pajfions^  and  their 
Jluence  ufon  human  Bodies. 

I  Have  chofe  to  treat  of  the  Paffions 
next  to  the  intelledual  Faculties  of 
the  Soul  ;  becaufe  feveral  of  them  feem 
to  have  a  very  near  Connexion  and  De- 
pendance  on  the  Exercife  of  thefe  Fa¬ 
culties,  and  to  be  produced  into  Adion 
by  that  Medium,  that  conjoins  Matter  and 
Thought,  or  tacks  thefe  Faculties  to  the 
Syftem  of  corporeal  Organs. 


All  Changes  in  our  Thoughts  arlfe  theP^r- 
from  Defires,  and  Defires  intended  pro- 

duce 
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Part  I.  duce  the  Paffions.  The  Paffions  thus’ 
arifing,  receive  confiderable  Force  from 
divers  Objefts,  that  have  a  Power  imme¬ 
diately  to  alter  the  Exercife  of  the  Fa- 
culties,  or  the  immediate  Determination 
of  the  Mind,  by  firft  altering  the  Mo- ' 
tion  of  the  Fibres  ;  for  though  the  Mind 
continues  permanently  the  fame,  and  is 
invariable  in  its  Exiftence  •  yet  if  an  Al-  i 
teration  is  made  in  the  Organs  by  which 
it  afts,  it  will,  as  much,  vary  its  Opera¬ 
tions  and  Powers,  and  confequently  appear, 
the  fame  to  us,  as  if  an  aftual  Alteration 
was  made  in  the  Subftance  of  the  Soul. 

*  4 

.  Now  what  that  Medium  is,  whereby 
the  Mind  difplays  thofe  Paffions  upon 
the  Body,  and  alters  the  Circulation  of 
the  Blood,  the  Motion  of  the  Fluids, 
and  Vibration  of  the  Nerves  and  Arte¬ 
ries,  may  not  be  a  Subject  improper  for 
our  Enquiry.  I  was,  indeed,  of  Opinion 
in  my  New  Theory  of  Thyjick^  that  the  j 
Paffions  themfelves  were  that  Medium « 
that  conjoitis  Matter  and  Thought  ;  but'il 
then  this  Queftion  recurrs,  viz.  What  | 
is  it  that  flings  thefe  Paffions  into  Ac- J| 
tion  ?  that  is,  v/hat  Inftrumcnt  does  the‘"i 

Mind,  I 
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Mind,  or  its  Faculties,  make  life  of  in 
I  exciting  theft  Commotions,  Agitations, 
or  Conflifts  in  the  Soul  ?  And  this  I 
take  to  be  a  moll  fubtile  fine  Animal 
^ther,  of  different  Elafticities,  agreable 
I  to  the  different  Springyneffes  of  the  ner¬ 
vous  Fibres. 

By  this  Animal  ^ther,  I  mean  no  more 
than  Matter  fefblved  into  the  laft  Degree 
of  Fineneft,  after  it  has  paffed  through  all 
the  Changes  it  is  capable  of  in  the  Animal 
O Economy  j  which  is  different  according 
to  the  different  Conftitutions  of  different 
Individuals.  To  this  Animal  ^ther 
I  the  Paffions  owe  their  different  Adivity, 
which  is  the  Reaftn  why  bilious  Confti¬ 
tutions  are  moft  paflionate,  the  fanguine 
lefs  adive,  the  Phlegmatick  more  com¬ 
pos’d,  and  the  Melancholy  degenerating 
into  an  abjed  Fearfolnels  ;  and  hence 
we  difeover  why  the  fame  unwelcome 
Objeds  coming  to  different  Perfons  fhall 
differently  affed  them.  A  Perfon  hears 
evil  News ;  upon  which  he  perccivesWoe 
and  Mifery  ready  to  break  in  upon  him ; 
he  finks  under  the  Weight,  and  is  una¬ 
ble  to  bear  up  under  the  Preffure.  Tell 

the 
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Part.I.  the  fame  unwelcomeCircumftances  to  ah- 
other  whom  they  as  equally  concern, 
and  he  lhall  receive  the  Difclofure  with 
Courage,  and  call  about  how  he  may 
beft  extricate  himfelf  out  of  thefe  DilB- 
cultieSo 

This  different  bearing  up,  under  the 
fame  Misfortunes,  from  the  fame  Objeds, 
certainly  depends  on  the  different  Struc¬ 
ture  of  the  Fibres  ;  and  that  different 
Springy  nefs  of  the  Animal  ^ther,  which 
fo  fortifies  the  Mind  of  this  latter  againft 
the  impending  Storm,  that  the  threatn'd 
Danger  cannot  dejed  him,  while  the 
former  flags,  and  falls  into  Defpair  for 
Want  of  that  Force  or  Elafticity,  in  the 
Animal  ^ther,  to  fupport  the  Faculties, 
balance  the  Mind,  and  keep  the  Pallions 
fteady* 

To  fupport,  therefore,  this  Article  of 
the  Pafiions  on  the  cleareft  Foundations, 
I  lhall  beg  Leave  to  confider  the  Diffe¬ 
rence  between  Courage  and  Fear,  and 
how  thefe  two  Habitudes  of  the  Mind  ' 
may  be  changed,  from  different  accidental 
Caufes  adingupon  theOrgans  of  theBody. 

After 
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Afterwards^  I  fliall  proceed  to  treat  of  Chap. 6. 
thofe  Paffions^  that  derive  their  Origin 
more  immediately  from  the  Diredion  of 
the  Mind  and  its  Faculties,  as  the  rea- 
dieft  Means  to  conceive  as  much  of  their 
Nature,  as  the  Difficulties,  attending  fuch 
a  perplexed  Subject,  will  admit. 


Now  Fear  is  a  Paffion  of  Weaknefs,  of  Fear  and 
that  arifes  from  a  palfical  Difpofition  of 
thofe  Fibres  of  the  Brain,  where  the  Soul 
immediately  refides,  or  at  leaft  from  too 
I  great  a  Relaxation  of  thofeFibres,  that  im¬ 
mediately  fupport  the  Mind  in  its  Adtion 
of  Thinking ;  and  which  confequently 
infer  divers  Changes  in  our  Thoughts, 
all  of  the  abjed  Kind.  If  thefe  Re¬ 
laxations  happen  to  be  natural,  then  is 
the  Perfon  naturally  a  Coward,  and  un¬ 
able  to  ftand  his  Ground  againft  any 
powerful  Oppolicion  :  That  this  is  lb,  will 
ftill  more  clearly  appear,  if  we  attentively 
confider,  from  whence  we  have  th,e  Idea 
of  that  oppofite  Habitude  we  call  Cou¬ 
rage. 


Now  Courage  is  only  a  Ready  Pre¬ 
fence  of  Mind,  in  the  Midft  of  dange- 

G  rous 
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Part  I.  rous  Enterprizes,  which  always  demands 
a  plentiful  Secretion  of  this  Animal 
jEther  for  its  Support,  that  fo  fortifies 
the  Soul,  in  its  juft  View  of  the  Action, 
that  it  does  not  fear  thofe  Confequences 
that,  perhaps,  would  put  Perfons,  with 
Nerves  lefs  elaftick,  into  a  Panick.  What 
ftill  more  ftrongly  ftrengthens  this  Opi¬ 
nion,  is,  our  confidering  how  far  this  na¬ 
tural  Habitude  may,  in  fome  Conftitu- 
tions,  be  improvM  by  Art ;  and  how  ve¬ 
ry  Cowards  may  acquire  a  Valour  above 
what  their  natural  Temperature  has  given 
them. 

'  Every  Body  knows,  that  a  Glaft  of 
generous  Wine  will  raife  the  Motions  of 
the  Animal  Fluids,  and  infpire  the  moft 
daftardly  Spirits  with  Courage  to  face  the 
ftouteft  Mortal ;  when,  perhaps,  were  he 
fober,  and  clear  of  this  artificial  Help,  not 
all  the  Reafon  in  the  World  could  pre¬ 
vail  on  him  to  look  the  fame  Enemy  in 
the  Face.- 

This  Change  appears  clearly  to  de¬ 
pend  on  the  plentiful  Secretion  of  the 
Animal  Spirits  driven,  from  a  greater  Im- 

pulfe 
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pulfe,  into  the  Fibres  of  the  Brain,  that,  Chap.  6. 
for  a  Time,  gives  a  new  Spring  to  the 
Animal  ^ther,  and  fets  the  Coward  up¬ 
on  a  Level  with  the  greateft  General  : 

Nor  is  it  only  poffible  to  make  Cowards 
valiant,  but  divers  Accidents  may  hap¬ 
pen  to  abate  the  Valour  of  the  moft 
confummate  Heroes ;  For  if,  by  Purging, 

Bleeding,  and  fliort  Feeding,  you  abate 
the  natural  Elafticity  of  the  Fibres,  their 
natural  Courage  will  fink,  flatten,  and 
decay  to  the  laft  Degree  of  Impotency  : 

And  I  am  credibly  informed,  that  the 
late  Duke  of  Marlborough^  in  the  laft  Mo¬ 
ments  of  his  Life,  was  fo  infirm  of  Mind, 
through  a  Decay  of  the  nervous  Syftem, 
as  feveral  Times  to  weep  like  a  Child, 
tho'  certainly,  in  the  Field,  he  was 
one  of  the  moft  intrepid  Sons  of  MarSy 
I  that  ever  fac'd  an  Enemy. 

This,  I  think,  is  a  Demonftration  clear 
enough,  how  much  the  Minds  of  the  bra- 
veft  Men,  may  not  only  be  debas’d  by  Age 
and  other  Accidents,  but  how  even  the 
moft  natural  Cowards  may  be  railed  to  the 
higheft  Pitch  of  Valour  for  a  Seafon* 

G  2  These 
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These  Paffions*  that  derive  their  Ori^ 

the  fcnlible  .  .  t  1  ^ 

rafTions.  gin  more  immediately  irom  the  Commo¬ 
tion  of  the  Mind,  and  raife  or  deprefi  the 
\  Motion  of  the  Animal  fluids  above  or 
beneath  the  Standard  of  Nature,  I  call 
the  fenlible  Paflions ;  becaufe  they  gene¬ 
rally  arife  from  the  Senfe  of  Objects  ftri- 
king  the  Mind  with  a  forcible  Impulfe. 
Thele  Objefts  of  the  Paffions  are,  what¬ 
ever  may  create  Anger,  Joy,  Fear,  or 
Grief ;  that  is,  affeft  the  Soul  with  any 
of  the  foregoing  Changes,  and  difconcert 
her  Serenity  :  Hence  it  follows,  that  our 
Paffions  are  only  our  natural  Sentiments 
heighten’d  or  deprefs’d  above  or  beneath 
the  Balance  of  Nature,  as  happens  in  vio¬ 
lent  Anger  and  Joy,  Fear  and  Grief,  which 
are  no  where,  when  the  Objeds  are  not  in 
View  of  the  Mind,  to  excite  them. 

In  theProdudion  of  every  particular  PaC 
fion,  there  feems  to  be  a  Collifion  between 
the  Faculties  of  the  Soul,  and  the  Motion 
of  the  Animal  Fibres  ;  which  irregular 
Motions  arife  from  the  Impulfc,  that  the 
Idea  ot  the  Objed  makes  on  the  Mind, 
Thus  we  frequent!  yobferye,  that  the  Senfe 
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of  Sounds  can  change  the  Motion  of  the  Chap.  6. 
Animal  Fluids,  as  in  violent  Anger  ari- 
fing  from  difobliging  Expreflions  or  Ac¬ 
tions  ;  but  it’s  impoffible,  in  the  Nature 
of  Things,  that  any  Force  of  Words  can 
immediately  operate  upon  the  Blood  and 
animal  Fluids  to  give  them  immediately 
this  new  Determination,  did  they  not  firft  i 

rai£e  a  Commotion  in  the  Mind,  which 
moves  the  Animal  ^ther  to  move  the 
Nerves,  that  moves  theArteries  to  move 
the  Blood. 


In  all  great  Tranlports  of  Joy,  and 
the  other  exhilerating  Paflions,  the  Beat¬ 
ing  of  the  Heart  and  Arteries,  and  con- 
fcquently  the  Motion  of  the  Animal 
Fluids,  are  enforc’d  and  accelerated,  in 
much  the  fame  Manner,  as  in  the  Angry 
Paflions  j  only  the  Difference  arifes  from 
the  pleafing  or  difobliging  Objects  with 
which  thefe  different  Senfations  are  ftruck 
on  the  Mind  in  exciting  thefe  different 
and  oppofite  PafTions. 

I  KNOW  the  celebrated  D es Car U s 
vours  to  make  the  fenlible  Paflions  depend 
pn  mechanical  Caufes,  independant  of  the 
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Part  I.  intellectual  Faculties,  and  the  different 
Senfations  confequent  thereupon ;  but  how 
that  Gentleman  would  be  able  to  account 
for  thofe  Paflions,  that  arife  from  the 
Senfe  of  Sounds,  independant  of  any 
Force  from  external  ObjeCts,  I  am  un¬ 
able  to  conceive.  The  Senfe  of  Sounds 
can  no  Ways  operate  upon  the  Body, 
but  as  they  firft  operate  upon  the  Mind  • 
and,  by  firft  exciting  a  Motion  in  the 
Mind,  that  Motion,  in  the  Mind,  pro¬ 
duces  a  Change  in  the  Motions  of  the 
Animal  Fluids.  The  Medium  by  which 
thefe  Changes  are  effected,  as  I  have  al¬ 
ready  obferved,  is  a  moft  fubtle  Animal 
3Ether  ofdifferentElafticities,  arifing  from 
the  differentTemperatures  of  the  Habit. 

Those  Looks,  Geftures,  and  different 
f  Motions  of  the  Countenance,  that  betray 

the  Affections,  in  divers  Paffions,  arife 
.  from  different  Sentiments  in  ourThougfits, 
that  differently  determine  the  Contraction 
of  thofe  Fibres  that  compofethe  Muffles 
of  the  Face.  Every  Pallion,  that  differs 
from  another,  has  either  a  different  Muffle, 
or,  at  leaft,  a  different  Motion  of  the  fame 
Mnffle  p  exprefs  it  by  5  were  it  not  for 

thefe 
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thcfe  Diftindlons  of  the  Countenance^  Chat.  6^. 
in  different  Paffions,  it  would  be  im- 
poffible  to  difcover,  when  Perfons  were 
angry  or  pleas’d,  merry  or  lad  -  fo  that 
thefe  Mufcles  are  fornfd,  by  the  be¬ 
neficent  Author  of  our  Being,  as  an 
Index  to  the  Mind,  to  difcover  the  in- 
ward  Sentiments  of  undifguis’d  Nature  : 

Nor  could  we  pollibly  know  the  in¬ 
ternal  Thoughts  of  this  immaterial  Sub- 
ftance,  that  refides  thus  furprifingly  with¬ 
in  us,  unlels  thole  Charaders  were  engra¬ 
ven  on  corporeal  Organs,  that  they  might 
appear  legible  to  the  reft  of  Mankirid; 
lb  that  the  Adion  of  the  Mulcles  ferv- 
ing  the  Countenance,  give  us  certain  In¬ 
dications  concerning  the  internal  Opera¬ 
tions  of  the  Mind,  as  they  are  different¬ 
ly  difplay'd  in  divers  Paffions  of  Anger, 

Joy,  Grief,  And  if  any  belye  the 
Motions  of  thele  Mulcles,  and  Icrew 
them  up  into  a  fawning  or  devout,  fandti- 
fy"d  Pofition,  when  he  is  envious,  or  in¬ 
wardly  guilty  of  the  moft  enormous  Vi¬ 
ces,  we  fail  not  juftly  to  brand  fuch  an 
one  with  the  Title  of  an  Hypocrite.  And 
hence  it  appears,  that  Hypocrify  is  one  of 
the  moft  detefted  Crimes,  that  human  Na- 
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Part  T.  turecan  be  guilty  of;  for  the  Hypocrite 
not  only  debafes  his  Reafon,  which  teaches 
him  to  exprefs  Truth,  both  in  his  Words 
and  Adions,  but  he  lives  a  continual  Lye, 
both  to  his  God,  himfelf,  and  all  good 
Men. 

T HE  Ebbs  andFlows  ofthe  PafEons  often 
arife  with  that  Force,  as  greatly  to  difeon- 
cert  all  the  Senlations ;  and  then  they  de¬ 
pend  on  the  Mechanical  Powers  of  the 
Solids,  or  thofe  Impulfes  they  receive 
from  the  fudden  Starts  of  the  Mind  upon 
any  violent  Surprize.  Thefe  Affedions 
of  exceffive  Joy  .or  Grief,  thus  arifing 
from  the  different  Senfations  of  divers 
Objeds,  differently  move  the  Mind  and 
its  Faculties;  the  Mind  and  its  Faculties, 
a  fine  Animal  ^ther  of  different  Elafti- 
cities,  on  which  they  immediately  difplay 
their  Force;  this  Animal  zEther,  the 
Nerves  and  their  Fluids ;  the  Nerves  and 
their  Fluids,  the  Heart  and  Arteries ; 
and  they  again  affed  the  fubordinate  Mo¬ 
tions,  and  Under-Springs  of  the  wholg 
Animal  Machine. 
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And  hence  it  happens,  that  great 
Fears,  Griefs,  Sorrows,  or  Difappoint- 
ments,  retard  the  Motion  of  the  Blood, 
the  Secretion  of  the  Fluids,  and  infer  Ob- 
ft:ru(5Hons  and  fehirrofe  Swellings  in  di¬ 
vers  of  the  inferiorVifeera  j  becaufe  thefe 
dejecting  Paffions  rebate  the  Motion  of 
the  ^Plexus  Nervofus^  that  immediately 
communicates  with  the  principal  Organs ; 
and,  by  this  Confent,  it  retards  the  Mo¬ 
tion  of  the  Heart,  Stomach,  Diaphragm, 
Inteftines,  Spleen,  and  Parts  miniftring 
to  Generation,  whereby  thefe  feveral  Or¬ 
gans  are  greatly  affected,  under  all  fud-r 
den  and  furprifing  Paffions.  And  this  is 
the  Caufe  of  thole  violent  Palpitations 
and  Flutterings  of  the  Heart,  of  thole 
Indigeltions  and  Lois  of  Appetite,  that 
moft  generally  enfue  upon  any  great  and 
fudden  Commotion :  And  hence  we  dilco- 
ver,  why  Coftivenefs  is  an  infeparable 
Symptom  under  the  Spleen,  Vapours, 
and  Hypochondriack  Melancholy  ;  be¬ 
caufe  the  Periltaltick  Motion  of  the  Bow¬ 
els  is  flower,  whereupon  the  Excrements 
are  retarded  in  their  Defcent, 
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Part  I.  On  the  contrary,  the  joyous  Paffions, 
if  they  be  exceflive,  are  attended  with 
Confequences  equally  as  dangerous  ;  for 
they  fail  not  to  enforce  all  the  animal 
Motions  of  the  foregoing  Organs,  in  a 
moft  violent  Manner,  which  often  cre¬ 
ate  burning  Fevers,  Plurilies ;  and,  if  the 
Conftitution  be  naturally  very  biliofe,  a 
temporaryMadnefs  necelTarily  enfues,from 
the  fudden  Expanfion  and  extreme  Rare-  i 
fadion  of  the  Animal  Fluids,  following  up¬ 
on  the  Surprize,  that  excited  the  Paffion* 

From  daily  Experience  we  difcover, 

that  the  Mind  has  this  Power  of  bend- 

* 

ing,  or  unbending,  of  contrading  or  di-  * 
lating  its  Faculties,  according  as  it  is  ' 
affeded  with  Oljeds  more  or  lefs  agree¬ 
able  or  difpleafing  ; '  and  thefe  Swellings 
and  Subfidings  of  the  Soul,  in  the  form¬ 
ing  of  any  Paffion,  if  they  happen  to 
crack  thofe  noble  Springs  of  the  Brain, 
on  which  the  fineft-Senfations  depend,  fail  i 
not  to  put  an  entire  Stop  to  all  the  Mo¬ 
tions  of  the  Animal  Machine,  as  not 
feldom  happens  in  great  and  fudden  Gufts  , 
of  either  Joy  or  Grief. 


Give 
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Give  me  leave  here  to  remark  two  Chav, 6- 
very  furprifing  InftanceSj  concerning  the 
Power  of  thefe  oppofite  Paffions  over 
human  Nature,  when  indulg'^d  to  Ex-  Confcquences 

^  ‘  -K  T  t-r\  •  r  T  j  r  r  of  the  Pafllons 

Cremes.  Mrs.  TJavtje^  a  Eady  or  conlum-  of  joy  and 
mate  Virtue,  was  fbfenfibly  touched  with 
excelEve  Joy,  upon  fuddenly  hearing  of 
the  Return  of  her  Son  from  the  Indies,^ 
that  the  Paffion  was  too  big  for  her  Soul  to 
ftruggle  with,  which,  in  a  Moment,  diE 
concerted  all  the  animal  Springs,  and 
put  an  everlafting  Stop  to  all  their  Mo=- 
cions. 


And  as  the  Paffion  of  Joy  is  capable  of 
Elevations  above  all  the  Bearance  of  hu¬ 
man  Nature,  fo  its  oppofite  Paffion  Grief  is 
fometimes  attended  with  Confequences  not 
lefs  fatal,  as  will  appear  from  the  Cafe  of 
that  unfortunate  Lady  Mrs.  ChifwellySSiho 
was  fo  extremely  affected  with  Sorrow,  at 
the  Departure  of  her  Son  for  Turky^  that 
Ihe  expir'd  that  very  Moment,  file  was 
about  to  withdraw  her  Hand  from  a  part- . 
ing  FareweL 


It  is  remarkable,  that  both  thefe  La¬ 
dies  were,  in  a  very  high  Degree,  fubjed 

to 
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Part  I.  to  the  Vapours ;  and  that  the  Spirits,  up- 
on  the  Rife  of  the  Paflion,  fuddenly 
rarefying  and  expanding  above  their  na¬ 
tural  Standard  in  the  former,  and  being 
too  much  contraded  or  deprelfed  beneath 
their  natural  Standard  in  the  latter,  were 
the  real  Caufes,  why  thefe  two  unfortu¬ 
nate  Ladies  fo  fuddenly  expir'd  under 
the  Violence  of  thefe  oppofite  Pallions* 

I  think  it  is  an  allowed  Maxim 
amongft  the  moft  learned  of  our  Di-? 
vines,  that  there  is  a  different  Propen- 
fity.  Inclination,  and  Force,  impelling 
us  to  divers  Vices,  in  different  Indivi¬ 
duals;  that  is,  that  the  Degrees  of  con^^ 
ftitutional  Temptations  are  different  in^ 
different  Subjects.- Whence,  I  pray,  ari-j 
fes  this  different  Impulfe  of  the  Inclina-^| 
tion  ?  Does  it  immediately  depend  on  thej^ 
'  Force  of  the  intellectual  Powers,  or  onx 
the  Appulfe  of  the  Objeft  made  on  thej 
different  Structure  of  the  P'ibres  ?  OnJ 
the  different  Strudlure  of  the  Fibres,  cer-*' 
tainly,  that  excites  the  Impulfe  on  the| 
Mind,  and  renders  the  Defires  to  any? 

Objedt  more  or  lefi  preffing.  -  ! 
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Chap.  6. 

To  conclude :  From  the  foregoing 
Arguments  it  clearly  appears,  that  all 
thofe  uneafy  Senfations,  that  arife,  in 
any  Paffion,  from  the  Want  of  an  ab- 
fent  Good,  or  at  leaft,  from  our  Senle 
of  that  Want,  are  owing  to  the  different 
Strudure,  Mc^chanifm,  and  Modulation 
of  the  Fibres;  and  as  the  greatefl:  Im- 
pulfe  will  arife  in  biliofe  Conftitutions,  ib 
thefe  ought  firft,  and  above  all  others,  to 
take  great  Care  not  to  give  in  too  ^uch 
to  any  vicious,  cuftomary  Habits ;  for 
they  will  ftrongly  improve  upon  the  Con- 
ftitution,  and  be  found  difficult  to  fore¬ 
go,  from  the  inexpreffible,  uneafy  Senfa¬ 
tions,  that  will  continually  folicit  their 
Return.  And  I  am  myfelf  perfedly  ac¬ 
quainted  with  feveral  of  this  Complexion, 
that  will  fooner  forego  the  greateft  Tran¬ 
quility  in  Life,  than  part  with  thefe  Ha¬ 
bits,  when  once  they  are  become  cufto¬ 
mary  ;  fo  ftrongly  does  Appetite  prevail 
over  Reafon^  Health,  and  theWelfare  of 
the  Eodv. 


CHAP. 
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CHAP.  VIL 

Of  Senfation  in  general ^  and  the  Struc^ 
tiire^  Mechanifn^  and  Modulation  of 
the  Nerves^  necejfary  to  produce  Sen» 
/at ion  in  Animal  Bodies;, 


That  the  lupream  intelleflual 
Faculties  receive  their  Powers  of 
Action,  from  the  Laws  of  Matter  and 
Motion,  while  the  Soul  refides  in  this 
Animal  Machine,  I  think  appears  evi*^ 
dently  clear  from  the  Reafonings  and  Ar¬ 
guments  of  the  foregoing  Chapters.  I  . 
ftiall  now  go  on  to  difcover,  as  well  a^^ 
I  am  able,  how  all  our  Senfations  are^ 
communicated  to  the  Underftanding,  by 
the  Mediation  of  bodily  Organs ;  that 
is,  how  the  Materials  of  all  our  Know¬ 
ledge  are  tranfmitted  to  our  Thoughts, 
by  means  of  the  Nerves,  and  the  Me- 
chanifm  of  thefe  curious  Inftruments  ne- 
ceflary  to  produce  thefe  Senfations. 


Indeed,  that  infinitely  better  Part  of 


That  the 

Nerves  arethe  ini 

Tnftrumentsof  US,  the  ooul,  would  be  but  little,  or  not 
Senfation. 

’  at 
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at  all,  concern’d  for  the  Sufferings  of  the  Chap.  7. 
Body,  were  it  not  liable  to  be  affefted 
with  all  thofe  Pleafures  or  Pains,  that 
tended  to  its  Health  or  Sicknefs ;  but  it 
could  not  be  affeded  with  thofe  Senfa- 
tions  of  Pleafure  and  Pain,  were  it  not 
for  thofe  fine  Threads,  the  Nerves,  that 
every  where  ftrike  the  Mind  with  the 
Idea  of  Senfation,  upon  the  Application 
of  any  Objed. 


N  ow  as  we  perceive  every  Fibre  of 
the  Body  to  be  affeded  with  the  Senfe 
of  Feeling,  fo  cannot  we  conceive  how 
this  feeling  Faculty  can  ever  be  lodg’d 
in  the  Fibre,  that  is,  the  nervous  Syf* 
tern,  as  a  Bundle  of  fine  Cords  curioully 
interwove,  can  perceive  nothing  apart 
from  the  Mind  ;  if  you  divide  a  Nerve, 
the  Part  it  is  dilpos’d  to,  will  immediate¬ 
ly  lofe  all  Senfation,  unleis  fome  other 
Branch  furnilh  it  with  a  Slip  ;  however, 
it  will  be  depriv’d  of  all  Senfation  it  de¬ 
riv’d  from  the  former  Nerve.  It  is  plain 
then,  that  the  Body  feels  not,  but  the 
Soul  •  and  that  it  has  pleas’d  the  divine 
Author  of  our  Nature  to  communicate 
to  certain  Fibres,  fe>  and  lb  modulated,  a 
Power  or  Capacity  of  tranfmitting  the 

Ideas 
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Part  L  Ideas  of  all  Objeds,  that  enter  by  any 
Sy^Y\J  of  the  Senfes  to  the  Underftanding. 

This  Capacity  of  the  Fibres,  in  the 
Tranfinillion  of  Objeds,  we  call  Senla- 
tion,  and  thefe  Senfations  are  furnifh'd  to 
the  Mind,  from  a  certain  Modulation  of 
fine,  white,  pellucid  Chords,  we  call 
Nerves. 


Of  the  Origin 


oftheN^rf  Diffedions,  upon  viewing  thefe 

and  their  Dif-  fine  Fibres,  that  are  the  Inftruments  of 
tributions.  Senfe,  Motion,  and  Strength  in  Animal 


Bodies,  we  perceive  that  they  derive  their 
Origin  from  the  Brain,  Cerebellum^  and 
Medulla  Spinalis ;  and  are  not  originated 
from  the  Heart,  as  Ariftotle  falfly  taught  j 
his  Followers.  There  are  ten  Pair,  that 

arife  within  the  Scully  whofe  Fibres  are 
difplay'd  upon  the  feveral  Organs  of  the 

four  Senfes,  viz,  Vifion,  Hearing,.  Tail¬ 
ing,  and  Smelling.  The  reft  are  thirty 
Pair  in  Number,  which  arife  from  the 
Medulla  Spinalis^  that,  in  their  Defcent 
down  the  Spine,  come  out  from  between 
the  Vertebrae  of  the  Neck,  Back,  and 
Toins.  Thefe  vertebral  Nerves  give  to 
every  Point  of  the  Body,  where  they 


come, 


a  moft  fenfible  Idea  of  Touch,  1 

which 
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•which  would  be  inexpreffibly  affecting,  Chap.  7. 
!  were  not  their  Senfations  fomewhat  aba- 
I  ted  by  a  fine  carnous  Parenchyma. 

N  o  w,  thefe  different  Modulations  of 
the  Nerves,  by  which  different  Senfations 
are  produc'd  in  the  Body,  depend  on  i 

certain  Motions  of  their  Machinula^  that 
affed  each  other,  in  every  Contacl:  of  the 
Object  ^  by  which  Contact  the  Senfation 
is  propagated  to  the  Seat  of  the  common 
Senforium  ;  for  all  Senfation  is  only  the 
different  Impreffion  of  Objects  apply 'd  to 
the  Nerves  differently  dilpofed  to  receive 
their  Appulfe  ;  as  we  lhall  more  clearly 
1  difeover,  when  we  come  to  difeourfe  on 
the  feveral  Organs  of  the  Senfes,  and 
the  Modulation  neceffary  to  tranfrnit 
different  Objeds,  or  the  Objects  of  diffe¬ 
rent  Senles,  to  the  Underftandine. 

% 

r 

The  Mind,  as  We  have  in  the  forego¬ 
ing  Chapters  obferv’d,  fits  as  an  Arbi¬ 
ter  or  Judge,  capable  of  being  affeded 
with  divers  Objeds  from  without  :  the 
Admifficn  of  Objeds  from  without,  is  by 
Means  of  the  Nerves  ferving  any  of  the 
Senfes,  which  immediately  convey  the 

H  Ideas 
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Ideas  to  the  Underftanding^  by  Means  of 
the  common  Senibrium.  ’■ 

This  common  Senforium,  I  take  to  be 
that  Point  of  the  Brain,  where  the  Ideas  of 
all  Objeds  terminate,  immediately  before 
they  affedt  the  Mind  ^  that  is,  where  all 
Objeds  make  their  laft  Impreffions,  im¬ 
mediately  before  the  Soul  receives  them 
from  corporeal  Organs :  So  that  the  com¬ 
mon  Senforium,  according  to  my  Appre- 
henfion  of  this  dark  and  intricate  Subjed, 
feems  the  Soul’s  Prefence-Chamber,  or  the 
Ending  of  Matter,  and  the  Beginning  of 
Thought  ;  or,  that  I  may  expreft  myfelf 
in  Terms  as  little  ambiguous  as  pofli-} 
ble,  that  Point  of  the  Brain,  where  all 
the  Nerves  ferving  Senfation,  receive 
their  Origin  ;  or  that  Point  of  the 
Brain  where  the  feveral  Ideas  unite,  be¬ 
fore  they  affed  the  Mind  with  one  uni¬ 
form  Perception :  For  the  Objeds  we 
view  with  both  our  Eyes,  would  appear 
double,  did  not  the  Optick  Nerves,  that 
convey  the  vifible  Species  of  Objeds,  unite 
in  a  Point,  before  they  approach  theCem 
ter  of  the  common  Senforium  *  nor  would 
fewer  Inconvenicncies  attend  the  Objeds 

of 
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ofHearingj  were  the  auditory  Nerves  to  Chap.  7. 
penetrate  the  Seat  of  Senfation  in  two 
Canals  j  for  then,  upon  either  of  ^em  be¬ 
ing  from  any  Caules  relax’d  more  than  the 
other,  there  would  follow  a  Diverfity  of 
Sounds ;  and  the  Impreflions  entering  the 
Ear,  by  the  relax’d  Tympanum,  would 
not  be  much  unlike  the  Sound  of  an  E- 
cho,  with  this  Difference  only,  that  it 
would  be  duller,  and  fomething  flower. 

But  here  a  Queftion  very  fitly  arifes, 

^nd  that  is,  How  we  can  conceive  the 
Brain  to  be  the  Seat  of  Senfation,  when  its 
Fibres  are  acknowledg'd  to  be  void  of  all 
Senfe  ?  To  this  I  anfwer,  that  neither  the 
Brain,  Nerves,  or  any  other  Fibre  of  the 
Body  have  any  Senfe  of  themfelves,  but 
only  as  they  receive  it  from  the  Mind. 

Now  the  Reafon  why  the  Brain  is  de.  ThcReafon 
ftitute  of  all  Senfation,  is,  becaufe  its  ^a^teuteoT 
Fibres  are  naturally  too  much  relax’d  •  a"  Senfation. 
and  they  arc  naturally  too  much  relaxed 
by  the  Providence  of  Nature,  that  they 
might  not  be  fufceptible  of  thofe  inex- 
preflibly  acute  Senfations,  to  which  they 
had  been  liable  to  be  affeded  with,  from 
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the  immediate  Prefence  of  the  Mind,  had 
they  been  more  contraded  or  fcrew’d  up 
to  an  equal  Degree  of  Tenlity  with  the 
Nerves  themfelves ;  for  then,  every  the 
flighteft  Paffion  of  the  Mind,  or  Affedion 
of  the  Body,  muft  have  endanger'd  the 
Animal  Machine  with  Convulfions  ; 
from  thofe  extremely  acute  Senfations, 
the  Impulfe  would  have  ftruck  upon  the 
Fibres  of  the  Brain,  in  every  Contad  of 
the  Objed  ;  but,  more  efpecially,  from 
the  impreffion  of  thole  Objeds,  that  raife 
the  moll  fenfible  Paffions. 

While  the  Nerves  of  the  Animal 
Machine  continue  juftly  modulated,  or 
braced,  according  to  the  regular  Standard 
of  Nature,  the  Mind  will  perceive  itfelf 
perfedly  at  Eafe,  and  free  from  all  Man. 
nerof  Pain  and  Uneafinefi.  But  fome^ 
perhaps,  may  ask.  How  lhall  we  know 
when  this  Animal  Machine  is  exadly 
braced  and  modulated,  agreeable  to  the 
exad  Standard  of  Nature's  Laws  ?  and 
what  are  the  mechanical  Powers  on  which 
that  Modulation  depends  ?  To  which  I 
anfwer.  That  the  Mind  perceiving  itlelf 
perfedly  at  Eafe,  will  be  the  cleareft  In¬ 
dication, 
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dicatlon,  that  the  feveral  undulating  FI-Chap.  7. 
bres  arc  acceeding  nearefl:  to  the  Balance  of 
Nature  ;  for  it"s  impoffible  that  any  Or-  , 
gan  of  the  Reafoning  Inftrument  can  be 
out  of  Tune,  but  that  the  Mind  will  ' 
perceive  it ;  lb  that,  upon  thefe  Grounds, 
we  have  a  Standard  to  go  by,  or  a  DI- 
redor  to  inform  us,  whenever  this  Syfteni 
of  Matter  and  Motion  is  any  Way  affec¬ 
ted  j  and,  not  only  fo,  but  this  thinking 
Being  is  capable  of  pointing  out  the  very 
Part  it  perceives  primarily  affeded,  which 
ftill  gives  us  the  greaterAffurance,  that  a 
Difeafe  fublifts  in  the  Body* 


Indeed  the  Author  of  our  Nature  has 
fb  furprizingly  contrived  the  Harmony  of 
the  human  Fabrick,  that  the  Mind  and 
Body  fhall  equally  fuffer  under  all  the 
various  Circumftances  of  Life  ;  fo  that 
if  the  bodily  Organs  be  faint,  weary,  or 
any  ways  difconcerted  in  their  Springs^ 
the  Mind  perceives  their  Atfedion,  and 
is  affeded  with  the  Change.  "Now 
the  Queftion  is.  Whether  the  Force 
made  ufe  of  for  the  Recovery  of  thefe 
Diforders,  ads  upon  the  Body  or  Mind  f 
And  from  all  Obfervations,  it  moft  certain- 

H  3  ly 
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Part  I.  ly  appears  to  act  upon  the  bodily  Organs  \ 
for^  by  raifing  the  Contradion  of  the  Ar¬ 
teries,  we,  at  the  fame  Time,  increafe  the 
Circulation  of  the  Blood,  raife  the  Beating 
of  the  Pulfe,  the  Motion  of  the  Heart,  and 
quicken  theSecretion  of  the  Animal  Fluids, 
whereby  all  the  Senfes  are  revived,  the 
Faculties  dilated,  and  the  Soul  itfelf 
cheat’d,  by  thofe  fine,  foft,  undulating 
Motions,  that  the  Fibres,  thus  affifted, 
Itrike  upon  the  Pallions. 

Now,  in  Order  to  produce  Senfation  in 
Nerves  necef-  thc  Organs  of  animal  Bodies,  it  is  not  on^ 
duce  Senfation.  ly  necelfafy,  that  the  feveral  Parts  be  en¬ 
dued  with  nervous  Fibres,  bracM  or 
fining  to  a  certain  Degree  of  Tenfity  ; 
but  that  thefe  Nerves  be  capable  of  a  pe¬ 
culiar  Modulation,  on  which  the  Adion 
and  Harmony  of  Contact:  may  depend. 

To  this  End,  Nature  has  furnifhed  thofe 
fineFibres, ordain’d  fbrtheOffice  of  Senfa¬ 
tion, with  numberlcls,  fmall,  papillaryilii«- 
^:Z?/V^?//4^?,that,in  every  Senfation,  from  the 
Application  of  any  Objed,  fliould  vibrate 
on  each  other,  and  by  that  Means  convey 
theldea  to  thc  Seat  of  the  common  Senfo- 
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!  rium.  Now  if  it  fo  happens,  that  an  Objed  Chap.  7. 
I  is  apply ’d  to  any  Organ,  when  its  Fibres 
I  arc  too  much  relax’d,  which  they  are  ca- 
I  pable  of  from  divers  Caules,  and  confe- 
I  quently  their  papillary  Machhmla  fet 
I  at  too  great  a  Diftance  from  each  other, 

I  it  will  neceffarily  follow,  that  either  there 
will  be  no  Senfation  at  all,  as  often  is  the 
Cafe  under  Palfical  Affections,  or  at  lealt 
it  will  be  greatly  impair'd,  as  often  hap¬ 
pens  under  thofe  Stupors  or  Numbneffcs, 
that  fometimes  affed  thefeveral  Members 
under  a  depraved  Senfe  of  Touch. 

On  the  contrary,  if  thefe  fmall  Ma- 
chinula  of  the  Nerves  happen,  from  any 
Caufes,  to  be  too  much  contracted,  that 
is,  drawn  up  nearer  to  each  other,  than  is 
conliftent  with  a  regular  Standard,  the 
Senfation  of  that  Part  or  Organ  wili 
be  increafed,  and  the  Idea  of  Pain 
communicated  to  the  Seat  of  the  common 
Seriforium  ;  for  Pain  only  arifes  from  too 
great  Tenfion  put  upon  the  Fibres  of  any 
Organ;  and  this  Tenfion  caufes  a  Con¬ 
traction  of  thofe  papillaryAi^^/6//7///^,  that 
forms  the  Fibre,  and  thefe  Contradions 
excite  the  Idea  of  Pain  ;  but  if  thefe 

H  4  Con- 
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Part  I.  Contradions  be  greatly  increafed  above 
the  Standard  of  Nature,  they  then  produce 
Convulfions,or  cOnvulfive  Motions, which, 
in  fome  Cafes,  wholly  deftroy  the  Ideas 
of  both  Pain  and  Senlation,  as  generally 
‘  happen  in  the  Epelepfy,  and  more  vio¬ 
lent  Convullions  of  the  Brain  ^  and,  in¬ 
deed,  in  all  Cafes  wherever  the  Machinu^ 
la  of  the  Fibres,  and  more  efpecially  of 
the  Nerves,  are  either  too  much  contrac¬ 
ted ,  or  relax'd,  there  the  natural  Senlations 
will  be  either  too  much  increafed  or  let* 
fen'd. 

The  Degrees  of  Contaft,  or  Touch, 
therefore,  muft  depend  upon  the  nearer 
or  remoter  Diftance,  that  the  Machinula 
of  the  Nerves  are  placed  to  each  other ; 
for  the  lelTer  the  Spaces  are  between  each 
Machinulaj  the  eafier  and  quicker  is  the 
Mind  ftruck  with  the  Image  of  the  Ob- 
jecl: ;  and  conlequcntly  the  lelTer  will  be  the 
Vibration  neceffary  to  convey  the  Idea  to 
the  Underftanding ;  for  the  Impreffion  of 
Contaft,  or  a  Touch  of  the  Objeft,  being 
made  on  the  papillary  Glands,  at  the  Ends 
of  the  n^xNowsMacbinulaj  the  Jar, Twang, 
or  Olillatory  Motion,  conveying  the  fame 
^  muft 
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mull  either  be  continued  through  the  whole  Cha  p  .  7. 
Length  of  the  Fibre,  till  it  reaches  theUn- 
derftanding,  or  elfe  no  Idea  of  an  Objeft 
can  be  perceived  to  enter  the  Mind ;  and 
hence  it  follows,  that  if  any  of  thefe  Ma- 
chimila  happen  to  be  cither  too  much 
contraded  or  relaxed  \  that  is,  if  the  Ba¬ 
lance  of  Equality,  or  that  proper  Point 
of  Diftance,  whereby  they  excite  a  Perfect 
Senfation,  happen,  from  any  Caufes,  to 
be  difconcerted,  then  Senfation  in  general 
will  be  but  llo  wiy  perform’d  ;  and  if  this 
be  natural  to  the  State  of  the  Body,  we 
call  fuch,  dull,  heavy,  llupid  Pcrfons, 
when  all  the  Dulneis  is  in  the  Inca¬ 
pacity  of  the  Organs,  and  not  any  ways 
imputable  to  a  Defed  of  the  Mind. 

But,  as  there  may  be  Senfatiohs^ where 
the  Ideas  are  painful  or  deprav'd  ;  lb 
may  there  be  others,  where  the  Mind  is 
affeded  with  pleafurable  Ideas  \  thefe  a- 
rife  from  all  Objeds  that  raife  eafy  Mo¬ 
tions,  that  gently  vibrate  on  the  Nerves, 
whereby  the  Jars  or  Twangs  of  the  pa¬ 
pillary  Machmttla^  againft  each  other,  in 
every  Contad  of  the  Objed,  exceed  not 
Nature's  Laws  :  And  this  is  the  Reafon, 

why, 


io6 
Part.  I. 


From  whence 
arifes  that  Va¬ 
riety  in  Mens 
Capacities  and 
Jladowmcnts. 
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why,  IbmeTimes,  the  Ideas  of  paft  Ac¬ 
tions  are  fo  lively  reprefented  to  theUn- 
derltanding,  that  Perfons  of  a  fine  and  de- 
licateTurn  of  Fancy,  are  fo  fenfibly  affec¬ 
ted,  that  they  can  fmile,  laugh,  and  be 
agreeably  diverted,  tho’,  perhaps,  the 
Scene  was  tranfaded  feveral  Years  be¬ 
fore. 

We  perceive  a  vaft  Variety  in  Mens 
natural  Capacities  and  Endowments ;  from 
whence,  I  pray,  arifes  this  natural  Diffe¬ 
rence,  but  from  the  natural  Strudure^ 
Mechanifm,  and  Modulation  of  the  Fi¬ 
bres,  that  compofe  the  feveral  Inftruments 
of  Senfation,  whereby  the  Perception  of 
Objeds,  that  come  in*  by  any  of  the  Senfes, 
is  more  or  lefs  clear  ?  And  this  Percep¬ 
tion  of  Objeds,  when  it  is  natural,  we 
call  the  natural  Towardlinefs,  Genius,  or 
Difpofition,  by  which  the  Perfon  fo  en¬ 
dow’d  is  more  aptly  difpofed  to  learn ; 
and  thefe  good  Difpofitions  arife  from 
any  of  the  Senfes  being  more  open  to  the 
Impreffions  of  Objeds ;  that  is,  from  the 
Inftruments  of  any  particular  Senfe,  be^ 
ing  finely  ftrung  to  a  juft  Medium. 
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And  if  we  defcend  to  confider  the  Chap; 7. 
Circumftances  of  the  Blood  necelTary  to  V^VNi^; 
produce  that  Ingeniiim,  Promptnefs  of 
Expreffion,  or  Facility  of  Wit,  which 
Ibme  Men  are  fb  remarkable  for,  above 
others,  we  lhall  perceive  it  to  arife  from 
the  Arteries  and  Nerves  naturally  tenfe, 
from  Blood  and  Spirits  eafily  moveable  : 

And  hence  it  follows,  thatPerfons  of  a  fine, 
thinTexture, whole  Conftitutions  are  little 
flefliy,  are  generally  more  agile,  quick,  in 
their  Apprehenfions,  and  what  we  call 
witty,  than  any  other  Habit  of  Body ;  for, 
in  this  Cafe,  the  Juices,  and  efpecially  the 
animal  Fluids,  will  be  mpre  readily  diC- 
pofed  to  fecrete  ;  and  confequently  the 
Ideas  of  Objeds  ftruck  on  any  of  the 
Senfes  with  a  ftronger  Impulle. 


To  confirm  the  foregoing  Reafonings, 

I  lhall  beg  Leave  to  take  Notice  of  the 
different  Degrees  of  Senfation  incident  to 
affed  -^Infants,  and  very  old  People;  and 
why  both  thefe  States  of  Life  are  leaft  47-48. 
fufceptible  of  the  Impreflions  of  Objeds. 
Infants,  or  very  young  Children  are  not  ca¬ 
pable  of  retaining  the  Ideas,  that  affed  any 
of  their  Senfes,  becaufe  thofefineft  Fibres 

of 
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Part  I.  of  the  Brain,  on  which  the  Senfations  dc- 
pend,  are  yet  unfolded;  nor  do  they  open 
before  they  have  made  fome  confiderable 
Progrefi  in  Years,  and  confequently  the 
Ideas  that  come  to  the  Mind,  through  any 
of  the  Senfes,  are  foon  craz’d  upon  the 
Difappearing  of  the  Objeft ;  and  this  is 
the  Realbn  why  Children  are  fcarce  able 
to  recall  anyThing  to  Mind,  before  they 
are  advanced  into  the  third  or  fourth 
Yeai'o 

Old  Men,  indeed,  retain  their  Ideas 
long,  becaufe  their  Memories  are  very  te¬ 
nacious  of  what  they  have  got  by  Expe¬ 
rience  :  And  hence  we  difeover  theReafbn^ 
why  very  old  Men  will  difeourfe  in  a  ve¬ 
ry  agreeable  Manner,  upon  formerTranC- 
actions,  even  after  all  the  Avenues  of  the 

external  3enfes  are  contraded,  and  ftirie- 
vel’d  up  by  Age,  and  the  Difeafes  incif 
dent  to  affed  them  in  the  latter  Periods  of 
Life.  This  Power  depends  on  the  Force 
of  the  internal  Fibres  of  the  Brain,  which 
excite  thefe  Perceptions  in  our  Thoughts, 
and  decay  not  fo  readily, as  thofeFibres  that 
fttve  theinftruments  of  the  external  Senles, 
md  which  retain  their  mechanical  Powers, 

otten 
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often,  a  long  while  after  all  the  external  Chap.  7. 
Avenues  to  the  Mind,  arc  entirely  oblite 
rated  and  block'd  up. 

To  me,  their  feems  almoft  as  great  a  oftheDifft- 
Difference  between  Senfation  and  Percep-  scnfation.Per- 
tion,asbetweenPerception  and  Reflection;  ReSion! 
as  will,  I  belie ve,  appear  very  clear  to 
any  Perfon,  that  duly  confiders  the  Sig¬ 
nification  of  thefe  different  Words,  and 
the  diftinCt  Ideas  they  arc  made  to  Hand 
for  :  For  Reflection  is  only  a  Power  in 
the  Mind,  by  which  it  revives  any  for¬ 
mer  Perceptions.  Perception  is  a  Power, 
by  which  the  Mind  perceives  any  Sen¬ 
fation  lodg’d  in  any  particular  Organ  of 
the  Body ;  fo  that  Senfation  precedes  Per¬ 
ception,  almoft  in  the  fame  Manner,  that 
Perception  does  Reflection,  only  the  for-^ 
mer  is  more  inflantaneous  :  And  if  it  be 
faid,  that  there  can  be  no  Perception, where 
there  is  no  Senfation  ;  I  anfwer,  neither 
can  their  be  any  Reflection,  where  there 
is  no  Perception.  Thefe  three  Powers  of 
the  Mind  are  entirely  depending  on  each 
other,  and  all  on  the  due  Modulation  of 
the  Fibre  ;  fo  that  where  there  is  no 
Senfation,  thei  e  will  be  no  Perception, 

and 
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of  the  Spleen,  Vapours,  and 

Part  I.  of  Confequence  no  Refleftion ;  but 
although  there  can  be  no  Perception  where 
there  is  no  Senfation,  yet  if  the  Mind  per¬ 
ceives  itfelf  differently  affeded  in  diffe¬ 
rent  Organs,  by  the  lame  Impulfe,  that  will 
be  fufficient  to  fupport  the  Diftincfion. 
This  Confounding  of  thefe  different  Ideas 
f  arifes  from  our  not  fufEciently  attending 

to  the  Objefts,  that  enter  by  any  of  the 
Senfes,  which  certainly  make  a  different 
ImprefEon  in  the  Parts  affeded,  from 
what  it  is  in  the  Mind,  perceiving  that 
Affedion. 

Sensation,  therefore,  I  take  to  arifo 
from  the  Application  of  any  Objed  to 
the  Surface  of  the  Body,  that  is  capable' 
of  affeding  it  with  its  Impulfe,  i| 

Perception  I  call  a  Power  in  the 
Mind  to  apprehend  the  Senfation  lodged 
by  the  Contad  of  Bodies  in  any  of  the 
,  fcnfible  Organs,  whether  it  be  in  the 
Hearing,  Seeing,  Tailing,  Feeling,  or 
Smelling  Senfe  ^  Senfation,  therefore,  is 
in  the  Part  affeded,  Perception  in  the 
Mind  perceiving  the  Affedion. 


But 
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But  a  Queftion  here  neceflarlly  arlfcs,  Chap.  7, 
and  upon  which  the  Learned  have  very 
much  divided ;  and  that  is,  Whether 
thefe  Senfations,  that  are  excited  in  the 
Organs,  from  a  Contad  of  the  Objed^ 
owe  their  Origin  to  a  Vibration  of  the 
Nerves,  or  are  the  Effeds  of  fine  animal  ^ 

Spirits,  which,  by  their  undulating  Mo¬ 
tions,  imprefs  the  Idea  upon  the  Mind? 


In  order  to  refblve  this  Queftion,  in  whether  Se^i- 
the  cleareft  Manner,  it  will  be  neceffary,  on  fine^Sti 
in  the  firft  Place,  that  we  confider  the 
Ufes  and  Ends,  for  which  Nature  has  Oration  of  the 
deftin’d  certain  Organs,  V elTels,  and  their 
Liquors.  Now  it^s  evident,  that  what 
the  Stomach  is  to  the  Chyle,  That, 
the  Arteries  are  to  the  Blood,  That, 
the  fine  Glands  and  Nerves  of  the 
Brain  are  to  the  animal  Fluids ;  and  as 
the  firft  dilfolves  the  Meats,  and  changes 
them  into  a  fine  Chyle,  lb  the  Arteries 
change  the  new  receiv’d  Chyle  into 
Blood,  fo  the  fine  Glands  of  the  Brain 
and  Nerves,  by  their  ofcillatory  Mo¬ 
tions,  change  the  Blood  into  a  fine  ani¬ 
mal  Fluid,  fitting  to  nourifh  their  Siib- 
ftance,  whofe  Excrement  or  Superfluity 

is 
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PartI.  is  difcharg'd,  by  the  cutaneous  Emun6l:o-» 
.wnrvy  Form  of  Perfpiration. 

So  that,  from  this  Mechanical  Way  of 
Reafoning,  it  clearly  appears,  that  the 
feveral  Digeftions,  or  Motions,  which 
the  feveral  Organs,  imprels  on  the  in- 
gefted  Meats,  from  their  firft  coming  in¬ 
to  the  Stomach,  to  their  going  off  by  Per- 
Ipiration,  are  only  intended  to  divide  their 
Particles  fine  enough  to  nourilh  the  le- 
veral  Parts,  through  which  they  are  fe- 
creted  ;  and  if  lb,  then  it  follows,  that 
^  the  animal  Fluids  are  deftinM  to  nourifh 
the  Nerves,  and  keep  up  that  proper  E- 
lafticity,  neceffary  to  produce  Senfation 
in  animal  Bodies. 

If,  indeed,  we  grant  it  more  rea- 
fonable,  that  Senfation  ftiould  depend 
on  fine  animal  Fluids,  which,  by  their 
undulating  Motions,  might  imprefs  the 
Ideas  of  Objeds  upon  the  Underftand- 
ing,  or  its  Faculties,  yet  ftill  it  would 
follow,  that  the  Nerves  would  be  the 
chief  Inftruments  of  Con  veyance  of  thofe 
animal  Spirits  ^  and  that  their  Motions, 
Impulfes,  and  confequently  Senfations, 
mult  depend  upon  their  proper  Stridure. 

It 
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It  is  incumbent)  therefore,  onthefeCHAP.  7, 
Gentlemen,  that  endeavour  to  fupport 
Senfation,  upon  the  Motion  of  fine  Ani¬ 
mal  Spirits,  that  they  firft  inform  us,  from 
I  whence  thefeFluids  receive  their  Impulfe, 
that  give  them  thole  quick  Turns  and 
Returns,  to  and  from  all  Parts  of  the 
Body  :  If  they  fay,  from  the  Nerves  > 
then  a  proper  Enquiry  will  arife,  viz. 
whether  it  will  not  be  more  realbnable, 
from  the  Nature  of  the  Animal  Motions 
to  determine  the  Senfation  rather  to  arife 
from  the  principal  Caufe,  than  the  Effed, 
rather  from  a  Vibration  of  the  Nerves  _ 
immediately  communicated,  from  the  Im- 
pulfe  of  the  Objed,  to  the  Seat  of  the 
common  Senforium,  than  from  fine  Ani¬ 
mal  Spirits,  whofe  Motions  are  purely 
the  Effeds  of  thefe  Vibrations. 

Again,  if  wefliould  admit  the  Caufe 
of  Senfation  to  arife  from  fine  Animal 
Spirits,  undulating  through  the  Nerves  • 
yet,  upon  Abatement  of  any  Senfation, 
whether  it  be  in  the  Inftruments  of  Vi- 
fion,  Hearing,  or  the  Faculty  of  Feeling, 
it  will  be  proper  to  recover  the  natural 
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Part  L  Elafticity  of  the  Nerves,  in  order  to  re- 
vive  the  Senlation. 

I  COULD  illuftrate  this  Point  much 
more  clearly, were  I  to  go  on  and  explain 
the.  Nature  of  involuntary  Motion, 
the  Manner  how  any  Mufcle  or  Or¬ 
gan  is  involuntarily  contracted  under 
convulfive  Diftafes,  and  the  Caules 
of  that  involuntary  Contraction  :  But 
as  thefe  are  SubjeCls  foreign  to  my  pre- 
fent  Purpofe,  my  Defign  being  only  to 
treat  of  the  Senfations  and  Motions  of 
Animal  Bodies,  lb  far  as  they  relate  to 
the  Nature  and  Caufe  of  the  Spleen,  Va¬ 
pours,  and  Hypochondriack  Melancholy  j 
fb  I  lhall  wave  their  farther  Profecution, 
and  proceed  to  conlider  the  Nature  of 
Senfation  in  particular,  the  Structure,  Me- 
chanifin,  and  Modulation  of  the  Fibres, 
neceflary  to  ftrike  thefe  particular  Senfe- 
tions,  upon  the  Organs  of  Animal  Bodies, 
and  give  the  Mind  a  Perception  of  the 
Objects 
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CHAP.  VIIL 

Of  the  particular  Senfations  :  And  firjl 
of  VifoUj  Lights  and  Colours. 

IT  has  plealed  the  divine  Goodnefs  to 
render  the  Soul  receptive  of  ImpreC- 
fions,  through  certain  Inftruments,  which, 
when  rightly  difpofed,  are  capable  of 
tranfmitting  all  Objefts,  from  without,  to 
the  Underftanding. 

These  Organs,  or  Inftruments,  in  a 
more  appropriated  Ufe  of  the  Words,  we 
call  the  Senfes,  which  are  five,  viz.  the 
Hearing,  Seeing,  Tailing,  Smelling,  and 
Feeling.  Other  Organs,  than  thefe,  the 
Soul  has  not  ;  nor  any  other  Inlets  to 
convey  Ideas  to  the  Mind,  which  is  the 
Reafon,  why  our  Knowledge  of  Nature 
and  of  Things  is  fb  fcanty  ;  and'  why 
we  are  fo  unable  to  penetrate  any  great 
Way  into  their  abftrufe  Qualities,  and 
difcoyer  the  real  Caufes  of  their  Con¬ 
nexion  and  Exillence. 

I  %  Nqw^ 


'1 1 6  Of  the  Spleen,  Vapours,  and 

Part  I.  Now,  as  Vilion  is  the  moft  confider- 
able  of  all  the  Senfes,  fo  I  lhall  confider 
the  Strudure  and  Mechanifm  of  this  cu¬ 
rious  Organ,  and  the  Modulation  neceC- 
fary  to  tranfmit  Light  and  Colours,  and 
all  other  vifible  Objects,  that  enter  by  the 
Eye,  to  the  Underftanding. 

That  Ornament  of  the  Englijh  Na¬ 
tion,  Sir  I/aac  Newton^  has  fo  fully 
demonftrated  the  Phaenomena  of  Colours, 
as  they  arife  from  the  different  Tex¬ 
tures,  Pofitions,  and  Surfaces  of  Bodies, 
whereby  they  are  impower'd  differently 
to  refrad  the  Rays  of  Light,  and  give 
a  different  Colour  to  divers  Objeds,  that, 
I  think,  it  will  be  needlefs  to  attempt  a 
farther  Explanation  upon  thefe  Subjeds. 
I  fhall,  therefore,  go  on  to  difeover,  up¬ 
on  the  fame  Principles,  the  Strudure  of 
the  Eye,  the  Mechanifm  and  Modula¬ 
tion  of  the  feveral  Coats  and  Humours 
that  compofe  this  curious  Organ,  and  the 
Requifites  neceffary  to  convey  thefe  fe¬ 
veral  Phaenomena  of  Light  and  Colours  to 
the  Underftanding,  in  a  Way  different 
from  what  has  hitherto  been;  attempted.  For 
tho^  diftind  Vifion  depenas  upon  a  Ma- 
,  thematical 
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thematical  Exaitnels,  in  the  Diftance  and  Chap.  S. 
Arangement  of  the  Coats  and  Humours 
of  the  Eye,  whereby  the  Image  of  the 
Objed  may  be  refleded  upon  the  Retina  ; 
yet,  unlels  the  Strudure  of  the  Fibres, 
the  Motion  and  Secretion  of  the  Hu¬ 
mours,  be  juftly  adapted  to  convey  the 
Appulfe,  it^s  impoffible  there  can  be  any 
diftind  Vifion,  or  Admiffion  of  Objeds 
to  the  Underftanding  :  So  that  all  the 
vilible  Beauties  in  Nature,  or  that  Vilibi- 
lity  they  receive  from  our  optical  Organs, 
will  appear  as  one  univerfal  Blank  to  the 
Mind,  notwithftanding  the  Ball  of  the 
Eye  may  be  finifh’d  in  geometrical  Pro- 
protions.  • 

This  will  afford  the  beft  Light  into  ' 
the  Nature  of  Vifion;  the  Manner  how  the 
Organ  of  theEye  is  naturally  affeded  with 
Light  and  Colours  ;  and  how  it  comes 
under  the  Spleen,  Vapours,  and  Hypo- 
chondriack  Melancholy,  to  be  fo  highly 
perverted  and  impair’d. 

There  are  four  Circumftances  abfb- 
lutely  neceffary  to  produce  the  Senfation 
of  Vifion  in  Animal  Bodies,  viz.  Light, 

I  g  Objeds, 
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Part  I.  Objefts,  a  Medium,  and  Organs  rightly 
dilpofed,  in  the  Patient,  to  receive  their 
impreffion. 

The  Rife,  and  A  LL  Motion,  arifing  from  the  Attri- 
HeX^ighr,  tion  or  Collifion  of  Bodies,  produces 
and  Colours,  fjeat  ;  and  Heat  is  Fire  invifible , 

which  demands  nothing  more  to  make  it 
be  vifibly  perceiv'd  by  the  Eye,  but  that 
the  Rapidity  of  its  Motion  be  fufficiently 
increas’d  to  enflame  the  Matter ;  and  all  vi- 
fibleLight  is  only  the  Corpufcles  of  Fire  fet 
at  too  great  a  Diftance  to  burn :  Not  that 
,  it  is  abfolutely  neceflary,  that  there  fhould 
always  be  Light,  where  there  is  Heat  or 
Fire  ;  becaufe,  in  fbme  denfe  Bodies,  the 
Corpufcles  of  Light  are  lb  imprifon'd  in 
the  Particles  of  Matter,  that  they  do  not 
become  luminous  or  vifible,  unlefi  the 
Parts  be  exceedingly  agitated. 

The  Difference,  therefore,  between 
Light  and  Fire,  is  this  ;  That  the  latter 
is  only  the  Corpufcles  of  the  former  more 
minutely  divided  by  the  Velocity  of  their 
Motion,  which  renders  them  infinitely 
more  powerfully  penetrating ;  fo  that  we 
have  no  Matter  in  the  Univerfe,  fo  com- 

padedly 
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|)a(5edly  clofe,  into  whofe  Pores  this  ac-  Chap. 8. 
j  tivc  Body  will  not  infinuate  itfelf. 

I 

That  Light  is  only  Fire,  whofe  Cor- 
pufcles  are  fet  at  too  great  a  Diftance  to 
become  inflamably  hot,  will  appear  evi¬ 
dently  clear  from  this  Experiment;  That 
if  you,  by  the  Allillance  of  good  Glaffes, 
unite  or  contract,  into  a  Focus  or  Point, 
an  infinite  Number  of  thefe  Rays  of 
Light,  they  will  become  fb  exceeding 
hot,  as  to  fire  or  enflanie  every  Thing 
within  the  Sphere  of  their  A6tivity. 

And,  as  Light  is  Fire,  whofe  Particles 
,  |  are  naturally  too  languid  in  their  Mo- 
lion  to  burn  ;  fo  Heat  deftitute  of  Light, 
is  only  Fire  invifible,  which  demands  a 
greater  Rapidity  in  the  Motion  of  its  Cor-^ 
pufcles  to  produce  it  into  Flame  :  So 
I  that  Motion  produces  Heat,  and  from 
Heat  encreasM  arifes  Light,  and  Light 
condens'd  produces  an  aftual  Fire,  as  ap¬ 
pears  from  the  foregoing  Experiment 
made  with  Burning  Glaffes, 

Light,  therefore,  is  only  the  Rays  or  of  Light. 
Streams  of  a  moft  fubtile  -£ther,  put  into  a 

I  4  rapid 

*  .  ) 
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Part.  I.  rapid  Motion,  which  occafions  a  luminous 
Brightnefs  in  its  Corpufcles.  The  grea¬ 
ter  or  lefler  Rapidity  of  their  Motion  de- 
>pends  on  the  greater  or  lefler  Degrees  of 
the  Sun’s  Power,  by  which  the  greater 
or  lefler  Degrees  of  that  luminous  Bright¬ 
nefs  is  perceived. 


Of  the  Sun-  If  the  Rays  immediately  proceed  from 

fheTd’tScnt,  ^he  Sun’s  Influence,  it  is  call’d  a  Sun- 
OriginaiCo-  Beam  :  Thefe  Beams  are  of  divers  Co¬ 
lours,  according  to  their  different  Mag¬ 
nitudes,  which  give  different  Appea¬ 
rances  to  different  Objefts,  accordingly  as 
their  Surfaces  are  differently  difpo- 

fed  to  refrad  the  Rays  of  different  Co- 
»  _ 

lours  ;  which  is  the  Reafbn,  why  one  Ob- 
jed  appears  blew,  another  red,  and  a 
third  Green,  and  why  Ibme  particu¬ 
lar  Objeds  appear  of  divers  Colours, 
which  arifes  from  the  Rays  being  com¬ 
pounded. 


Of  Compound! 
Rays,  and  the 
different  Co¬ 
lours  they 
produce. 


Compound  Colours,  fuch  as  Purple, 
arife  from  the  Texture,  in  the  Surface  of 
the  Objed,  being  able  more  powerfully 
to  refled  the  red  and  blew  Rays  into  the 
Medium,  whereby  the  Mind  is  affeded 

with 
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With  that  Colour ;  while  moft  of  the  Chap.  8. 
other  colour’d  Rays  are  fplit  into  a  thou- 
fand  Divifions  by  their  Refradions,  and 
loft  to  our  Senfes. 


As  Colours,  therefore,  cannot  be  per-  ofthe  difFe- 
ccived  without  Light  \  and  as  they  are  colours^ 
only  the  different  colour’d  Rays,  arifing 
from  the  Surfaces  of  thofe  Objeds,  capa¬ 
ble  of  refleding  certain  determin’d  Rays, 
and  not  others ;  or,  at  leaft,  not  in  that 
Quantity  capable  of  overpowering  the 
former ;  it  neceffarily  follows,  that  the  fe- 
veral  Shades  of  Red,  Yellow,  Green, 
and  Blew,  from  the  paleft  to  the  deep- 
eft,  from  the  lighteft  to  the  darkeft,  muft 
neceffarily  depend  upon  the  Rays  of  the 
fovereign  Colour  overpowering  all  the 
Rays  of  the  other  colour'd  Rays,  in  a  Pro¬ 
portion  anfwerable  to  the  Palenefs  or 
Deepnels  of  the  Shade :  So,  for  Example, 
in  refleding  a  pale  Blew,  it  is  neceffary 
that  all  the  different  colour’d  Rays  fhould 
be  refleded  from  the  Surface  ^  but  the 
compound  Rays  of  Red,  Yellow,  Green, 
in  a  lels  Proportion  than  the  Blew, 
which  is  to  be  the  Bafo  of  the  Colour  : 

For  it  is  ^ixlfaac  Newton 

that 
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Part  L  that  a  Reflexion  of  all  the  Rays  produces 
a  light  Colour,  or  what  we  call  White- 
nefi  in  the  Object,  as,  from  feveral  Ex¬ 
periments,  that  learned  Gentleman  has 
clearly  demonftrated,  in  his  admirable 
Treatife  on  Opticks.  And  in  compound¬ 
ing  the  different  Shades  of  the  fame  Co¬ 
lour,  it  is  always  necelTary  to  mix  a  Pro¬ 
portion  of  White,  in  order  to  Itrike  the 
Shade  of  a  lighter  or  deeper  Dye  ;  and 
they  that  make  Powder-Blew,  know  very 
well,  that  a  Mixture  of  Starch  and  Indico^ 
will  ftrike  what  Degrees  of  a  Blew  in  the 
Colour  you  pleafe,  accordingly  as  you 
differently  proportion  the  Mixture  of 
thofe  Ingredients. 

But  in  vain  does  Light  and  Colours 
offer  themfelves  to  the  Underftanding  : 
In  vain  does  the  Underftanding  itfelf  en¬ 
deavour  to  comprehend  the  Nature  of  Vi- 
lion,  and  judge  of  the  Variety  of  Obje£ts 
thus  fet  before  it  •  if  there  be  any  Defedl 
in  the  Organs  of  the  Eye  ;  Thefe  Defeds 
will  be  lufficient  to  deface  the  Beauties  of 
the  Creation,  and  give  an  univerfal  Blank 
to  the  whole  Book  of  Nature, 
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In  order,  therefore,  tofurnifti  this  cu-  Chap. 8. 
rious  Orean  with  proper  Inftruments  of 

XT  -r  j  ..  u  Struc- 

Conveyance,  iNature  has  girted  to  thetufeofthc 
Eye,  Veins,  Nerves,  Arteries,  and  T.ym- 
phaedufts,  from  which  is  expanded  the  fe- 
veral  Tunicks,  and  the  Humours  con¬ 
tain'd  therein.  Thefe  fine  arterial  and 
nervous  Fibres,  terminate  in  Glands,  that 
ferve  for  the  Secretion  of  thefe  Humours, 
brought  thither  both  for  the  Nourifliment 
of  the  feveral  Coats,  and  to  allift  the  Eye 
in  Vifion. 

Every  Fibre,  therefore,  that  goes  to 
the  Compofition  of  thefe  curious  Mem¬ 
branes,  obtains  a  certain  Ofcillatory  Mo¬ 
tion,  whereby  the  feveral  Humours  and 
their  Secretions  are  preferved  in  their  na¬ 
tural  State  and  Order. 

Now  the  Tranfparency  of  the  vitrean, 
chriftaline,  and  other  Humours  of  the 
Eye,  by  which  the  Ideas  of  Objefts  are, 
more  clearly,  let  in  upon  the  Soul,  arifes 
from  the  moft  natural  Springynefs  of  the 
optick  Fibres  j  and  which  are  only 
Expanfions  of  the  fine  Threads  of  the 
optick  Nerve  and  artereal  Fibres,  that, 

*  by 
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by  their  Ofcillatory  Motions  divide  the 
feveral  Humours  to  the  higheft  Degree 
of  Fluidity  they  are  capable  of  ^  for  all 
tranfparent  Bodies,  or  Bodies  capable  of 
reflefting  Light,  the  more  they  are  di¬ 
vided,  the  more  copioufly  they  refled 
thofe  Rays  ;  as  clearly  appears  from  the 
limple  Experiments  of  pounding  a  Piece 
of  brown  Candy  in  a  Mortar,  or  from 
the  different  Degrees  of  Heat  employ’d 
in  diftilling  the  fame  Liquor,  which  gives 
it  different  Degrees  of  Tranfparency* 

The  Reafon;  And  hence  we  difcover  the  Reafon,why 

and  Bats,  enjoy  the  Objeft 
fee  objeas  in  of  Vifion,  or  Light,  in  a  higher  De- 

difcovSie  by  grcc,  than  any  rational  Being.  I  have  had 
the  human  Eye.  Opportunity  of  diffeding  a  Cat’s  Eye, 

and  perceive,  that  all  the  Humours  are 
more  divided,  more  clear  and  tranfparent, 
than  in  thofe  of  the  human  Eye,  which 
enables  them  to  fee  Objeds  in  the  Dark, 
or  ip  fo  great  an  Abfence  of  Light,  as 
would  feem  dark  to  us  :  For  any  Body, 
that  will  view  a  Cat's  Eye,  in  the  darkefl 
Night  will  perceive  it  luminous  to  a  ve¬ 
ry  furprizing  Degree,  and,  upon  any  great 
pilatability  of  the  Pupilla,  almoft  fright¬ 
ful.  This 
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This  luminous  Brightnefs,  in  a  dark  Chap.  8. 
Night,  is  greatly  increafed,  if  the  Cat  be 
a  good  Moufer,  and  you  hold  a  Moufe 
or  Bird  within  the  Scent  of  her  Moufers ; 
for  then  fhe  will  greatly  dilate  the  Pupil- 
la,  whereby  this  luminous  Glare  will  be 
more  conlpicuous  ;  for,  upon  her  per¬ 
ceiving  Objeds  of  this  Kind,  the  Fibres 
contrad  with  greater  Vigour,  the  Spirits 
move  with  a  greater  Velocity,  and  con- 
fequently  are  more  plentifully  fecreted  in 
the  feveratTunicles  of  the  Eye  ;  where¬ 
upon  they  appear  more  bright,  luminous, 
and  tranfparent. 


Now,  we  are  to  confider,  that  the  TheCorpufdcs 

Corpufcles  of  Light,  have  a  positive  pofitivt^S-* 
Exiftence,  and  do  not  loofe  their  Beine,  t^nce.and  are 

not  annihiJated 

upon  the  Departure  of  the  Sun,  from  in  the  darkcfi 
our  Hemifphere,  even  in  the  darkeft 
Night.  Their  Appearance,  indeed,  from 
the  Rapidity  of  their  Courfe  and  Motion 
being  abated,  is  greatly  lelTen'd  ‘  whereby 
their  Corpufcles  are  brought  fo  near  each 
other  from  their  attrading  Principle,  as 
not  to  be  able  to  refled  fo  ftrongly  up¬ 
on  the  Medium,  as  to  be  perceived  by 
the  human  Eye,  tho'  they  may,  and 

doubtleis 
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Part  L  doubtlefi  are,  by  Creatures,  whofe  Pu- 
pilla  is  capable  of  a  greater  Dilatability  ; 
for  It  is  the  lame  Thing,  in  relation  to 
Vifion,  whether  the  Rapidity  of  the  Mo¬ 
tion  be  increafed  in  the  Corpulcles,  that 
compofe  the  Rays  of  Light,  or  in  the 
Humours  of  our  Eyes  ;  in  either  Cafe^ 
there  will  be  an  Increafe  of  Light  let 
in  upon  the  Mind. 

Of  mii-wth-  To  prove  this  more  clearly,  we  need 

^^nthron  and  defied  upon  the  Degrees  of  Light, 
other  lambent  that  often  arife  from  fiilphurous  Cor- 
pufcles  emitted  from  the  Bowels  of  the 
Earth,  whofe  Rapidity  of  Motion  is  fuch, 
as  often  to  produce  a  real  Light  or  Flame,  i 
when  the  Rays  receive  not  the  leaft 
fiftance  from  the  Sun’s  Influence.  And 
what  are  thefe  lambent  Fires,  vulgarly 
called  IVills^with-the^WiJpy  that  gently 
glide  before  Travellers  benighted,  and 
are  faid  to  lead  People  out  of  the  Way, 
but  thefe  fulphurous  Corpufcles,  emitted- 
from  the  Bowels  of  the  Earth,  and  pro¬ 
duced  into  Flame  by  the  Rapidity  of 
their  Motion  ?  that  is,  thefe  Motions 
have  a  Power  to  make  the  Rays  of 
ther  be  enlighten’d,  and,  confcquently. 

per-^ 
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perceiveabk  in  the  darkeft  Night,  that  Chap. 8. 
could  not  be  perceived  without  the  Sun^s 
Influence,  were  it  not  for  thefo  Motions ; 
and,  if  the  Celerity  and  Motion  of  thefe 
Corpufoles  were  but  a  little  more  increa- 
fed,  I  queftion  whether  they  would  not 
appear  with  a  Glare  equal,  if  not  fupe- 
riour,  to  That  of  the  Sun  ;  and,  doubt- 
lels,  might  overpower  our  Opticks,  as 
much  with  the  Blaze,  as  our  natural  Sun- 
Ihine  obfoures  the  Eyes  of  an  Owl,  or 
other  Bird  of  Night,  under  its  fulleft 
!  Meridian  Splendor. 

This,  methinks,  is  a  Demonftration 
I  as  clear  as  can  be  given.  That  the  Rays 
of  Light  do  not  loofe  their  Exiftence  up- 
i  on  the  Sun’s  Abfence  from  our  Hemi- 
fphere  ;  but  only  that  their  Appearance 
becomes  invifible  to  the  human  Opticks, 

I  through  a  natural  too  great  Contraclility  in 
I  thePupilla  to  admit  thefeRays,  unlefs  their 
j  Corpufoles  receive  a  confiderable  Increafc 
in  their  Motions,  which  fo  far  divides  / 
them,  that  they  then  become  vifible. 

I 

I  From  the  foregoing  Reafonings  and 
I  Arguments  on  thisSubjed,  I  think  it  preu 

ty 
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Part  I.  ty  plainly  appears^  that  the  Matter,  that 
xy^^TSJ  conftitutes  the  different  or  oppofite  Qua¬ 
lities  of  Light  and  Darknefs,  is  the  fame  ; 
and  that  either  the  one  or  the  other  of 
thefe  Qualities  prevail  more  or  lefs  in  our 
Hemifphere,  according  to  the  greater  or 
leffer  Agitation  of  its  Corpufcles. 

The  Matter  of  FoR  Light  is  nothing  but  the  Streams 
D?rknen^the  -^ther  put  into  an  extreme  Agitation, 
lame.  Power  of  the  Sun’s  Influence, 

necelfary  to  give  them  an  Entrance  thro’ 
the  Vuf  illa ;  and  it  appears  from  divers 
«By  the  Points  Experiments,  that  the*  Points  of  Light, 

me^nfbcCor-  foiling  every  Ray,  move  circularly  upon 
pufcles  of  [j-s  Axis ;  and  the  Affection  we  call  Li^ht, 
ceeding  imaii,  arifesfrom  the  different  Degrees  of  Motion 

efcape°the^^  in  thefe  Points.  In  abfolute  Darknefs  the 
Imagination  ,•  Corpufclcs movc  extremely  flow,  but  whe- 

the  lame  is  to  . 

be  underftood  ther  there  be  any  fuch  Thing  as  abfolute 
Darknefs,  wherein  not  any  Animal  per- 
wherever  they  ceives  the  leaft  Degree  of  Light,  is  a 

Diicourfe.  Queftion  above  the  utmoft  Stretch  of  my 
Philofophy  to  determine. 

N  o  w,  thus,  the  Organ  of  the  Eye 
a£ls,  or  is  acted  upon,  in  Vifion,  efpe- 
cially  when  the  Fibres  of  its  feyeral  Coats 

are 
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ai’e  not  obftruded,  or  impair’d,  by  any  Chap.  8. 
Accidents,  that  may  intercept  the  Trant- 
miflion  of  Objects  to  the  Underftand- 
ing.  The  Rays  of  Light,  of  Colours,  and 
of  Objects,  that  come  within  the  Sphere  of 
Vifion ,  palling  through  the  "Puplla^ 
are,  by  the  Alliftanee  of  the  chryftaL 
line  Humour,  painted  on  xht  Retina.  This 
Retina  is  compos'd '  of  the  fmalleft 
Filaments  of  the  Optick  Nerve,  which 
are  finely  difplay'd  on  the  back  Side 
of  the  glalTy  Humour.  The  Images 
or  Ideas  of  all  Objeds,  that  enter  the 
•Eye,  ad  upon  this  Organ  by  their  Im- 
pulle  I  this  Impulfe  exeites  a  Motion  in 
the  Optick  Nerve,  that  illumines  all  the 
Points  ^  of  the  Brain  concernM*  in  Vi-  *  Points  of 
fion,  which  are  all  the  Points  of  the  Brain 
that  go  to  the  forming  the  Optiek  Nerve.  Corpuf- 
i  his  enlightening  or  the  leveral  Points  that  compofe 
of  the  Brain,  and  more  elpccially  of  that 
Point  where  the  Soul  refides,  ariles  from 
the  Vitrean,  Chryftalline,  and  other  Hu¬ 
mours,  refieding  all  the  Points  of  the 
Objed,  upon  a  certain  Point  of  the  Re~ 
tina  ;  and  hence  it  follows,  that  the  Ob¬ 
jed  receivM  by  the  Underftanding,  will 

K  be 
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Part  I.  be  the  Image  refleded  on  the  Retina^ 
which  will  be  more  or  left  clearly  per¬ 
ceiv’d,  in  Proportion  to  the  Degrees  of 
Impulfe,  in  Proportion  as  the  feveral  Hu¬ 
mours  are  more  or  left  clearly  fecreted, 
and  in  Proportion  as  the  Optick  Fibres 
are  more  or  left  finely  difplay'd  upon  the 
Retina. 

From  the  foregoing  Arguments 
and  Reafonings  upon  this  Subjed,  it  plain¬ 
ly  appears,  that  the  Clearneft  of  our  Con¬ 
ceptions,  in  Relation  to  Vifion,  very 
much  depends  on  the  due  Stridure  and 
Modulation  of  the  Optick  Nerve  and 
Artery;  and  this  is  the  Reafbn  why  < 
this  Faculty,  in  Ibme  curious  Survey¬ 
ors  of  Art,  is  naturally  fo  ftrong,  and  fur- 
prizingly  exad,  fo  that  they,  from  a 
tranfient  View  of  any  curious  Piece  of 
Painting,  fhall  difcover  Beauties  or  Ble- 
milhes,  that  would  paft  undiftover-^d  by 
others  left  attentive  to  the  Exadneft  of 
Symmetry  and  Proportion.  ,  « 

This  exad  Judgment  of  Beauty,  or  of  i 
the  Symmetry  and  Proportion  of  Parts^^^  l 

en- 1 1 
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entirely  depends  on  the  Soul’s  feeing  Chap.  8* 
through  a  more  tranfparent  Medium, 
which  arifes  from  the  greater  Brightnefs 
and  Refplendency  ofthefeveral  Humours, 
whereby  the  Images  in  View  are  refleded 
back  upon  the  Soul,  or  at  leaft  its  fupream 
Faculties,  with  all  their  natural  Perfec* 
tions  or  Deformities. 

And  here  I  cannot  but  take  notice  of 
thofe  Diamond  Eyes,  thofe  Harry  Bril¬ 
liants,  that  blaze,  and  fire,  and  enflame 
the  Soul  with  thofe  killing  Motions,  that^ 
like  a  Bafilisk,  wound  at  a  Diftance,  and 
kill  unfeen.  Thefe  Ar dentes  Faces^  as 
Fblloflratus  Lemnius  wittily  exprelTes 
thofe  fparkling  Eyes  of  the  firft  Water, 
which,  from  the  Quicknefs,  Vivacity, 
and  Brisknefs  of  their  Motions,  render 
fbme  Ladies  fb  wonderfully  captivating, 
that  its  highly  dangerous  for  mortal  Man 
to  come  within  the  Sphere  of  their  Com¬ 
motion.  And  hence  arife  thofe  glowing 
Heats,  thofe  inflammatory  Pallions, where¬ 
by  we  are  ardently  impell’d  to  purfue 
Objeds  often  fatal  to  our  Peace.  Now 
thefe  ardent  Impulfes,  or  Inclinations,  are 
always  in  Proportion  to  the  Violence  of 

K  2  the 
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Part  I.  the  Paffion,  and  this  Violence  of  the  Paf^ 
VOrw  fion  to  the  Brisknefs  of  the  Motion, 
ftruck  on  the  Seat  of  the  common  Senlb- 
rium,  which  is  always  in  Proportion  to 
the  natural  Beauties  of  Objeds,  orthofc 
natural,  furprizing Beauties,  they  are  made 
to  difplay  on  Optical  Organs,  rightly  dif- 
pos’d  to  receive  their  Impreffion. 

\ 

Thus  far  as  to  the  Clearnefi  and  Dif- 
tindnefs  of  Vifion,  which  lelTens,  in 
Proportion,  as  this  due  Stridure  and  Mo¬ 
dulation  of  the  Optick  Nerve  and  Arte¬ 
ry  either  abates*  or  is  over-intended  ;  for 
if  it  lb  happen,  that  thele  fine  Fibres 
are,  from  any  Caufes,  impair’d  in  their 
Springs,  then  the  Impulfes  they  make  on 
the  included  Humours,  will  be  more  lan¬ 
guid,  the  Motion  of  the  forefaid  Humours 
flower,  and  confequently  lels  divided; 
upon  which  their  Corpufcles  will  be  viicid, 
will  lefs  powerfully  refrad  the  Rays  of 
Light,  and  the  optick  Nerve  conlequently 
impart  a  duller  Perception  of  the  Objed  to 
the  Underftanding.  And  hence  ariles  the 
Caufe  of  thole  Films,  Motes,  and  little 
Specks  of  Darknefs,  that  fometimes  af- 
fed  the  Humours  of  the  Eye,  and  ei¬ 
ther 
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ther  intercept,  or,  at  leaft,  very  much  im»  Chap.  9. 
pair  the  A6tion  of  Vifion,  under  the 
Spleen,  Vapours,  and  Hypochondriack 
Melancholy. 

O  N  the  contrary,  if  the  fame  In- 
llruments  are  over-intended,  that  is,  if 
their  Fibres  are  too  llrongly  contracted, 
then  the  Motions  of  thefe  Humours  will 
be  accelerated,  their  Corpuicles  too  much 
divided,  from  whence  arife  Opthalmia^s^ 
and  other  Inflammations,  that  vifibly  af¬ 
fect  the  Tunica  Conjun5iiva^  or  White  of 
the  Eye ;  and  which  proceed  only  from 
its  Blood- VelTels  over-extended,  from  a 
Glut  of  Juices  charg’d  upon  the  exte¬ 
rior  Coat  of  this  curious  Organ. 


CHAP.  IX. 


Of  Hearings  Sounds^  and  Harmony. 

^  O  U  N  D  is  a  Word  that  ftands  for 
Ly  every  Perception,  that  is  immediately 
convey’d  to  the  Underltanding,  by  the 
Organ  of  the  Ear.  And  therefore  I  think 
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Part  I.  it  will  not  be  improper,  if  I  firft  fpeak  a 
Word  or  two  concerning  the  Strufture, 
Mechanifm,  and  Modulation  of  this  cu¬ 
rious  Organ,  neceflary  to  produce  thefe 
Perceptions  in  the  Soul,  before  I  proceed 
to  confider  the  Dodrine  of  Sounds,  and 
the  Laws  to  which  they  are  fulyecl,  in 
their  Propagation. 

That  there  is  FoR  the  Mind  is  delighted  no  other- 

Lwidt*and  wife  With  Sounds,  than  as  the  Soul  per- 

a  Reafon  m  ceives  the  Bcautics  of  Harmony  through 

Munck, which  jo 

gives  to  the  the  Affiftancc  of  thofe  Organs,  appro- 

quifite^nea-^'  pi'iated  by  Nature  for  their  Conveyance- 

fures  in  Har-  there  is  a  peculiar  Senfe  in  Sounds, 
that  delights  the  Soul;  nor  can  we  per- 
ceive^  that  harfli,  inharmonial  Sounds 
have  any  Influence  to  move  the  Soul,  or 
create  thofe  pleafing  Raptures  that  arife 
from  the  former.  Hence  it  follows,  that 
there  is  a  Reafon  in  the  Harmony  of  Mu- 
lick,  as  far  as  inarticulate  Sounds  are  ca¬ 
pable  of  being  underftood,  from  their 
feveral  Cadences,  tallying  with  each  o- 
ther ;  and  it  is  this  Reafon  or  Senfe  of 
the  Tune,  that  gives  to  the  Soul  thofo 
cxquifite  Ravilhments,  that  fo  ftrongly 
^lovc  the  Paflions  of  Perfons,  highly 

delighted 
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delighted  with  the  Harmony  of  Mufick.  Chap.  9. 
To  facilitate,  therefore,  this  Hearing  of 
Sounds,  or  noble  Harmony  of  Mufick, 

Nature  has  given  to  Mankind  an  Inftru- 
ment  of  Conveyance,  which  we  call  the 
Ear;  and  though  it  is  form'd  of  divers 
Mufcles,  Bones,  and  Membranes,  that 
compofe  its  Strudure  and  Mechanifin, 
yet  I  lhall  only  take  Notice  of  the  two 
principal  Inftruments  that  fit  this  curious 
Organ  for  theSenfation  of  Sounds,  which 
are  the  Drum  and  Auditory  Nerve,  fine¬ 
ly  difplayM  on  all  Points  of  the  internal 
Ear. 


Now  had  the  feveral  Fibres  of  this 
Nerve  been  difplayM  on  every  Point 
of  the  Drum,  in  the  lame  Manner  that 
the  Optick  Nerve  is  on  the  Retina^  then 
Sounds  had  made  a  different  Impreffion 
on  this  Organ,  from  what  we  perceive; 
and  Whifpers  could  not  have  been  heard, 
becaufe’  of  the  Diftance  of  the  auditory 
Nerve  from  the  external  Ear. 


^  Point,  when 
applied  to  the 
Surface  of  Bo¬ 
dies,  fignifiesa 
Space  fo  ex¬ 
ceeding  fmall, 
asisalmoliiin- 
pofiible  to 
imagine. 


Again,  had  the  Drum  been,  immove- 
ably,  fix’d  on  the  Os  Temporale^  then  all 
Sounds  that  by  their  Violence  Ihake  Hou^ 
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Part  L  fes,  as  the  Peals  of  Thunder,  and  the 
Roaring  of  Cannon,  muft  neceflarily 
have  broke  the  Tympanum,  and  forever 
have  deftroy’d  the  Faculty  of  Hearing ; 
hut  it  has  fevcral  Mufcles  and  Bones,  that 
affift  its  Adion,  either  in  contradting  or 
relaxing  its  Fibres.  In  all  Whifpers  thefe 
Fibres  are  contracted,  whereby  the  Sound 
is  render'd  more  fenfibly  acute:  In  great 
Sounds,  that  may  endanger  the  breaking 
of  the  Tympanum,  thele  Fibres  are  re¬ 
lax’d,  by  which  the  Degrees  and  Force 
of  the  Sound  is  very  much  abated. 

Definition  of  SouKD,  therefore,  fimply  confider’d  in 

Sound.  itfelf^  is  nothfog  more  than  a  tremulous 
Motion,  or  impulfive  Wave,  arifing  from 
the  founding  Body,,  propagated  through , 
a  Medium,  and  communicated  by  the 
Ear,  to  the  Seat  of  the  common  Senfoc? 
xium, . 

The  Air  is  that  Medium,  on  which 
the  Waves  of  Sound  move,  and  which  is 
alter’d  in  Proportion  to  its  greater  Rarity 
or  Denfity,  as  will  clearly  appear  to  any 
one,  that  will  fufpend  a  little  Bell  in  th(p 
glafs  Receiver  of  the  Air  Pump,  which 

will 
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will  emit  different  Degrees  of  Sound,  ac-  Chap.  9, 
cording  as  the  Air  is  more  or  lels  ex- 
haufted  out  of  the  Receiver, 

The  Perception  of  the  Report  of 
Sounds,  depends  on  the  right  Modula¬ 
tion  of  the  auditory  Nerve,  and  its  be¬ 
ing  fitly  difplay'd  on  the  feveral  Points 
of  the  Meatus  Audltorius  and  Drum  of 
the  Ear. 

This  right  Modulation  of  the  audi¬ 
tory  Nerve  arifes  from  the  Machmula  of 
thole  Fibres,  that  compofe  this  Nerve, 
being  brac’d  to  the  exadeft  Degree  of 
Tenfity,  whereby  they  are  neither  too 
much  contraded,  nor  relax'd,  and  confer 
quently  clear  of  all  Obftrudions  that  any 
Way  may  intercept  thofe  fineft  Airs  of 
Sound,  from  being  convey'd  to  the  intel- 
ledual  Faculties, 

Now,  that  the  Increafe  or  Decreafe  of 
Sounds  depends  as  much  upon  the  due 
Modulation  of  this  curious  Organ,  as 
ifhe  different  Denfities  of  the  Medium, 
in  which  they  are  propagated,  is  evident; 
for  upon  the  Tympanum  being  eithet 

tOQ 
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Part  I.  too  much  contrafted  or  relax'd,  through 
overmuch  Heat  or  Moifture,  the  Sound 
will  be  either  too  acute  or  flat,  and  con- 
fequently,  in  both  Cafes,  deviating  from 
its  natural  Standard.  The  former  Calc 
often  happens  upon  Inflammations  of 
the  Ear,  or  after  great  Fevers,  that  fo 
Ncrifps  or  drys  the  Nerves,  that  the  Hear¬ 
ing  is  acute  even  to  a  Fault.  Nay,  up¬ 
on  fcrewing  up  the  auditory  Nerve  to  a  < 
very  high  Elevation,  you  may  augment  ^ 
the  loweft  Sounds,  that  they  lhall  be 
heard  equal  to  a  Peal  of  Thunder,  or 
the  Roaring  of  a  thoufand  Cannon,  all 


difcharged  in  the  fame  Moment.  On 


the  Contrary,  from  a  too  great  Relaxation  | 
of  the  nervous  Fibres,  thefe  Sounds  lhall 
be  fo  obtufe,  as  Icarce  to  be  perceived  : 
And  hence  arile  thole  dift'erent  Jarring 
Sounds,  criole  linging  Noifes  in  the  Ear, 
that  moil  People  complain  of,  that  for 
any  conliderable  Time  have  labour'd  un¬ 
der  the  Spleen,  Vapours,  or  Hypochon- 
driack  Melancholly. 


I  KNOW  that  feveral  Perlbns  have  taken 


Of  the  Senfe 
and  Reafon 

whkhls  difFe-  ^  difcover  the  Har- 

rentfrom  the  mony  ,Confent,  and  Agreement,  that  there 


Sounds. 


feem5 
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fcems  to  be  between  the  Objeds  of  VI-  Chap.  9, 
lion,  and  thofe  of  Sounds  ^  but  here  I 
fhall  purfue  the  Argument  upon  more 
noble  Motives  ;  and  beg  Leave  to  ob- 
ferve,  that  there  is  a  Senfe  in  mufical 
Sounds,  or  a  Reafbn  which  depends  on 
the  Exadnefs  of  the  Compofition ;  for  all 
Tunes  pleafe  the  intelledual  FacultieSj 
only  as  they  are  grounded  on  the  Pro¬ 
portion  of  Sounds,  more  or  lefs  mathemati¬ 
cally  exad  y  and,  for  this  Reafon,  the 
Force  of  Sounds  is  to  be  dittinguifli'd 
from  the  Harmony  ^  which  is  Reafon  in 
Perfection. 


So  that  Tune  Is  a  rational  Syftem  of  Definition  of 
Sounds  form'd  to  pleafe  the  Ear,  and  they 
pleafe  the  Ear  no  otherwife,  but  as  they 
pleafe  the  Soul,  and  they  pleafe  the  Soul, 
only  as  they  are  harmonical,  that  is,  rea- 
fonablc ;  for  the  Rationality  of  Sounds 
depends  on  their  different  Modifications, 
whereby  they  are  enabled  to  pleafe ;  for 
in  a  Propolition  of  Words,  as  well  as 
Sounds,  if  they  are  not  plac'd  in  a  regu¬ 
lar  Order,  theMind  will  prefently  perceive 
the  Falfliood  of  the  one,  and  Inharmo- 

nicalnefe 
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Part  I.  nicalnefs  of  the  other,  which  is  the  Falfe^ 
hood  of  Tune. 


Akd  hence  it  appears,  that  there  is  the 
fame  infeparable  Connexion  between  a 
true  Propofition  inWords,  and  atruePro- 
pofition  in  Sounds :  Both  have  their  pe¬ 
culiar  Connexions,  Proofs,  and  Demon- 
Itrations,  whereby  their  Truth  or  Falftr 
hood  is  dilcovered ;  fuch  a  Confent  and 
Agreement  there  is  between  the  Senfe  of 
Words  and  the  Senfe  of  Sounds,  which 
is  their  Tune ;  fo  that  to  ask,  why  we  are 
pleafed  with  Mufick  ;  is,  in  Effeft,  to 
ask,  why  we  are  pleafed  with  Knowledge. 


Sounds  cannot  Indeed,  it  is  fa  id,  that  Harmony,  or 

fions!but^as^^'  Mclody  of  Sound  only  ads  by  railing 
they  move  the  qj;  dcpreffing  the  Paffions.  But  I  defire 

cuities,  to  know,  how  It  IS  pollible  to  raiie  or 
deprels  the  Paffions,  but  by  affedting  the 
intelledual  Faculties,  that  is,  the  Facul¬ 
ties  of  the  Mind  ;  for  the  Paffions,  as  I 
have  already  obferved,  are  only  irregu¬ 
lar  Motions,  that  arife  from  a  Confiid 
between  the  Animal  Fibres  and  the  A||^ 
nimal  Powers  of  the  Soul,  from  Objeds 
ftruck  cai  the  Seat  of  the  common  Senlb-- 1 

xium  ; 
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rluni;  fo  that  its  impofGble  to  conceive,  Chap. 9^ 
how  thefe  fineft  Strokes  of  Mufick  could 
ever  move  the  Mind,  to  move  the  Pallions, 
if  there  were  not  Beauties  in  the  Harmony 
of  Sounds,  analogous  to  the  higheft  in- 
telleftual  Reafon  ;  by  which  the  intellec¬ 
tual  Faculties  are  fo  furprizingly  affcc- 
ted. 


These  exceffive  Elevations,  and  in- 
expreffibly  pleafing  Raptures,  that  fo 
fenfibly  affed  the  Spirits  of  thofe  that  are 
remarkable  for  a  fine  Tafte  in  Mufick, 
all  depend  upon  the  Fibres,  and  are  ow¬ 
ing  to  a  fine  Difplaying  of  the  auditory 
Nerve  upon  the  Tympanum,  and  other 
Parts  of  the  Ear  ;  for  if  the  Drum  be  ei¬ 
ther  too  dry  or  moift,  that  is,  if  thefe  lit¬ 
tle  Machmula  that  compolethe  Fibres  of 
this  curious  Membrane,  be  either  too  much 
contraded  or  relaxed,  then  Part  of  the 
fineft  tremulous  Ofcillations  will  be  loft  in 
the  Medium  j  and  though  the  Mind  may 
perceive  the  natural  Sound,  yet,  for  want 
of  thefe  fineft  Strokes,  much  of  the  Rea¬ 
fon  or  Harmony  will  be  abated. 


/ 
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Part  I.  This  Enquiry,  perhaps,  may  let  us 
into  the  Myltery,  why  fome  are  natural¬ 
ly  more  expert  Judges  of  Harmony  than 
others,  and  difcover  the  Reafon,  why 
fome  are  all  in  Raptures  at  a  well  play'd 
Conlbrt,  while  others  ftiall  lit  by  with¬ 
out  the  leaft  Emotion.  This  Difference, 
I  am  fore,  does  not  altogether  depend  on 
the  Knowledge  of  Theory  ;  tho',  doubt, 
lels,  that  Knowledge,  like  all  other  ra¬ 
tional  Knowledge,  may  greatly  affift  in 
increafing  the  Perception  j  for  the  Quet 
tion  is,  whether  there  is  not  a  natural 
Difference  in  the  Ears  of  different  Per- 
fons,  as  to  their  Perceptions  of  Harmo¬ 
ny  in  a  well  played  Confort  ?  that  is, 
whether  fome  of  them  will  not  be  much 
more  elevated  with  the  Force  of  Sounds, 
though  they  are  equally  ignorant  of  the 
Theory  of  Mulick. 

I  MUST  confefs,  indeed,  that  this  pe¬ 
culiar  Perception,  by  which  the  Mind  is 
naturally  enabl'd  to  judge  of  the  exqui- 
fite  Finenefs  of  mufical  Airs,  without  be¬ 
ing  inftrufted  in  the  Theory,  is  only  gi¬ 
ven  to  a  few  :  And,  if  we  confolt  diffe¬ 
rent  Climates,  we  lhall  perceive  that  this 
s  Faculty 
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j  Faculty  is  r^oft  improv’d  in  the  Southern 
Parts  of  the  World  ;  where,  through  the 
Kindnefs  of  the  Clime,  the  People  are  na¬ 
turally  Muficians ;  and  this  is  the  Reafon 
why  Italy  and  Naples  are  fo  much  ca- 
refs’d  by  all  thofe  that  are  remarkable  for 
a  fineTafte  in  Mufick. 


M3 

Chap.  9. 


Mufick. 


No  Body  can  deny  but  that  Mufick 
is  capable  of  raifing  or  falling  the  Paffions 
in  a  very  furprizing  Manner.  TheWri-  Alexander  the 
ters  of  Antiquity  ftory  of  Alexander  the 
Great,  that  even  he,  that  conquer’d  the  conquer’d  V 
World  was  himfelf  vanquifhM  by  73'- 
moleon^  and  could  not  withftand  the  P^orce 
of  his  Viol  :  So  that  this  Mufician,  in  a 

Manner  had  him  in  his  Power,  and  could 
make  him  rage  or  calm,  fedate  or  furious, 
juft  as  he  was  pleafed  differently  to  modu¬ 
late  the  Strings  of  his  Fiddle.  And  if  the 
Emperor  of  the  World  could  thus  be 
fiddl’d  out  of  his  Senfes  by  the  Almigh¬ 
ty  Power  and  Energy  of  Sound,  I  think, 
it  would  not  be  improper  fometimes,  to 
try  its  Force  upon  thofe  Difeafes,  that 
are  fuppofed  to  have  a  very  great  De- 
pendance  on  the  Mind  ;  (as  the  Hypo- 
chondriack  Melancholy,)  and  difcover, 

whe- 
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Part  I.  whether  it  is  not  poflible,  by  its  Impul-^- 
fes,  to  work  a  Change  in  thofe  finell*. 
Nerves  and  Animal  Fluids,  that  are  too’ 
fubtle  to  come  under  the  Influence  of, 
the  choicefl:  Medicines. 


Of  the  Tajlcy  Touchy  and  Facility  of 

VISION  and  Sound  require  fbmc 
Diftance  to  make  their  Objeds  be 
diltindly  perceived  ;  but  Contad  or  the 
Faculty  of  Touch  demands  the  imme¬ 
diate  Application  of  an  Objed,  to  fome 
particular  Organ  of  the  Body.  If  this 
Application  is  made  to  the  Tongue,  it  is 
called  Tailing ;  if  to  the  Noie,  Smelling  } 
if  to  any  Part  of  the  Surface  of  the  Bo-' 
dy,  we  -call  it  Feeling  ;  and  is  that  Fa¬ 
culty  by  which  we  difcover  the  different 
Degrees  of  Hardnefs  or  Softnefs  in  Bo¬ 
dies. 


The 
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The  fineft  Organ  of  Touch  is  the  Chap.  lo. 
Tongue,  which  is  diftindt  from  the  ordi- 
nary  Senfe  of  Feeling,  as  clearly  appears 
from  the  different  Structure,  Figure,  and 
Mechanifm  of  its  papillary  Glands,  where¬ 
by  it  is  enabled  to  convey  that  Variety 
of  Relifties  to  the  Mind  in  Tailing;  for 
this  Organ,  from  its  different  Senfations, 
may  well  be  called  a  double  Senfe,  fince 
it  both  dilcovers  the  different  Tmpreffions 
that  Bodies,  by  their  different  Figure  and 
Motion,  are  impower’d  to  make  on  this 
Organ  ;  (that  is,  their  different  Svveetnels, 

Bitternefi,  Saltnels,  and  allb  their 
different  Degrees  of  Sofcnels  and  Hard- 
nefs,  which  is  common  to  it  with  the 
Touch. 


The  different  Senfations  of  Pleafure  F^’om^whence 
and  Pain,  in  Relation  toContadl  orTouch,  SenfationTof 
leem,  to  me,  to  arife  from  the  different 
Degrees  of  Force  or  Motion,  with  which 
the  Contact  is  apply’d ;  for  it  has  plea- 
fed  the  divine  Goodnefs  to  render  the  fe- 
Vtral  Fibres  fufceptible  of  Pleafures  or 
Pains,  according  to  the  different  Degrees 

L  of 
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Part  I.  of  Motion  applyM  to  the  Surface  of  the 
Body  ;  or  according  to  the  different  Sti¬ 
mulus,:  with  which  thefe  feveral  Mo¬ 
tions  affeft  the  Parts, 


And  here  I  cannot  but  cbferve,  that 
the  feveral  Degrees  of  Senfibility,  with 
which  we  are  affeded  by  this  Faculty  of 
Touch,  are  owing  in  a  great  Meafure  to 
the  Diftance  of  the  Senfation  from  the 
Brain,  abating  fbr  the  different  Thicknefi 
of  the  Skin  in  different  Parts,  and  the  dif¬ 
ferent  Quantities  of  Fat,  or  a  Parenchy¬ 
ma  heap’d  up  in  divers  Organs,  to  abate 
thofe  too  exquifite  Senfations  they  receive 
from  the  Nerves. 

\ 

Were  not  our  Organs  thus  modified, 
we  fhould  not  be  able  to  bear  the  different 
Changes  of  the  Weather  ;  the  Alterations 
of  our  Diet  would  affed  us  with  Pains 
infufferable  to  our  Natures :  This  ap¬ 
pears  from  any  Part  being  excoriated,  and 
expofed  to  the  bare  Cpntad  of  the  Air  j 
how  fenlible  is  that  Part  of  its  Im- 
preffions  ?  4 
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Our  divine  Benefador,  therefore,  has 
lb  furprizingly  temper’d  the  Conftitutions 
of  our  Bodies,  with  an  infenfible  vifcid 
Parenchyma,  that  they  are  thereby  ren¬ 
der’d  capable  of  better  enduring  the  Im- 
preffions  of  Accidents  that  furround  them ; 
lb  that,  as  the  Mechanifm  of  our  Organs 
are  fram’d,  it  requires  Ibme  Force,  from 
external  Objeds,  to  put  us  to  Pain,  which, 
had  they  been  deftitute  of  this  Fence, 
every  the  lighteft  Touch,  muft  have  af- 
feded  them  in  a  moft  fenfible  Manner. 

And,  as  Things  are  now  conduded  in 
the  Animal  OEconomy,  we  lhall,  upon 
due  Refledion,  dilcover,  that  different 
Parts  are  fufceptible  of  different  Degrees 
of  Pains  and  Plcafures,  as  appears  from 
thofe  adive  Senfations  that  arife  upon 
nightly  touching  the  Roof  of  your  Mouth 
with  a  Feather  or  your  Finger,  which 
draws  all  the  adjacent  Parts  into  Spafins, 
that,  if  theTitulations  arepuriu’d,  often 
end  in  downright  Vomiting. 

L2  Every 
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The  Organs  or 
dain’d  for  the 
Propagation  of 
our  Species, 
themoftfen- 
iible  Parts  in 
the  Body,  and 
why. 


Of  the  Spleen,  Vapours,  and  . 

Every  Body  almoft  is  fenfible  of 
the  exquifite  Senfations  that  arife  up¬ 
on  tickling  the  Soals  of  the  Feet  with 
any  foft  Body.  In  fome  delicate  Con- 
ftitutions,  a  Vibration  is  fb  fenfibly  ftruck 
on  the  Brain,  as  to  bring  the  whole  ner¬ 
vous  Syftem  into  convulfive  Motions. 
This  was  the  Cafe  of  an  unfortunate 
young  Lady,  whofe  Companions,  in  their 
Play,  tickled  the  Soals  of  her  Feet  fb 
long,  that  Ihe  fell  into  Convulfions,  which 
kilf  d  her  upon  the  Spot. 

But  among  all  the  pleafing  Scenes  of 
Nature,  there  is  nothing  fuperiour,  no-  ' 
thing  equal,  nothing  alike,  or  that  comes 
near  thofe  wonderfully  furprizing  Senfa¬ 
tions,  that  arife  from  a  Touch  of  thofe 
Parts,  ordain’d  by  Nature  for  the  Pro¬ 
pagation  of  our  Species.  It  demands  the 
utmoil  Force  of  Fancy,  the  higheft  Flights 
of  Imagination,  and  the  moft  towering  Ge¬ 
nius,  to  comprehend  the  Reafon  of  thefe  ^ 
inexpreffible  pleafing  Senfations,  that  de-  fj 
pend  on  the  Strudure  and  Mechanifin  of 
thefe  Fibres,  thus  curioufly  interwove^  and  I 
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to  dlfcover,  how  thofe  fineft  Touches  that  Chap,  io* 
thus  highly  elevate  the  human  Soul,  are  v->nrv^ 
tranfmitted  to  the  Brain,  and  llruck  on  the 
Seat  of  the  common  Senforium. 


Give  me  Leave  here  to  go  on,  and  point 
out  the  hidden  Springs  of  thefe  myfterious 
Motions  ;  Nothing  will  I  fay,  offenfivc 
to  the  chafteft  Ear,  nothing  inconliftent 
with  the  moft  refer  v'd  Modefty. 

The  Nerves  that  produce  thefe  won¬ 
derful  Changes,  and  moft  delicate  Senfe- 
tions  in  the  Animal  OEconomy,  are  moft 
finely  dilplay’d  on  the  Organs  deftin^d 
by  Nature  for  the  Office,  Ufe,  and  Se¬ 
cretion  of  thefe  Parts.  By  Mycrofcopes, 
it  appears,  that  the  Filaments  of  thefe 
Nerves  are  moft  minutely  divided,  and 
their  Machinal^  fet  at  the  leaft  Diftance 
from  each  other,  which  is  the  Reafon, 
why  they  are  moft  fenfibly  affeded  with 
the  fineft  Touches,  from  the  fmalleft  Im- 
preffions  of  the  Objed,  and  why  the  Ac¬ 
tion  is  fo  inexpreffibly  pleafing. 

L  3  In 
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In  thefe  agreeable  Tranfports,  arifing 

from  the  Action  of  Qrgans  thus  finely 

modulated,  all  Nature  is  in  a  Ferment  ; 

•  '  __ 

the  Blood  boils,  the  Pulfe  flutters,  and 
the  very  Imagination  is  ravifli’d  with  Ex*^ 
tacy.  '  But  as  fuch  noble  Caufes  produce 
EfFefts  very  great  in  their  Confequence ; 
fo,  if  we  would  enjoy  a  found  State  of 
Health,  and  preferve  a  vigorous  old  Agc^ 
Ihould  we,  but  feldom,  tafte  fuch  deli¬ 
cious  Morfels,  leaft  their  too  frequent 
Repetition  impair  the  Conftitution,  ^  and 
bring  on  thofe  W eakncljes,  impofeneies, 
and  Gleets,  more  difficult  to  cure,  as 
well  as  more  wafting  to  the  Conftitution, 
than  thofe  that  arife  from  Venereal 
.Taints. 

'  The  Beneficent  Author  of  our  Nature 
has  fix M  the  Office  of  thofe  noble  Or¬ 
gans,  at  fuch  a  peculiar  Diftance  from  the 
Brain,  that  an  Impreffiori  moft  exquifite- 
ly  fenfible  Ihould  be  ftruck  on  the  Mind, 
\jpon  every  Contad  of  the  Objed.  Had 

*  thofe 


t  ■  - 
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thofe  Parts,  that  minifter  to  thefe  deli- Chap.  10^ 
cate  Senfations,  been  feated  a  little  nearer  WOTV/ 
the  Brain,  in  the  fame  given  Circum- 
ftances  we  now  enjoy  them  ;  thofe  plea- 
ling  Touches,  would  have  been  above 
the  Bearance  of  human  Nature,  and  en¬ 
dangered  the  whole  Frame  of  the  Animal 
Machine,  every  Time  we  converled  with 
a  line  Woman,  from  thofe  too  exquifito- 
ly  fenfible  Impulfes,  the  Nerves  would 

have  fuffer'd  in  the  Conflid. 

,  .  •«  “■  * 

Had  they  been  plac’d  at  a  greater 
Diftance  from  the  Seat  of  Senfation  ^  then 
the  Stimulus  had  been  fo  faint  and 

s* 

languid,  as  Icarce  to  awaken  Mankind  in¬ 
to  a  Delire  of  propagating  their  Species  ; 

So  that  this  exceeding  Senlibility  of  thefe 
Organs  is  intended  to  keep  warm  the 
Inclinations,  leaft  the  Sexes  in  their  moft 
degenerate  State,  Ihould  attempt  to  fru& 
trate  thefe  noble  Ends  of  their  Being. 

We  perceive,  even  now,  the  Ima^ 
gination  heighten’d  to  a  furprizing  De¬ 
gree,  even  more  than  the  Conftitution 

L  4  caq 


t^z  of  the  Spleen,  Vapours,  and 

Part  I.  can  well  bear,  in  fome  warm,  bilious 
People, without  very  great  Emotions ;  and 
in  hotter  Climates  the  Senfations  are  Hill 
more  fenfible,  which,  doubtlefs,  was  the 
Reafon,  why  the  fovereign  Author  of  our 
Nature  was  pleafcd  to  enjoin  to  the  Jews 
the  Rite  of  Circumcifion,  that  the  moll 
fenlible  Part  being  continually  expofed 
to  Accidents,  might  thereby  be  lefs  fuf- 
ceptible  of  thefe  pleafing  Senfations ;  and 
confequently  the  Mind  lefs  prone  to  thefe 
debafing  Adions,  that  are  fo  apt  to  vi¬ 
tiate  cur  Thoughts,  and  enervate  the 
Conftitution. 

And  here  I  cannot  but  obferve,  that 
the  Rife  of  Lull  is  immediately  from  the 
Fibre,  nor  is  capable  of  Extinftion;  for 
the  Humours  of  a  human  Body  being 
fecreted,  according  to  the  Laws  of  Na¬ 
ture,  that  is,  according  as  the  Velfels  un¬ 
fold  ;  and  the  Velfels  unfolding  in  Pro¬ 
portion  as  the  Perfon  advances  in  Years ; 
it  naturally  follows,  that  Infants  and 
Children  are  incapable  of  this  Pallion,  be- 
caufe  theirVelfels  fcarce  ever  unfold,  un¬ 
der 
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der  our  Climate,  before  the  thirteenth  or  Chap.  io« 
fourteenth  Year  ;  but  as  foonas  they  be- 
gin  to  unfold,  then  the  Juices  drilling 
down  the  fpermatick  Arteries,  and  being 
fecreted  by  the  Teftes,  produce  a  new 
Stimulus,  that  tranfmits  a  new  Senfation 
to  the  common  Senforium,  which  furnifties 
the  Mind  with  a  new  Idea,  we  call  Luft  ; 
and  this  Luft  is  only  a  Perception  of  the 
fame  Idea  in  the  Mind,  that  is,  a  Senfa¬ 
tion  ^n  the  Organ  ;  fo  that  the  Fibres 
that  help  forwards  the  Secretions,  on 
whofe  Stimulus  theft  fineft  Senfations  de¬ 
pend,  muft  be  firft  in  Motion,  before  the 
Mind  can  perceive  the  Idea  of  Luft ;  for 
they  occafion  the  Senfation,  of  which  the 
Luft  is  only  the  Effed. 


How  the  Conftitution  comes  to  be  ener-  the  Con-' 

j  ^  -r»  r-  •  i-  ftitution  comes 

I  vated  trom  a  too  eager  rurluit  after  ve-  to  be  enervated, 

nereal  Pleafures, may  be  worth  our  while  gCT'putoaf*' 

here,  a  little  to  enquire  ;  for  I  am  fully  tervenereai  ■ 

perfwaded,  that  they  feldom  or  never 

arife  from  an  Abufe  of  the  Marriage-Bed  ; 

and  I  lay  it  down  as  a  fundamental  Pro- 

pofition  molt  certainly  true,  That  were 

all 
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Part  I.  all  Men  as  good  as  they  fhould  be,  and 
never  debauch’d  their  Conftitutions  with 
any  lewd  Women,  before  they  convers’d 
with  their  own  Wives,  that  then  all  Wo¬ 
men  would  be  pleas’d,  and  Men  them- 
felyes  moft  highly  pleafed  in  pleafing 
them ;  and  thofe  Perlbns  that  cannot,  by  a 
virtuous  Abftinence,  render  thefe  delicate 
Senfations  always  agreeable,  always  plea¬ 
fing,  and  always  new,  are  highly  unfit  for 
the  chafte  Embraces  of  the  Marriage- 
Bed. 

Away  with  thofe  Men,  therefore,  that 
tell  us,  that  theie  Senfations  are  common 
to  us  with  Brutes  :  I  deny  that  they  arc 
common  to  us  with  Brutes  ;  for  as  far 
as  the  Realbn  of  Man  is  infinitely  fu- 
perior  to  the  moft  fublimc  Senfations  of 
Brutes,  fo  far  does  this  Senfation  in  Man, 
infinitely  excel  that  of  Brutes.  Brutes 
have  this  Senfation  no  farther,  than  that 
the  Stimulus  or  Propenfity,  may  over- 
bear  their  Inclinations,  rather  to  this 
than  any  other  Adion  :  But  in  Man 
it  is  ftruck  with  the  moft  furprizing 
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^  Impulfe,  whereby  it  is  able  to  over-bear  Ch.a  p  10, 
the  nobleft  of  the  intelleftiial  Faculties 
themfelves.  And  this"  is  the  Reafbn  why 
I  a  very  pious  and  learned  Judge,  was 
pleafed  to  declare,  That  there  was  no 
Reafon  beneath  the  Girdle  ;  that  is,  no 
^  Reafbn  in  the  Head  of  the  fliarpeft  Rea- 
foner,'  ftirbng  enough  to  overpower  thofe 
Reafbns,  that  Ipring’  from  this  Senfa- 
tion.  And  hence  arile  thofe  delicate 
Senlations  that '  Men  naturally  enjoy, 
that  are  endued  with  a  fine  Tafte  for 
Women  ;  and  which,  as  a  Gentleman 
was  pleafed  to  exprefs  himfelf,  uplifts 
the  Imagination  to  the  higheft  Pitch, 

^S'that  Mortal  Minds  can  fafely  loaf  : 

'  -  '  ‘ '  '  But 


I 


•  « 


■f  Millake  me  not,  I  am  no  Advocate  for  a 
lawlefs  Liberty  :  only  attempt  to  difeover'  the 
Power  and  Force  of  this  Senfation  in  Man,  above 
what  it  is  in  Brutes.  I  would  rather  die  a  thouiand 
Deaths,  than  preferibe  any  Liberties,  inconfifteiit 
with  the  Laws  of  the  Marriage-Bed  ;  or  that  may 
tend  to  give  any  Toleration , to  thofe  Monfters  of 

Men, whofc  libidinous  Inclinations, neither  the  Laws 

of  God  or  Nature  can  reftrain,  ^ 
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Part  L  But  when  the  Mind  is  thus  high  up- 
XyySj  lifted,  the  leaft  higher  Impulfe  would 
crack  thofe  noble  Springs,  difconcert  the 
Animal  Faculties,  and  put  an  everlafting 
flop  to  all  their  Motions. 

These  Weakneffes,  Wrenches,  and 
Sprains  that  often  attend  the  vicious 
Purluit  of  thofe  lawlefs  Plcafures,  cer¬ 
tainly  arife  from  all  the  Animal  Fibres 
being  elevated  to  a  liirprizing  Degree, 
above  their  natural  Standard  ;  from  a 
too  great  Expanfion  and  Dilatation  in 
the  Motion  of  the  Animal  Fluids  fol¬ 
lowing  on  thofe  Degrees  of  Elevation ; 
and  from  the  Mind  itfelf,  or  at  leaft 
its  nobleft  Faculties,  being  furprizingly 
agitated  upon  thofe  Swellings  and  Con- 
flifts  of  the  Spirits. 

From  the  Animal  Motions  thus  high¬ 
ly  agitated,  the  Nerves  muft  necelTarily, 
in  Time,  be  too  much  relaxed,  and 
their  Machinula  fet  at  too  great  a  ' 
Diftance,  from  each  other,  ever  after  | 
eafily  to  be  reduced  to  their  proper 

Standard 

•  >  » » * 


JL 
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;  Standard  again  :  So  that  thefe  Parts  of  Chap/io^ 
Confequence,  will  lofe  their  proper 
Springs,  their  proper  Adions  and  na¬ 
tural  Senfations  :  Upon  which  they 
will  become  cold,  frigid,  and  incapa¬ 
citated  for  Adion,  in  the  fame  Manner 
as  if  they  adually  labour'd  under  a  pal- 
fical  Indifpofition. 

I  COULD  here  go  on,  and  difcover 
how  the  Workings  of  thofe  fineft  Fibres, 
that  excite  thefe  exquifite  Senfations,  im- 
I  prove  the  Conftitution  of  the  Stomach, 

Spleen,  Liver,  Inteftines,  the  Brain,  and 
whole  Habit,  from  the  Conlent,  and  A- 
greement,  that  all  thefe  fine  Organs 
have  with  each  other  from  the  fixth 
Pair  of  Nerves  ;  but  that  would  be  di- 
j  ving  too  deeply  into  thefe  Myfteries 
I  of  Nature,  and  difelofing  thofe  hidden 
Springs,  that  might  prove  of  dangerous 
Confequence  to  vulgar  Capacities. 

Give  me  Leave  here  to  conclude 
this  firft  Part  by  recapitulating,  as  brief¬ 
ly 
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Part  ^  Reafonings  and  Ar- 

guments  of  the  foregoing  Chapters. 

We  have  obferv’d,  that  the  Mind 
is  a  Principle  depending  on  itfelf ;  That 
sc  is  capable  of  Motion  and  Thinking. 
When  thefe  Motions  and  Thoughts  are 
irregular,  they  conftitute  the  PaiHons; 
That  the  Inftrumcnt  of  the  Pallions,  is 
that  Medium  that  conjoins  Matter  and 
Thought; That  the  Nerves  are  that  Mat¬ 
ter  on  which  the  Mind  immediately  dif- 
plays  its  Influence,  by  the  Mediation  of 
a  fine  fubtle  Animal  -/Ether  :  The 
Mind,  therefore,  cannot  alter  the  Ciiv 
culation  of  the  Blood,  but  as  it  firft  al¬ 
ters  the  Motion  of  the  Pallions,  that  im¬ 
mediately  affefts  the  Nerves,  going  to 
the  Heart.  Thofe  Nerves,  thus  affeded, 
alter  the  Motion  of  the  Heart  itfelf ; 
the  Motion  of  the  Heart  thus  affeded, 
alters  the  Motion  of  the  Arteries,  the 
Motion  of  the  Fluids,  which  confequent- 
ly  gives  a  different  Beating  to  tha 
Pulfe. 


Henc* 
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Hence  itfollows,  that  the PuW beating  Chap.  id. 
languid,  and  low,  and  feeble,  is  a  fure  In- 
dIcation,  that  the  Circulation  of  theBlood 
is  languid,  and  low,  and  feeble ;  That  the 
Contraction  of  the  Arteries,  is  languid, 
and  low,  and  feeble  ;  that  the  Beating 
of  the  Heart  is  languid^  and  low,  and 
feeble;  and,  confequently,  that  all  the  Se¬ 
cretions  made  from  the  circulating  Mals, 

(the  Senfations,  Pallions,  and  intelledual 
Faculties  themfel\res  not  excepted,)  are 
languid,  and  low,  and  feeble. 

And,  in  fad,  we  perceive  this  Train 
of  Confequences,  the  juft  Workings  of 
Nature,  and  an  evident  Demonftration, 
that  all  the  Parts  of  the  Animal  OE- 
conomy,  the  Intelledual  Faculties  them- 
felves  not  excepted,  arc  depending  on 
the  Fibres  ;  and  that  all  the  feveral 
lower  Faculties,  receive  Pleafure  or 
Pain,  Joy  or  Grief,  juft  as  the  Ar¬ 
teries  are  elevated  or  deprelTcd  in  their 
Motions  above  or  beneath  the  Standard 
of  Nature.  So  that  here  we  have  the 
juft  Proceedings  of  Nature,  in  judg¬ 
ing 
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Part  I.  ing  of  the  different  Senfations  of  Ani- 
mal  Bodies,  in  Relation  to  their  being 
under  the  Influence  of  either  Pleafure 
or  Pain,  Joy  or  Grief,  and  Health  or 
Sicknefs. 


The  End  of  the  Firjl  Tart. 
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PART  IL 


CHAP.  L 

Of  the  Certainty  ^  Theories  rela¬ 
tion  to  the  Pradice  ^Physic k. 

HUS  far  we  have  clearly  j  ^ 

dilcover^d,  that  the  Motions 
of  the  Mind,  and  itsFacul-'^^^.^^pS"^ 
ties,  are  purely  Organical; 
that  is,  triat  the  regular  Exercife  of  the 
Underftanding  depends  on  the  Well¬ 
being  of  the  animal  Fibres,  wherein  it 

M  refides ; 
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Pa  rt  IL  refides  ;  and  which  the  Mind  has  a  Power 
/  • 

to  employ  in  regular  or  voluntary  Afti- 
ons  ;  and,  farther,  we  have  attempted  to 
difcover  the  Nature  of  thefe  feveral  Ideas 
that  enter  by  any  of  the  Senfes ;  what  they 
are  in  the  Objeds  themfelves ;  in  the  In- 
ftruments  that  convey  them,  and  in  the 
Underftanding  receiving  their  ImprelTion. 


This,  I  think,  is  advancing  one  Step 
further ,  in  the  Knowledge  of  our 
Thoughts,  and  is  a  clearer  Explication  of 
thofe  abftrufe  Phasnomena,  than  to  folve 
all  by  faying :  It  is  the  Rule  of  our 
Conftitution  j  God  Almighty  has  form'd 
us  lb  and  fo;  and  fubjeded  the  Matter 
and  Motion  of  our  bodily  Organs  to  the 
Obedience  of  our  Thoughts,  and  the 
imperial  Power  of  the  Will. 


The  Dcfign  of 
this  Second 
Patt. 


I N  this  Second  Part,  I  Ihall  go  on  to 
confider  how  thefe  feveral  Inftruments 
come  to  be  dilaffeded  under  the  Spleen, 
Vapours,  and  Hypochondriack  Melan¬ 
choly  :  What  Alterations,  in  the  Motions 
of  the  nervous  Fibres,  are  neceffary  to 
difconcert  our  Thoughts ;  the  Symptoms, 
Phasnomena,  and  Changes,  that  necelTa- 

nly  I 
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rily  enfue,  in  the  Mind,  upon  thefe  Dil^  Chap,  i  , 
afFedions ;  and  the  Grounds  and  Caufes 
upon  which  they  are  fupported ;  for,  if 
either  the  Mind  itfelf,  or,  to  fpeak  more 
properly,  the  Organs  by  which  the  Mind 
afts,  be  difconcerted,  the  Mind  mull  ne- 
celfarily  give  fome  Tokens  of  its  Difaf- 
fedion,  which,  it  could  not  give  while 
thofe  Inftruments  continued  under  the 
regular  Influence  of  Health, 


Indeed  the  kind  and  beneficent  Au¬ 
thor  of  our  Nature  has  implanted  in 
every  human  Individual  a  Principle  of 
Realbn ;  whereby  he  might  difcover  the 
Laws  of  Nature,  as  far  as  they  concern 
his  Condud  of  Life  :  And  as  Dileafes 
are  one  of  the  greateft  Evils  he  can 
guard  againll,  lb  is  it  the  Bufinefs  of 
the  Phyfician  to  difcover  truly  and 
certainly,  on  what  Gaules  thefe  are 
grounded,  what  Matter  they  confift  of^ 
the  principal  Organs  in  which  they  are 
lodg'd,  and  how  they  may  fafely  be  era¬ 
dicated  without  the  leaft  Detriment  to 
the  Body ;  and  whatever  has  hitherto 
been  accounted  the  eflential  Definition 
of  a  Phyfician,  I  will  venture  to  fpeak 

2  it 
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Pa  rt  II.  It  in  one  Word ;  That  he  is  beft  deferving 
of  that  Charafter,  that  beft  knows  how 
to  cure  Difeafes,  and  remove  the  Ob- 
ftruftions,  that  embarrafs  and  over-turn 
the  Motions  of  the  animal  OEconomy. 


Of  the  Alte¬ 
rations  and 
Changes  that 
Difcafcs  necef- 
iarily  infer 
upon  human 
Bodies. 


/ 


I 


Now  it  is  Impoffible  he  can  know, 
abfolutely  and  properly,  how  to  cure 
Difeafes  ;  imlefs  he  underftands  their 
Symptoms,  Caufes,  the  Principles  on 
which  they  depend,  the  Progrefs  they 
make,  and  the  Alterations  and  Changes 
they  infer  upon  the  Conftitutions  of  ani¬ 
mal  Bodies  ;  and  as  all  the  Alterations, 
Symptoms,  and  Phenomena,  have  their 
Dependence  entirely  on  the  Changes  that 
happen  in  thofe  external,  obvious,  fen- 
fibic  Qiialitics,  we  cajl  the  Temperatures 
of  the  Plabit ;  and  as  thofe  external, 
obvious,  fenfible  Qiialities,  of  Heat, 
Cold,  Dry,  and  Moifture,  are  dependent 
on  the  Motions  of  the  Solids  and  Fluids, 
and  alterable  from  their  different  Degrees 
of  Impulfe  j  fo  it  follows,  that  all  Dif¬ 
eafes  muft  ncceffarily  arife  from  the 
Syftem  of  the  Solids  and  Fluids  intended 
or  remitted  in  their  Motions,  above  or 
beneath  the  Balance  of  Nature  j  lb  will 
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it  follow,  that  the  different  Degrees  of  Chap.  i. 
Diieafes  will  always  be  attended  with 
different  Degrees  of  thefe  Motions,  which 
will  infer  different  Changes  in  thefe  ex¬ 
ternal,  obvious,  fenfible  Qualities,  in 
Proportion  as  the  Motions  are  intended 
or  remitted  ^  fb  will  it  follow,  that  the  That  every 
peculiar  Symptoms  indicating  the  Height 
or  Severity  of  the  Difeafe,  will  be 
coverable  from  the  Intenfenefs  of  thefe  intuitive  view 
external,  obvious,  fenfible  Qualities  •  well^as 
And  thus  we  difeover  thofe  Starts  and  Symptoms 

ot  Diieaies. 

Contorfions  that  often  involuntarily  affect 
the  Mufeles  of  the  Countenance  in  divers 
nervous  Fevers,  which  arife  from  the 
A'iolence  of  thefe  Motions :  and  if  it 
fhould  fb  fall  out,  that  thefe  external, 
obvious,  fenfible  Qualities,  Ihould  re¬ 
treat  inwardly  upon  the  Habit ;  yet, 
even  here,  the  Pulfe  will  difeover  that 
Retreat ;  for  it's  impoflible  that  the  Qua¬ 
lities  of  Heat,  Cold,  ^c.  can  retreat, 
but  that  the  Motions  will  accompany 
them;  or  that  the  Motions  can  retreat, 
unlefs  there  be  Obllruclions  form'd  in¬ 
wardly  upon  the  Habit;  or  that  Ob- 
ftruftions  can  be  form'd  upon  any  of  the 
internal  Organs,  but  that  the  Beating  of 

M  3  the 
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Part  II.  the  Heart  muft  be  enforc’d  *  or  that  the 
Beating  of  the  Heart  can  be  enforc'd, 
without  the  Variation  of  the  Pulfe,  be- 
caufe  the  Beating  of  the  Pulfe  lias  an 
immediate  Dependence  on  the  Artery 
that  goes  to  the  Heart ;  fo  that  in  this 
very  Cafe,  which  leems  moft  remote 
from  an  intuitive  Knowledge,  the  Pulle 
will  inform  us,  not  only  of  this  Retreat, 
but  of  the  Degrees  of  Motion  that  at^ 
tend  it. 


And  that  'in  Thus  it  moft  evidently  appears,  that 

the  moft  dif-  u  r  n.  j 

ftcultandper- we  have  the  lurelT  Grounds  to  go  upon, 
plcxmg  Caies.  this  moft  perplexing  Cafe,  where 

the  external  Habit  changes  its  Tempe¬ 
rature  ;  which,  I  think,  is  as  much  as 
can  be  defir'd  in  a  Point  acknowledg’d 
not  felf-evident ;  though,  after  all,  I 
mull  confefs  I  cannot  difcover  why  it 
may  not  prefume  upon  as  good  a  Title 
to  Self-evidence,  as  any  Propofition  what¬ 
ever,  fince  Self-evidence,  in  relation  to 
natural  Subftances,  confifts  in  nothing 
more  than  the  Atteftation,  that  all  the 
Senfes  give  to  the  Properties  of  Bodies, 
that  regularly  fall  under  their  Cogni- 
2:ance. 


The 
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Chap.  i. 

The  Senfes,  indeed,  may  be  miftaken 
in  judging  of  Objetts,  not  properly  ap- the  Senfes 
ply’d  to  their  View,  or  placM  in  an 
proper  Medium,  or  at  too  great  a  Di- 
ftance ;  but  what  every  one  in  Health 
feels  and  fees,  he  certainly  knows  to  be 
a  Perception  ;  and  if  I  fee  and  feel  the 
Habit  of  the  Body  Hot  and  Dry,  it  is 
as  evident  a  Demonftration  to  me  as  any 
Mathematical  Problem  whatever,  that  it 
is  endu'd  with  thole  Properties  I  call 
Hot  and  Dry ;  and  confequently  that 
the  internal  Motions  of  the  Solids  arc 
forcibly  imprefs’d  on  the  Fluids,  the  Se¬ 
cretions  of  the  Juices  accelerated,  and 
the  Blood  greatly  divided,  which  are  all 
Properties  abfolutely  necelTary  to  make 
the  Habit  Hot  and  Dry. 


These  Changes  in  the  external,  fen- 
fible  Qiialities,  upon  a  Change  in  the 
internal  Motions  of  animal  Bodies,  thcre-^ 
fore,  give  us  an  intuitive  Knowledge  of 
the  Nature,  Caufe,  and  Symptoms  of 
Difeafes ;  which,  as  Mr.  Lock  very  well 
obferves,  is  the  higheft  kind  of  Evi¬ 
dence  our  State  and  Condition  is  capable 

M  4  of ; 
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Pa  rt  IL  of  ly  and  which  arifes  from  our  Percep- 
tions  themfelves  :  than  which,  we  cannot 
have  any  greater  Certainty,  that  Things 
are  what  they  are. 

oftheGrounds  I F,  therefore,  we  accurately  liirvey 

of  the  external,  vifible  Qualities  in 
quirks.  human  Bodies;  as  for  Example,  Sup- 
pofe  the  Conftitution  be  Hot  and  Dry, 
and  the  Countenance  high  colour’d  ;  is 
it  not  evident  to  the  leaft  difoerning 
Judgment,  that  the  Solids  are  naturally 
Ipringy,  tenfe,  or  elaftic;  the  Impulfos 
ftrong  and  quick,  the  Juices  thin,  fliarp, 
and  eafily  moveable  ;  whereby  they  are 
driven  off  from  the  Habit  in  greater 
Quantities,  than  in  any’  other  Tempera¬ 
ture;  which  is  the  Reafon  why  we  de¬ 
nominate  the  Conftitution  biliofe ;  If^ 
therefore,  under  this  Temperature,  an 
obftruded  Perfpiration  enfue,  upon  tak¬ 
ing  Cold,  or  any  other  Caule,  will  not 
a  Fever  of  the  Inflammatory  kind  natu¬ 
rally  arife  ?  and  if  fo,  will  not  Bleeding, 
and  gentle,  opening,  relaxing  Medicines 
be  propereft  to  appeafe  the  Symptoms  ? 
for  to  attempt  to  enforce  a  Breathing  will 
only  increafo  the  Fever. 


O  N 
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O  N  the  contrary,  under  lower  De- 
\  grees  of  Heat,  or  when  the  Gonftitution 
appears  Cold  and  Moift,  is  it  not  a  cer¬ 
tain  Indication  that  the  Motions  are  tend¬ 
ing  beneath  the  Standard  of  Nature, 

I  that  all  the  Secretions  are  flower,  the 
Impulle  of  the  Solids  weaker  and  more 
j  languid  ;  which  forms  the  Gonftitution 
I  in  general  of  a  more  lax  Difpofition^ 

I  than  what  was  obforv'd  in  the  foregoing 
'  Temperature ;  and  therefore,  is  it  not 
natural  to  conclude,  that  this  kind  of 
^  Habit  is  inclinable  to  the  Scurvy,  Afthma, 
or  Droply ;  if  not  to  fome  nervous  Difeafe 
of  the  Palfical  kind  ?  for  all  Phlegmatic 

Conftitutions  are  cold,  and  cold  Gonftitu- 
.  .  .  * 
tions  produce  the  foregoing  Difoafts,  from 

the  Abatement  of  their  Motions,  which 

often  terminate  in  Palfical  Affeftions.  • 


And  thus,  we  arrive  at  the  higheft 
Degree  of  Gertainty,  in  judging  of  the 
internalMotions  and  theirdifferentDegrees, 
from  the  external,  obvious,  fenfible  Qua¬ 
lities  ;  for  thefe  Qualities  always  depend 
on  the  internal  Motions,  and  are  certain 
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Pa  rt  IL  Indications  to  what  Height  and  Degree 
thefe  inward  Motions  arrive. 

These  external,  obvious,  vifible,  or 
fenfible  Qualities  of  Heat,  Cold,  &c.  there¬ 
fore,  are  of  the  fame  Confequence  to 
Phyficians,  that  the  Sea  Chart  or  Com- 
pafs  is  to  Mariners  ;  and  as  the  latter  in¬ 
forms  the  Sailor  of  the  Courfe  he  is  to 
fleer,  lb  the  former  direfts  the  Phyfician 
to  the  cleareft  Indications,  not  only  to 
dilcover  the  moft  abflrufe  Caufes,  but 
alfo  to  adminifter  a  Cure  in  the  moft  ftub- 
born  and  perplexing  Difeafes. 

The  Applica-  T  o  apply  all  this  Reafoning  to  the  * 
foregoing^*^  Spleen,  the  Subject  of  our  prefent  Dif- 
Reaibnings.  courfc  *.  Thefe  external,  fenfible  Qiiali- 
ties,  do  not  only  difeover  to  us  the  dif¬ 
ferent  Degrees  of  Motions,  but  the  Dif¬ 
ference  of  Conftitution  depending  on 
thofe  Motions,  and  the  different  Nature 
of  Difeafes  moft  liable  to  affed  thofe 
different  Conftitutions.  And  though  no 
Conftitution  is  fo  happy  as  to  be  able  to  ^ 
plead  an  entire  Exemption  from  the 
Spleen  and  its  Confequences,  feeing  all 
of  us  have,  more  or  lefs,  a  Tincture  of 

it, 
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tution ;  yet  fome  Perfons  arc  much  more 
naturally  inclinM  to  it  than  others.  Peo¬ 
ple  of  a  Conftitution  highly  phlegmatic, 
when  they  come  to  be  harrafs’d  with 
the  Misfortunes  of  Life,  or  happen  to 
meet  with  any  flidden  Turn  in  their  Af¬ 
fairs  are  moft  commonly  fubje<3:  to  the 
Hypochondriack  Melancholy  :  And  this 
more-efpecially  happens,  if  they  be  na¬ 
turally  inclinable  to  black,  gloomy,  and 
difmal  Apprehenfions  ;  their  Thoughts 
full  of  peniive,  abjeft  Ideas ;  for  thole 
delpairing  Intercourfes  with  Self,  fadden 
the  Mind,  damp  the  Paffions,  and  confe- 
quently  deprels  the  Motions  of  the  lineft 
Nerves,  on  whofe  Powers  the  Adion  of 
the  nobleft  Faculties  have  their  Depen- 
dance  :  And  if  we  delcend  to  examine 
the  State  of  the  Blood,  we  fhall  difcover 
it  naturally  thick,  heavy,  and  very  un¬ 
fit  for  the  Secretions  of  the  animal 
OEconomy. 

O  N  the  contrary,  biliofe  Conftitutions 
are  fometimes  obfervM  to  fuifer  under 
the  fame  Difeafe,  from  a  very  different 
Origine,  for  being  brisk^  vegete,  and 
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Pa  rt  IL  airy  in  Difpofition,  their  Paflions  natu- 
rally  ftrong,  fierce,  and  greatly  inclin'd 
to  the  Objeds  they  contemplate,  from  the  | 
quicker  Impulfes  they  ftrike  upon  the  Seat 
of  the  common  Senforium,  it  muft  ne- 
ceffarily  follow,  that  their  Minds  will 
be  unable  to  bear  any  fudden  Shock,  f 
that  crofs  upon  their  Affairs,  without  j 
very  great  Emotions  :  And  in  all  Cafes  | 
where  the  Paflions  are  llrongly  rebated^ 
that  is,  meet  with  a  Counter-Buff^  in  the  i 
eager  Purfuit  after  Objeds,  theie,  the  ^ 
Motion  of  the  Fibres  upon  the  Recoil  muff: 
fink  beneath  their  natural  Standard  ;  upon  | 
which  the  Mind  itfolf  will  fink  or  fadden,  , 
or  at  leaft  appear  to  do  fo,  according  to  j 
the  Perception  of  the  Patient  ;  and  we 
often  obferve  that  Perfons  the  moll 
chcarful,  gay,  and  vivacious  in  Conver- 
lation,  when  alone,  are  not  without 
their  frequent  Intervals  of  fad  and 
gloomy  Moments. 

T  o  conclude ;  As  the  well  or  ill  Ex- 
erclfe  of  the  Faculties  depends  entirely 
on  the  well  or  ill  Exercife  of  the  Organs 
ferving  thefe  Faculties  ;  fo  it  naturally 
follows,  that  where-cver  thefo  Organs 

are 
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are  difconcerted  in  their  Motions,  the  Chap.  i. 
Exercife  of  thofe  Faculties  will  fuffer  a 
Change,  which  will  be  attended  with 
different  Symptoms,  according  to  the 
different  Gonftitutionof  the  Patient :  And 
this  is  the  Realbn  of  thofe  different 
Symptoms,  that  often  arile,  under  the 
fame  Difeafe  in  different  Habits  ;  and 
why  fome  People  of  a  hot  biliofe  Con- 
ftitution,  when  they  ftart  from  their 
Reafbn,  in  the  Spleen,  or  Hypochon¬ 
driac  Melancholy,  are  raging,  furious> 
and  diftraefed  to  the  laft  Degree  of 
Madnefs ;  while  others  of  a  colder  Tem¬ 
perature  are  incident  to  deep  Cogitati¬ 
ons,  languid  Thoughts,  and  to  revolve 
long  upon  the  moft  dejeding  Ideas  ; 
which  often  terminate  in  the  natural 
Melancholy  Madnefs. 


j 
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>  ' 

Of  the  Reality  of  the  Spleen, 
Vapours,  &c.  and  the  dan¬ 
gerous  Confequences  that  attend 
their  Negkhl. 


Part  II. 


BU  T  in  vain  have  we  endeavour'd 
to  difcover  that  Difpofition  of  Bo¬ 
dy  moft  liable  to  be  affefted  with  Spleen, 
•Vapours,  and  Hypochondriack  Melan¬ 
choly  ^  in  vain  have  we  attempted  •  to ; 
fupport  the  Caufes  of  that  Difpofition  ^ 
upon  the  different  Temperature  of  the 
Solids,  and  the  Caufes  of  that  different 
Temperature  on  the  different  Sprin- 
ginefs  of  the  Fibres,  that  communicate  a 
different  Impulfe,  Motion,  and  Secre¬ 
tion  to  the  Blood  and  Juices :  If,  after 
all  thefe  Arguments,  and  Reafonings  up¬ 
on  this  Subjeft,  we  muft  account  of  the 
Spleen  as  an  imaginary  Difeafe,  that 
has  no  other  Support  than  a  wrong  Turn 
of  the  Fancy.  '  • 

BUTy 
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But,  as,  In  the  former  Chapter,  I  at- 
tempted  to  difcover  the  Difference  of 

1 

Conftitutions,  that,  fo  greatly,  diver- 
fify  the  fame  Difeafe  in  different  Bo¬ 
dies  ;  So,  in  this  and  the  following 
Chapters,  I  lhall  endeavour  to  remove 
thofe  vulgar  Prejudices  and  Miftakes  con¬ 
cerning  the  Nature  of  thofe  Affeftions, 
by  demonftrating  the  regular  Progrefs  of 
the  Symptoms,  and  their  fatal  Tendency, 
when  not  prevented  by  timely  Appli¬ 
cations. 


The  World,  indeed,  has  been  a  long 
Time  at  a  Lofs  to  know  what  to  make  of 
thofeDiforders  we  call  theSpleen, Vapours, 
and  Hypochondriack  Melancholy  ;  nor 
have  they  been  lefs  puzzled  to  difcover, 
under  what  Clafs  of  Difeafes  they  might 
moft  properly  range  them.  This  is  the 
Reafon,  why  Ibme  Gentlemen,  when 
they  cannot  reafonably  account  for  thofe 
furprizing  Phaenomena  that  often  arife 
in  the  Spleen,  are  fo  ready  to  refolve 
all  into  Whim,  or  a  wrong  Turn  of  the 
Fanev. 


But 
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But  if  that  Variety  of  Symptoms, 
that,  often  affefts  the  Body,  under  thofe 
Diforders,  arife  from  a  wrong  Turn  of 
the  Fancy,  I  hope  thefe  Gentlemen  will 
be  fo  candid  as  to  inform  us,  from  whence 
that  wrong  Turn  of  the  Fancy  it  felf 
arifes,  that  is  fuppos’d  to  give  Being  to 
all  thofe  Symptoms :  For  I  deny,  that 
the  Tho\ights  themfelves  can  ever  Hart 
from  a  regular  Way  of  Thinking,  with¬ 
out  inferring,  at  the  fame  Time,  a  Change 
in  the  Motions  of  the  Animal  Fibres  ; 
whether  the  Objed  caufing  that  irregu¬ 
lar  Turn  of  Thought,  was  primarily  ftruck 
upon  the  Mind,  and  fo  aded  upon  the 
^Body,  by  firft  ading  upon  the  Paffions ; 
or  was  firft  lodg'd  in  the  Fibres,  and, 
by  affeding  the  material  Organs,  after 
that,  difconcerted  the  Paflions  :  and  after 
them,  the  Mind :  I  fay,  which  way 
foever  the  Shock  was  received,  it's  im- 
poffible  that  the  Mind  can  fuffer,  and 
the  Body  be  unaffeded  at  the  fame  Time, 
&  vice  verfa.  For,  we  perceive,  in  thofe 
violent  Paffions  or  Tranfports  of  Anger, 
that  are  big  enough  to  raife  a  temporary 
Madnefi,  if,  at  the  fame  Time,  they  do 

not 
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not  difconcert  the  Animal  Organs ;  upon  Chap,  a* 
the  Abatement  of  theft  Motions,  the  Mind 
will  naturally  fubfide,  fettle,  and  re¬ 
cover  its  former  State  of  Tranquility 
again  ;  which  is  far  otherwife,  when  the 
Organs,  that  fupport  the  Paffions,  are 
affected,  for  then  the  Madnefs  or  Dif- 
compoliire  holds  on,  and  the  Patient  often 
continues  under  its  Influence  whole  Nights 
and  Days  without  the  leaft  Intermillion. 


The  Criterion,  therefore,  by  which 
we  judge,  when  all  the  Motions  of dard  of  Health, 
the  Animal  Fibres  are  regular  ^  that  is, 
when  the  Body  is  in  a  State  of  perfeft 
Health,  is  difcoverable  from  the  natural 
Power  of  our  Perception, which  depends  on 
the  natural  Courfe  of  the  Humours,  on  the 
natural  Secretions  of  the  Juices,  and  on  the 
natural  Contraftion  of  the  Solids ;  for  it^s 
impoffible,  that  any  particular  Secretions 
can  be  vitiated,  but  that  there  will  be 
Pain  and  Uneafinefs,  or  that  there  can  be 
Pain  and  Uneafinefs  in  any  Organ,  but  that 
the  Mind  will  perceive  it.  This  Perception 
arifes  from  the  necelfary  Connexion, 

Confent,  and  Agreement,  that  all  thoft 
fine  Springs  and  Fibres,  that  compofe 

N  the 
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Part  1L  the  Animal  Machine,  hath  with  the  Mind 
and  its  Faculties. 

Every  Change  of  the  Mind,  there¬ 
fore,  indicates  a  Change  in  the  bodily 
Organs  ^  nor  is  it  polTible  for  the  Wit  of 
Man  to  conceive  how  the  Mind  can,  from 
a  chearful,  gay  Dilpofition,  fall  into  a 
fad  and  difconfolate  State,  without  fome 
Alterations  in  the  Fibres,  at  the  fame 
Of  the  relative  Time ;  for  the  relative  Gravity  of  the 
man^B^ksbc-Body,  that  is,  what  we  call  Lownefs  of 
mg  mcreasd  Spirits,  is  no  otherwife  increas’d  up- 

batement  of  On  thcfe  Changes,  but  as  the  Body  weighs 
their  Motions,  to  the  Mind ;  nor  is  it  poffible 

that  the  Mind  could  perceive  any  Addi¬ 
tion  of  Weight,  if  the  Fluids  did  not 
move  flower  in  the  Veflels,  upon  which 
their  attracting  Principle  is  increas’d  to  a 
Degree  greater  than  is  confiftent  with  a 
freer  Circulation,  and  confequently  a  re*- 
gular  Standard  of  Health. 

From  the  foregoing  Arguments,  It 
clearly  appears,  thar  whenever  the  Mind 
perceives  itfelf  uneafy,  low-fpirited,  or 
dejeCted,  it  is  as  full  a  Demonftration,  as 
the  Nature  of  the  Thing  will  admit, 

that 
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that  the  Inftruments,  by  which  the  Mind  Chap  i. 
direfts  the  Powers  of  its  Operations,  are 
affeded  ;  and  this  holds  good,  more  eC- 
pecially  if  the  under  Faculties  produce 
not  their  regular  Effects,  agreeable  to 
the  Determination  of  the  Will. 


.  But  I  perceive  here  an  Objedtion  may 
arife  to  the  foregoing  Arguments.  What,- 
may  Ibme  fay,  Do  we  not  perceive  Men 
to  declare,  that  they  cannot  go,  walk,  nor 
ftipj  from  the  Place  where  they  are  fix'd, 
when  Force  has  oblig'd  them  to  walk  ? 
Indeed,  I  deny  not,  but  that,  by  Force 
you  may  remove  a  dead  Man  from  Place 
to  Place,  or  to  what  Place  you  pleafe ; 
but  can  a  Man  under  the  Palfy  of  the 
whole  Body,  go,  move,  or  walk  ?  A 
Relaxation  of  the  Glands  of  the  Brain 
is  of  the  fame  Confequence  to  the  Mind, 
that  a  Relaxation  of  the  Machinulse 
that  compofe  the  nervous  Syftem,  is  t6 
the  Body  ;  and  as  an  Affedion  of  the 
latter  difables  thofe  Organs^  where  it  hap¬ 
pens,  from  regularly  doing  their  Duty^  fo 
any  Indifpofition  in  the  former,  will  dif¬ 
able  the  Mind  from  regular  Thinking. 
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The  Body  often  could  walk,  if  the 
Mind  was  able  to  dixcQ.  walking ;  and  the 
Realbn  why  the  Mind  cannot  direft  walk¬ 
ing,  is,  becaufe  thofe  line  Glands  of  the 
Brain,  its  immediate  Inftrument,  are  affeft- 
ed.  Now,  in  order  to  voluntary  Motion, 
it  is  necelTary,  that  the  Mindlhould  be  as 
free  to  direft,  as  the  Will  to  obey  its 
Diredion,  and  the  bodily  Organs  to  exe¬ 
cute  the  Diredions  of  the  Will  ;  but  if 
a  Languor  be  in  the  Mind,  through  a 
Palfical  Affedion  of  the  fine  Fibres  of 
the  Brain,  then  the  Mind  will  be  unable 
to  dired,  the  Will  to  obey  the  Diredi- 
ons,  and  the  bodily  Organs  to  execute 
the  Determinations  of  the  foregoing 
Powers. 

In  vain,  therefore,  under  thefe  Cir- 
cumftances,  do  you  exped  Obedience  to 
your  Demands  ^  you  may  as  well  bid  a 
blind  Man  fee,  or  a  deaf  Man  hear,  as 
bid  one  of  thefe  Wretches  walk,  till  you 
have,  with  generous  Medicines,  removed^  ' 
•the  Preirure,that  chains  him  down  tothis^ 
dark  and  gloomy  Way  of  Thinking.  A1 
Man  perceives  himfelf  fad,  dejeded,  or* 

low-’ ^ 
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low-lpirited,  he  takes  a  Glafs  of  fine,  Chap.  2. 
generous  Wine,  which  raifes  his  droop- 
ing  Spirits,  and  renders  him  alert,  merry, 
and  chearful :  From  whence  this  Change, 

I  pray  ?  Does  the  Wine  immediately 
work  upon  the  Mind,  in  order  to  pro¬ 
duce  this  Alteration  ?  No,  certainly ;  but 
by  firft  enforcing  the  Motion  of  thofe 
Nerves,  that  ferve  the  leveral  Senfes,  it 
enables  the  Mind  to  fee  the  feveral  Ob- 
jeds,  that  prcfent  themfelves  to  its  View 
with  greater  Clearnels ;  lb  true  it  is  that 
the  Dilpofition  of  the  Mind  follows  the 
Direftion  of  the  Fibre,  and  is  elevated 
or  deprefs’d,  in  Proportion  as  the  nervous 
Syftem  is  intended  or  remitted  in  its  Mo¬ 
tions,  above  or  beneath  the  Standard  of 
Nature. 


Upon  thefe  Grounds,  then  it  clearly  impomWe 

.  ...  the  Mind  can 

appears,  that  neither  the  Fancy,  nor  perceive  the 
Imagination,  nor  even  Reafon  itfelf,  the 

01  1  ^  unlels  there  be 

higheft  Faculty  of  the  Underftanding,  a  real  Caule 
X*  •  ^  •  TA*  r-  of  Pain  in  the 

can  leign  a  Perception,  or  a  Dueafe^Bo^y. 
that  has  no  Foundation  in  Nature ;  can¬ 
not  conceive  the  Idea  of  an  Indilpofition, 
that  has  no  Exiftence  in  the'  Body  ;  can¬ 
not  feel  Pain  or  Uneafinels  in  any  Part, 

N  3  unlefs 
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Part  II.  unlefs  there  be  Pain  or  Uneafincls  in  that 
Part :  The  affcfted  Nerves  of  that  Part 
muft  ftrike  the  Imagination  with  the  Senfe 
of  Pain,  before  the  Mind  can  conceive 
the  Idea  of  Pain  in  that  Part ;  and  there¬ 
fore,  it  is  in  vain  to  go  about  to  perfuade 
any  Man,  that  he  is  perfedly  at  Eale, 
while  he,  at  the  fame  Time,  perceives 
himlelf  in  great  Pain  and  Anguifli  from 
divers  Affections  of  the  Body. 

OurPerccpti-  These  Perceptions  are  certain  Evi- 

what  the  Soul  really  fuffers 
what  we  feel,  fpom  the  Affcdioiis  of  tliG  Body  ;  and  fo 
long  as  it  retains  any  Ideas,  it  certainly 
And  of  our  knows,  that  all  its  Perceptions,  how  irre- 

and^aUoSer^^S^^^^^'  Objects  that  excite 

Bodies  that  ex- them,  are  real  Imprcflions  made  on  the 
iPu  j  from  the  Organs'  of  the  Body  •  fo 

that,  to  them  it  is,  th^t  we  otve  the  moft 

evident  Demonftrations  of  our  own  Be^^ 

•  < 

ings,  and  of  the  Exiftence  of  all  o^h^r 
Things  in  the  World  without  us. 

But  here,  perhaps,  fomp  Perfcns  may 
be  ready  to  objeci,  that  if  our  Percep¬ 
tions  be  fuch  certain  Indications  of  the 
Exiftencc  pf  a  real  AfiFpdipn  in  the  Body, 

how 
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how  comes  the  Patient  fo  often  miftaken  Chap.  2, 
in  judging  of  the  Danger  attending  thefe 
Perceptions  in  this  Difeafe. 


T  o  this  I  anfwer,  that  it  arifes  from 
his  confounding  the  Perception  of  Pain  ferent  from 
or  Uneafinefs,  with  the  Perception 
Danger,  arifing  from  that  Pain  or  Un- 
e^finefi  ;  and  becaufe  he  perceives  him- 
felf  in  great  Pain,  therefore  concludes 
himfelf  in  great  Danger.  Now  the  Per¬ 
ception  of  Pain,  is  an  Idea  quite  different 
from  the  Perception  of  Danger.  The  former 
always  arifes  from  real  Caufes,  and  is  a 
certain  Perception  in  the  Mind,  depend¬ 
ing  on  the  internal  Symptoms  of  th(? 
bodily  Organs :  But  the  Knowledge  of 
Danger  is  to  be  calculated  from  the  Cir- 
euniftances  of  the  Parts  affeded,  that 
depend  on  a  Chain  of  Confequences,  out 
of  the  Reach  of  the  Patient  to  compre¬ 
hend  ;  fo  that,  in  all  Cafes  of  the  Spleen, 
we  ought  to  diftinguifli  between  the  Per¬ 
ceptions,  and  the  Knowledge  that  ac¬ 
company  thofe  Perceptions.  7'he  Per¬ 
ceptions  are  always  real  Apprehenfions, 
from  an  intuitive  View,  that  the  Mind 
has  of  the  Degrees  of  Pain  and  Uneafir 

N  4  nefs, 
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Part  II.  nefs,  that,  at  any  Time,  affeft  it,  thro’ 
an  irregular  Imprcffion  of  the  corporeal 
Organs ;  he,  therefore,  may  certainly 
perceive  his  Pains  and  Uneafineffcs  to  be 
what  they  are,  without  perceiving  the 
Danger  that  attends  thofe  ImpreiTions, 
and  which  has  nothing  to  do  with  thofe 
Degrees  of  Perception.  In  a  Word,  eve¬ 
ry  Perception  of  Pain,  is  a  certain  Indi¬ 
cation  that  the  Body  is  affefted  ;  but 
every  Conleqiience  drawn  from  the  De¬ 
grees  of  that  Perception,  is  not  a  certain 
.  Indication  of  Danger ;  but  mull  be  judg’d 
of  from  the  vifible  Circumftances  of  the 
Parts  affefted,  and  from  the  known  Phe¬ 
nomena  incident  to  affed  the  feveral  Parts 
/  under  this  Dileafe. 

Every  one,  therefore,  will  claim  a 
Right  to  be  Judge  of  his  own  Pains,  and 
his  own  UnealinelTes,  tho’  he  cannot  of 
the  Danger  that  accompany  thofe  Im- 
preflions  :  And  as  no  Man  can  transfer 
the  Pains  and  UnealinelTes  he  labours  un¬ 
der  to  another ;  fo  is  it  impoffible  that 
any  Perfon  can  make  another  fenlible, 
and  cpnlequently  judge  of  the  Pains  and 
UnealinelTes  he  labours  under. 


The 
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The  Pains  and  Uneafineffes,  therefore, 
are  to  every  one  what  they  conceive  them 
to  be  ;  and  we  mull  calculate  their  fe- 
veral  Degrees  from  the  Complaints  of  the 
Patient,  the  Symptoms  he  labours  under, 
the  Nature  of  the  Difeale ;  and  not, 
from  any  imaginary  Whims  and  Notions 
of  our  own  Brains,  and  conclude  the  Pa¬ 
tient  feels  no  Pains,  becaufe  we  perceive 
none  in  ourfelves. 


I  KNOW  fome  Gentlemen,  when  they  The  Danger  of 
perceive  a  Difeafe  untra6lable,  and 
eafily  yieldine;  to  the  Force  of  Medicines, 

^  ^  ^  ’  emphfy’d  m 

are  very  ready  to  charge  it  upon  Spleen  the  Cafe  of 
and  Vapours;  that  is,  according  to  their 
Acceptation  of  thefe  Words,  Whim  and 
Fancy  ;  but  was  the  Cafe  of  Mrs.  J* 
only  Whim  and  Vapours,  when  (he  was 
rallied  out  of  a  real  Difeafe  by  a  quack¬ 
ing  Fellow,  that  afflir’d  her  Ihe  Ihould 
be  well  the  next  Day,  tho"  Ihe  expir'd 
before  Eleven  of  the  Clock  that  Night  ; 
fo  that  if  (he  was  well,  according  to  this 
Gentleman's  Prognoltication,  it  was  in 
the  other  World  :  A  Change  that  very 

few 
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Part  II.  few  of  us  are  willing  to  make,  fo  long 
as  we  can  conveniently  refide  in  this. 


Give  me  leave  here  to  argue  thi^ 
Point  a  little  more  clofely,  in  order  to  re¬ 
move  thefe  vulgar  PrejndiceSj  that  |:oo 
much  prevail  in  the  World.  In  the 
Spleen,  Vapours,  and  Hypochondriack 
Melancholy,  the  Patient  often  perceives 
a  Faintnefs  to  feize  his  Spirits,  which  is 
fjcceeded  with  Motes  flying  in  the  Air 
backward  and  forward  before  his  Eyes, 
fometimes  as  if  Clouds  and  Mills  were 

I 

floating  in  the  Atmofphere  :  Now  that 
thefe  Objefts  are  pot  thejre  as  the  Patient 
perceives  them,  I  grant ;  and  the  Patient 
himfelf  is  very  well  appriz’d  of  the 
fame  ;  but  then.  How  comes  his  Organs 
of  Sight  to  mifreprefent  Objects,  or  bring 
Objeds  into  View,  that  have  no  real 
Foundation  in  Nature  ?  I  do  not  mean, 
Does  he  imagine  he  fees  what  is  not,  but 
is  the  Caufe  of  that  imaginary  Villon,  a 
mere  Creature  of  the  Fancy,  or  does  it 
arile  from  the  Imparation  of  the  Optick 
Inllrumcnts  ?  From  the  latter  certainly. 


These 

■  I 

1' 


Chap.  2. 


These  Motes  are  nothing  lets  than 
Corpufcles  of  the  Fluids  attrafting  each 
.other*,  which,  as  they  pafs  before  the 
Retina,  darken  the  Atmofphere  in  c^>rr 
tain  Points,  which  Points  appear  to  the 
Patient,  as  if  they  were  real  Motes. 
The  Caufe  of  thefe  Phasnomena  ariles 
from  the  Cryftaline  Humour  being  too 
grofly  fecreted,  which  demands  the  im¬ 
mediate  Application  of  fbme  proper  Re¬ 
medy  that  may  divide,  attenuate,  and 
refolve  the  Obftructions  of  thofe  Fibres 
that  fecrete  this  Humour. 


Take  it  in  the  other  Senfe  moft 
liable  to  be  affecled  under  the  V'apours: 
What  is  it  that  creates  that  tingling 
Noife  in  the  Ears,  that  hilling  Sound, 
that  frequently  affeft  vapourilh  People  ; 
i?  this  alfo  mere  Whim  ?  He  hears  this 
ringing  Noife,  it  difturbs  his  Rett,  and 
awakens  him  from  his  Slumbers,  which 
certainly  is  more  than  nothing. 

1am  not  at  all  furpriz’d  at  the  fre¬ 
quent  Complaints  we  hear  abroad,  of  lb 
many  People's  lofiog  their  Sight  and 

Hearing ; 
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Pa  rt  II.  Hearing  y  when  Gentlemen  are  fo  ready 
to  refolve  the  Defefts  of  thofe  noble 
Organs  into  Whim  and  Fancy,  by  which 
Means,  their  Diford ers  are  fuffer'd  to 
gain  Ground,  and  affeft  the  Patient 
v/ith  an  irrecoverable  Blindneft  and 
Deafnefs. 

But,  further,  are  the  Pains  that 
affeft  his  Limbs,  that  affeft  his  Back 
and  Sides,  all  imaginary  Whims  ?  and, 
to  come  cloler,  to  the  Matter,  are  thofe 
Indigeftions,  thofe  fevere,  racking,  Cho- 
lick  Pains,  thofe  purulent  flimy  Stools 
to  undergo  the  fame  Fate  ^  If  this  be 
the  Way  of  refolving  Difeafes,  whofe 
.  Caufes  we  may  not,  perhaps,  be  very 
well  appriz’d  of,  I  am  afraid,  in  Time, 
we  lhall  come  to  account  the  moft  dan¬ 
gerous  Difeafes  imaginary,  and  then  if 
the  Patient  fliould  fall  a  Sacrifice  thro’ 
our  Ignorance,  who  may  he  thank  for 
his  Fate? 

Ion  If  H^th  From  the  foregoing  Arguments  and 

is  infeparabiy  Reafonings  upon  this  Subieft,  it  clearly 

connefted  Y  t  ^ 

with  its  Exi-  appears,  that  to  be  in  Health,  and  per- 
ceiye  it,  is  the  fame  Things  and  that  it 

is 


IS  impoffible  that  any  Man  can  be  in  Chap.  a. 


Health  and  not  perceive  It,  and  that^ 
there  is  a  neceflary  inleparable  Con¬ 
nexion  between  the  Exiftence  of  Health, 
and  the  Perception  of  that  Exiftence  : 
From  which,  whoever  deviates,  has  a 
Demonftration  as  evident  as  the  Nature 
of  the  Thing  will  admit,  that  his  Con- 
ftitutlon  is  ftarting  from  its  natural 
Standard. 

Indeed,  1  fliall  not  deny,  as  I  have 
already  obfervM,  but  that  the  Mind  may 
be  miftaken  in  judging  of  the  Degrees, 
as  well  as  Danger  of  a  Difeafe ;  but  ftill 
the  Caufe  of  that  wrong  Judgment  mufi: 
arile  from  Ibme  Difaffedion  in  the 
Glands  of  the  Brain,  the  immediate  In- 
llrument  of  regular  Thinking ;  ftill  there 
muft:  be  fome  real  Dilbrder  in  the  bodily 
Organs,  fome  real  Foundation  for  Com¬ 
plaint;  ftill  the  Springs,  Wheels,  and 
Pullies  of  the  Conftitution  muft,  by 
fome  Means  or  other,  be  dilconcerted, 
or  elle  the  Mind  can  never  receive  the 
Impreffion  of  a  Difeafe. 


The 
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The  Fancy,  we  know  by  Expert 
ence,  is  a  roving  Faculty,  and  not  eafily 
confin’d  to  proper  Bounds;  but  yet  while 
her  Organs  are  in  Order,  can  fee  thro* 
all  thefe  Mills  that,  fometimes,  under  a 
Fit  of  the  Spleen^  cloud  her  Aftionsy 
and  would  perfuade  us,  that  thele  Bo¬ 
dies  of  ours  are  chang’d  into  Tea  Pots,* 
Glalfes,  Goofe  Pyes,  and  the  like  odd 
and  ridiculous  Transformations ;  Thefe 
wrong  Turns  of  the  Fancy,  all  arile 
from  Affeftioiis  of  the  Body,  which  de¬ 
pend  on  the  irregular  Motions  of  the 
Nerves,  that  make  unfuitable  Impreffi- 
ons  on  the  Imagination. 

While  the  Nerves,  therefore,  are 
in  good  Plight,  the  Ideas  they  con¬ 
vey  through  any  of  the  Senfes  will  be 
regular,  juft,  and  clear  ;  upon  which 
the  Underftandiiig  will  judge  and  deter¬ 
mine  of  Objefts,  as  they  are,  by  the  Laws 
of  Nature,  made  to  exift  to  a  Mind  fitly 
dilpos’d,  with  proper  Organs  to  receive 
their  Impreffion ;  '  But  if  the  Strudure 
or  Mechanifm  of  thefe  Organs  happen 
to  be  diforder’d,  and  the  Springs  of  the 

Machine 
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Machine  out  of  Tune ;  no  Wonder  the  Chap.  2. 
Mind  perceives  the  Alteration,  and  is 
affected  with  the  Change. 

Now  the  Spleen  is  a  Difeafe  that 
puts  a  Blind  on  the  Faculties  of  Man¬ 
kind,  whereby  Perlbns  fb  affefted,  think, 
fpeak,  and  aft,  fometimes  little  different 
from  thofe  under  a  Phrenfie.  How  often 
may  we  fee  the  greateft  Philofbpher  liif- 
fering  under  the  Weight  of  this  Dilbr- 
dei*,  and,  in  vain,  labouring  with  all  his 
Might  to  get  rid  of  its  Tyranny.  It  is 
not  long  ago  lince  a  very  learned  and 
ingenious  Gentleman,  fb  far  ftarted  from 
his  Realbn,  as  to  believe,  that  his  Body 
was  metamorphos'd  into  a  Hobby-Horfe, 
and  nothing  would  ferve  his  Turn,  but 
that  his  Friend,  who  came  to  fee  him, 
muft  mount  his  Back  and  ride.  I  mufl: 
confefs,  that  all  the  Philofbphy  I  was 
Matter  of,  could  not  difpoffefs  him  of 
this  Conceit  ;  ^till,  by  the  Application 
of  generous  Medicines,  I  rettor'd  the 
difconccrted  Nerves  to  their  regular  Mo¬ 
tions,  and,  by  that  Means,  gave  him  a 
Sight  of  his  Error. 


\- 


CHAP. 
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Part  IL 


C  H  A  P.  III. 

Of  the  different  Species  of  Splenetick 

Diseases. 

IN  treating  of  the  Caufts,  that  diver- 

fify  the  Spleen,  Vapours,  and  Hy- 

pochondriack  Melancholy,  I  lhall  lirft 

confider  how  far  thefe  AflFedions  differ 
« 

among  themfelves ;  after  that,  I  lhall 
proceed  to  difeover  the  Material  Diffe¬ 
rences  between  them,  and  thole  DilealeS) 
that,  by  a  Parity  of  Symptoms,  they 
leem  moft  nearly  related  to,  as  the  pro- 
pereft  Way  to  difeover  as  much  of  their 
.abftrufe  Nature  as  is  within  the  Reach 

i 

of  our  Capacity  to  comprehend. 

In  the  foregoing  Chapter,  I  have 
endeavoured  to  prove,  that  the  Spleen, 
Vapours,  &c»  are  real  Difeales,  and 
no  Ways  depending  on  the  imaginary 
Whims  of  Fancy.  Now,  if  they  be 
real  Difeafes  they  muft  have  Symptoms, 

wherebv 
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whereby  the  Mind  may  perceive  them  Chap.  3, 
whenever  they  appear  ,  for  it  is  impolli- 
ble,  that  the  Wit  of  Man  can  conceive 
any  Idea  of  a  Difeafe.,  without  Symp¬ 
toms,  or  that  Symptoms  can  fupport 
themfelves  in  the  Conftitution  without 
a  Caufe,  or  that  any  Caufe  can  dilbrder 
the  Frame  of  the  Animal  OEconomy 
without  being  perceived  by  the  Mind ; 
for  where  ^  there  is  no  Perception  of  a 
Change  in  the  Mind,  there  can  be  no 
Senfation  of  a  Change  in  the  Animal 
Organs,  and  conlequently  no  Difeafe  in 
the  Body.  I  except  here  to  thefe  Dif- 
eafes  that  deprive  the  Mind  of  all  Per¬ 
ception  of  Objefts,  as  frequently  hap¬ 
pens  in  the  Apoplexy,  Epilepfy,  and 
Sincope. 


I N  moft  Difeafes  there  is  a  natural 
Temperature,  that  indicates  the  Confti- 
I '  tution  more  naturally  inclined  to  one 
Difeafe  than  another ;  but  the  Spleen 
feems,almoft,  an  Exception  to  this  general 
Rule ;  becaufe  we  perceive  feveral  Peo¬ 
ple  afFefted  with  the  Spleen,  not  any 
ways  naturally  difposM  to  it. 


O 


These 
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These  Perfons,  that  are,  by  the  Or¬ 
der  of  Nature,  difposM  to  be  affeded 
with  the  Spleen,  Vapours,  and  Hypo- 
chondriack  Melancholy,  are  generally 
obferv^d  of  a  meagre,  hirfute  Habit  of 
Body,  of  a  dark,  pale,  and  wan  Com¬ 
plexion,  whofe  Nerves  are  finely  ftrung, 
in  the  feveral  Organs,  they  compofe, 
which  give  a  moft  exquifite  Senfation  to 
the  Parts ;  and  hence  it  happens,  that 
Perfons  of  this  Complexion  are  fo  fenfi- 
bly  affeded  with  every  the  leaft  Rece- 
dence  of  the  Nerves  from  their  natural 
Standard. 


The  Reafon 
why  the  Per¬ 
ception  of 
Danger  is 
greatly  en- 
creas’d  in  the 
Spleen,  above 
what  it  is  un¬ 
der  a  Con- 
fumption, 
though  more 
real  Danger 
attends  the 
latter. 


And  here  a  Queftion  very  naturally^ 
arifes,  and  that  is,  .why  Perfons  in  a  Fit 
of  the  Vapours  think  themfelves  every 
Moment  a  dying,  and  paft  all  Hopes  ofj 
Recovery,  when  very  little  Danger  at-' 
tends  their  Cafe  ^  while  a  confumptive 
Patient  will  fcarce  believe  the  leaft  Dan¬ 
ger,  but  flatters  himfelf  with  Hopes,  , 
againft  all  Poffibility  of  Hope,  and  when 
not  the  leaft  Symptom  of  his  Recovery 
appears. 


& 

m 
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Chap. 


T  o  anfwer  this  Point  in  the  clearcft 
Manner,  we  are  to  confider,  that  in  the 
Spleen  and  Vapours,  the  Nerves  and 
Fibres  relax  moft  in  thofe  Parts,  that 
have  the  neareft  Commerce  with  our 
Thoughts;  that  is,  thofe  Nerves  ftart 
lirft  from  their  Standard,  that  imme¬ 
diately  lupport  the  Mind  in  its  Opera¬ 
tion  of  Thinking;  and  as  they  are  the 
Inftruments  of  Senfation,  ifs  impoffible 
they  can  liiffer  the  leaft  Affedlion,  with¬ 
out,  at  the  fame  Time,  making  the  Mind 
lenhble  of  the  Change ;  fo  that  upon  the 
Sinking  of  the  Nerves,  the  Spirits  thein- 
felves  muft  necellarily  finJc,  which  will 
give  a  Sinking  or  Sadnefs  to  the  Mind :  This 
is  what  we  mean  by  thofe  LowneiTes  of 
the  Spirits,  thofe  Fears  and  Dejections  of 
the  Mind,  that  generally  affect  us  with 
thofe  uneafy  Senfations  under  a  Fit  of 
the  Spleen. 


O  N  the  contrary,  a  Confumption,  be¬ 
ing  a  Decay  of  the  mufcular  flefhy  Fi¬ 
bres,  lays  not  that  Load  or  Sadnefs  on  the 
Spirits,  that  muft  neceffarily  enftie,  where 
the  Nerves  are  the  principal  Inftruments 

O  a  affefted. 
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Part  IL  afFefted.  Befides,  in  Conlumptions,  whe- 
ther  of  the  Phthifical  or  Atrophical 
Kind,  the  mufcular  flefhy  Parts  do  lb 
gradually  melt  down,  and  are  ftruck  off 
from  the  Conftitution,  in  fuch  minute 
Proportions,  that  they  fcarce  give  the 
Mind  any  Intelligence  of  their  Depar¬ 
ture  ;  which  is  the  grand  Reafon  why 
the  Patient  will  fcarce  ever  believe  his 
Cafe  fo  dangerous  as  it  really  appears  to 
a  judicious  Enquirer. 

Of  the  Diffe-  p  R  o  M  the  beft  and  niceft  Obferva- 

rence  between 

the  Spleen, va- tions  I  have  been  able  to  make,  I  can- 

pochonTia^r  difcovcr  any  other  Difference  between 

Melancholy,  i-fie  Spleen  and  Hypochondriack  Me¬ 
lancholy,  than  that  the  Hip.  is  the 
Spleen  improv'd  on  the  Conftitution, 
through  a  longer  Continuance  of  the 
Difeafe  :  The  Vapours  are  fo  nearly  re¬ 
lated  to  the  Spleen,  that  whatever  can, 
with  any  Propriety,  be  alledg’d  of  the 
one ;  with  a  very  little  Variation,  may 
be  inferred  of  the  other.  Both  Men  and 
Women,  fubjed  to  the  foregoing  Difor-i  j 
ders,  are  liable  to  be  affefted  with  a 
Lownefs  of  Spirits ;  both  are  fubjed:  to  " 
generate  Wind,  to  a  coftivc  Body  j  both 

alfo  , 

”  r 
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alfoare  incident  to  beafFefted  with  a  fud-  Chap.  3. 
den  Failure  of  theSenfes,  a  cafualAbfence^'^^^^'^''"^^ 
of  Reafon  ;  whereby  the  regular  State 
of  the  Animal  OEconomy  is  fbmetimes 
greatly  interrupted  :  So  that  thefe  Dif¬ 
ord  ers  receive  their  different  Natures  from 
their  affeding  different  Sexes  ;  for  what 
the  Vapours  are  in  Women,  that  the 
Spleen  is  in  Men,  and  if  the  Vapours 
are  fubjeft  to  Hifterick  Fits,  the  Spleen 
is  fometimes  incident  to  be  affefted  with 
the  Epilepfy,  or  at  leaft  Diforders  of 
the  Convulfive  Kind,  which  is  the  Rea- 
fbn  why  I  treat  of  them  in  feparate 
Chapters. 


Those  that  are  fubjed  to  the  Hip. The  scurvy 
feldom  are  free  from  the  Scurvy  at  the 
fame  Time  ;  nor  is  it  poflible  they 
can  be  feparated,  unlefs  theDifeafe  takes 
its  Rife  from  fome  great  Paffion  of  Grief, 
that  depreffes  the  Adion  of  the  Mind ; 
and,  even  then,  if  it  continues  for  any 
confiderable  Time,  will  not  fail  to  con¬ 
taminate  the  Motions  of  the  Blood  and'  ' 
other  Juices. 
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Pabt  11.. 

This  is  the  Reafon,  why  the  Blood, 
in  ail  Splenetick  Cafes,  is  thick,  heavy, 
and  what  we  call  Melancholy  Blood  ; 
for  upon  a  Relaxation  of  the  Arteries, 
X  the  Blood  will  remit  of  its  Motions  : 
Uroii  thefe  Remiilions  its  Particles  will 

ji> 

attract  each  other,  and  form  larger 
Globules  than  can  well  pals  the  minute 
arterial  Fibres,  upon  which  there  will  be 
a  Defed  in  the  Secretions  of  the  Animal 
Fluids,  that  will  confequently  impair 
the  Adion  of  the  Nerves ;  which  is  the 
Rcafon  why,  in  Ibme  Cafes  of  the  Spleen, 
the  Impulfe  of  the  Nerves  is  made  fb 
faintly  on  the  Seat  of  the  common  Senfb- 
rium,  as  fcarce  to  awaken  the  Soul  into 
a  Senfibility  of  its  Being.  And  hence 
arife  that  fudden  Lapfe  of  the  Senfes, 
thofe  Failures  of  the  Spirits,  and  that 
cafual  Abfence  of  Reafon,  that  often 
affed  the  Patient  under  any  great  or  fur- 
prizing  iinexpeded  Turn  of  Affairs. 


The  Spleen  and  Vapours  I  look  up- 
on  to  have  the  fame  relation  to  nervofe 
Difeafes,  as  pifcafcs,  that  the  Scurvy  bears  to  thofe 

the  Scurvy  is  ^  .  i  -vt  t  •  y' 

theCvround  ot  of  a  Chionick  Nature  ^  that  is  to  lay, 

all  Chroiiick  fhp\r 

Diieaies. 
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they  are  the  Grounds  on  which  both  Chap.  3. 
thefe  different  Claffes  of  Difeafes  are 
lupported  ;  for  as  it  is  impoffible  to  con¬ 
ceive  how  any  Ghronick  Difeafe  can  affeft 
the  Body  without  having  the  Scurvy  for 
its  Parent,  fb  is  it  equally  impoffible  to 
difcover  how  any  nervofe  Affedion  can 
invade  theConftitution,  without  deriving 
its  Origin  from  this  of  the  Spleen. 


It  frequently  happens,  if  great  Care 
be  not  timely  taken,  that  the  Spleen  and 
Vapours  make  a  Tranfition  into  Mad- 
nefs,  by  which  Word  I  comprehend  all 
the  feveral  Species  of  Diftraftion  ;  if  the 
Conftitution  be  biliofe,  there  follows  a 
Mania,  which  is  a  moft  raging  involun¬ 
tary  Fury,  attended  with  all  the  Symp¬ 
toms,  that  are  fearlefs,  bold,  and  daring  ; 
If  Phlegmatick,  a  fettled,  fix’d,  moap- 
ing  Melancholy,  wherein  the  Patient  re¬ 
volves  in  his  Mind  all  the  defpairing 
Ideas,  he  poffibly  can  crowd  upon  his 
Thoughts :  And  hence  it  clearly  appears, 
that  the  different  Motions  of  the  Mad- 
nefs  depends  on  the  Difference  of  the 
Conftitution,  prior  to  the  Invafion  of  the 
Difeafe. 

O  4  •  This 
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.Part  IL  - 

T.HIS  is  that  different  State  of  the 
Body  and  Mind  under  thefe  different  Af» 
feftions  ;  both  of  which  have  their  Pe¬ 
riods  of  Exafperations  and  Remiffions, 
according  as  the  Patient  is  more  or  lefs 
indulging  in  the  Ufe  of  the  Non-natu¬ 
rals,  but  efpecially  his  Diet ;  and  as  he 
is  liable  to  be  affefted  with  the  diffe¬ 
rent  Temperatures  of  the  Seafons,  which 
are  known  to  have  a  great  Influence  over 
all  Kinds  of  Diflradion.  And  this  is  the 
Reafon  why  the  Fit  of  Madnefs  is  moft 
exafperated  at  the  Spring  and  Fall,  as 
alfo  at  the  Full  and  Wane  of  the  Moon; 
becaufe  at  thefe  Periods  the  Motion  of 
the  Brain  fwells  or  fubfides  more,  than 
at  any  other  Times,  from  the  greater  or 
leffer  Preffure  of  thoAtmofphere,  which 
is  the  Reafon  why  thefe  Difbrders 
either  rife  to  an  outrageous  Degree,  or 
fink  into  a  deep  Dotage  or  natural  Me¬ 
lancholy. 

To  conclude  ;  from  the  foregoing 
Reafbnings  it  clearly  appears,  that  thefe 
feveral  Species  of  Melancholy  Diforders, 
are  only  the  fame  Difeafe  improv'd  in 

different 
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different  Conftitutions,  or  in  the  different  Chap.  3. 
Habits  of  different  Sexes,  which  excite 
different  Symptoms,  according  to  the  dif¬ 
ferent  Motions  of  the  Animal  Fibres,'  as 
will  more  clearly  appear  from  the  follow^ 
ing  Difcourfes  on  thofe  Subjefts. 


CHAP.  IV- 

Of  the  Symptoms  of  the  Spleen 

in  Men. 

IF  then  thefe  Affeftions,  call’d  Spleen rVA./^ 
and  Vapours,  be  real  Difeafes,  as  Chap.  4. 
appears  from  the  Reafonings  and  Argu- 
ments  I  have  already  advanced  in  Support 
of  their  Exiftence,  they  muft  have  certain 
Marks  and  Charafters,  by  which  we  may 
diftinguifh  them  from  a  healthful  Tem¬ 
perature  ;  and  certain  *  Pathogonomicks*  infeparabic 
or  infeparable  Charaders,  by  which  wefhaTaiwTys 
may  difcoyer  their  fpecifick  Nature,  and 

diftinguifh  legitimate. 


tot 
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Part  IL  diftinguifh  them  from  all  others,  that  come 
under  the  lame  Clafi. 

These  are  the  eflentlal  Attributes  or 
Habitudes,  that  neceflarily  conftitute  eve¬ 
ry  Difeafe.  The  Symptoms  give  us  the 
Idea  of  a  Change  in  the  Conftitution,  the 
Pathogonomicks  indicate  the  Jnleparable 
Symptoms,  that  diftinguifli  that  Change  ; 
lb  that  here  we  have  certain  Marks  both 
to  dilcover  the  Difeafe,  and  Ipecify  its 
peculiar  Nature  ;  for  while  the  Nerves 
lerving  the  leveral  Senfes,  and  the  Ule 
of  the  Brain,  that  fupports  the  common 
Senlbrium,  continue  their  proper  Aftion, 
the  Imprellion  of  Objeds  will  be  regu¬ 
lar,  and  the  Mind  perceive  every  thing 
to  be  what  it  is ;  therefore  it  follows, 
that  whenever  the'  Mind  begins  to  en- 
tertain  Ideas  difFerent,  from  what  they  are 
in  Nature,  or  what  Nature  is  made  to 
reprefent  them  to  a  well-difpos'd  Syftem 
of  Organs,  that  is  a  Demonftration  as 
clear  as  can  be  given,  that  the  Nerves 
are  ftarting  from  their  natural  Standard, 

ofthefirfl:  PERSONS,  therefore,  when  they  firft 

^  perceive  themfelves  feiz'd  with  the  Spleen, 

com- 


complain  of  a  manifeft  Change  in  the  Chap.  4. 


Conftitutionj  a  Decline  from  a  better  to 
a  worfe  State  of  Health ;  and  whereas 
before  their  Spirits  were  gay,  merry,  and 
chearful,  they,  at  certain  Intervals,  per¬ 
ceive  them  to  flag,  and  the  Conftitution 
of  Mind  to  be  dull,  heavy,  and  uneaiy. 
This  lirft  Scene  of  the  Spleen  is  ufiierM  in 
with  a  gaping  and  ftretching  of  the  Muf- 
cles  of  the  Jaws  at  certain  Intervals; 
the  Patient  yawns  feveral  Times,  ftretches 
out  his  Arms,  and  heaves  up  his  Breaft, 
as  if  tirM,  or  as  they  generally  do  that 
have  laid  too  long  in  Bed  ;  and  becaufe 
thefe  lirft  Symptoms  are  rather  attended 
with  Unealinefs  than  Pain,  and  give  little 
Difturbance  to  the  Patient,  he  pafles 
them  over  with  very  little  Attention. 

Under  thefe  Symptoms  the  Com¬ 
plexion  is  wan,  pale,  and  a  little  declin¬ 
ing  from  its  ufual  Vivacity  ;  the  Eyes 
appear  dull,  and  of  a  faded  Alped:,  not 
unlike  thofe  that  are  affefted  with  the 
lirft  Beginnings  of  a  Decay  or  Confump- 
tion.  If  the  Stomach  at  all  liiffer  under 
the  lirft  Beginnings  of  the  Spleen,  (for 
I  have  known  foveral  Cafes  where  the 


Stomach 
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Part  IL  Stomach  has  not  been  in  the  leaft  afFeft^ 
cd)  then  the  Appetite  is  faint,  which 
comes  and  goes  by  Fits,  and  is  very  pre¬ 
carious.  Under  thefe  Circumftances,  un- 
lefi  you  preftntly  get  ready  what  they 
have  an  Inclination  to  eat,  the  Appetite 
immediately  vanifties,  ‘  after  which ,  they 
cannot  endure  the  Sight  of  Victuals  : 
To  thefe  Symptoms  fucceed  a  Lownefs  of 
Spirits,  accompany ^d  with  a  Faintnefs 
and  Dizzinefs  of  the  Head,  which  is 
the  Reafon,  why  they  fb  often  take  to 
Drinking  of  Drams,  or  hot  fiery  Spi¬ 
rits,  that,  inllead  of  relieving  thefe 
Symptoms,  only  haften  on  the  Difeafe, 
and  facilitate  their  Ruin. 


of  the  Pro- 
grefs  of  the 
Symptoms. 


1 


From  the  Leavings  of  the  Chile 
through  Indigeftion,  or  a  Slownefs  of 
this  Bowel  to  perform  its  Office,  arife 
thefe  Crudities,  that  being  chang’d  into 
Wind,  furnilh  out  the  greateft  Part  of 
Splenetick  Symptoms.  If  this  Wind 
finds  a  Vent  by  the  fuperior  Orifice  of 
the  Stomach,  it  arifts  in  frequent  Rifts, 
Belchings,  and  Hiccoughs,  that  are  hot, 
lharp,  and  four  to  that  Degree,  as  fome- 
times  to  fet  the  Teeth  an  Edge  j  Ibut  if 

thefe 
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thefe  Fumes  are  unable  to  force  a  Vent  Chap.  4. 


this  Way,  then  the  Wind  dcfoends  into 
the  Bowels,  which  palling  along  that 
winding  Pipe,  we  call  the  Inteftines,  ex¬ 
cites  a  new  Scene  of  Symptoms.  Hence 
arile  all  thefe  ftrange  Murmurings  in  the 
Bowels,  thefo  Rumbling,  Grumbling, 
Croaking,  Catterwauling  Conflids,  fo  un- 
ufual  fometimes,  that  you  would  be  apt 
to  believe,  that  Cats  are  wawling  in  the 
Belly. 

When  the  foregoing  Caufos,  by  the 
PrelTure  of  the  neighbouring  Parts,  are 
forc'd  into  the  Fibres  of  the  Mufcles, 
the  Progrels  of  the  Difoafe  is  attended 
with  the  following  additional  Symptoms : 
His  Limbs  are  weak,  his  Legs  tremble, 
which,  upon  walking,  feem  foarce  able 
to  llipport  his  tottering  Carcafo  ;  wander¬ 
ing  Pains  affed  his  Back,  Loins,  and 
Ankles  ;  fometimes  they  run  into  his 
Arms  and  Wrifts,  and  mimick  Pains  not 
unlike  thofc  that  accompany  the  Rheu- 
matifm  ;  fometimes  the  Patient  perceives 
cold,  chilly  Shiverings  to  run  down  his 
Back  Bone,  in  the  lame  Manner  as  in  the 
Beginning  of  an  intermitting  Fever.  The 


Hypo- 
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Part  II.  Hypochonders  on  the  right  and  lefi:Side> 
are  lubjed  to  be  affeded  with  frequent 
Swellings  and  Inflammations,  greatly 
difturbing  to  thofe  Parts. 

The  Body  is  very  unequal  in  Relation 
to  its  natural  Difcharges  j  for  fometimes 
it  is  obflinately  coftive,  at  other  times 
it  is  obflinately  loofe  ;  both  States  are 
attended  with  flimy  Stools.  Under  thele 
Circumflances,  great  Profufions  of  pale, 
crude,  and  watry  Urine  are  difcharg'd, 
that  greatly  deprels  the  Motions  of  the 
Spirits,  and  damp  the  Adion  of  the  Ani¬ 
mal  Facilities. 

When  the  Spleen  is  fuffer'd  to  make 
this  Ravage  in  the  Gonflitution,  it  begins 
to  attack  the  Head,  Brain,  and  Nerves : 
The  Temples  more  efpecially  are  affed- 
ed  with  iharp,  acute  Pains  ;  fbme  are 
troubled  with  a  Beating  or  Thumping  in 
M:he  Iniide  of  the  Skull,  which,  to  them, 
feems  as  if  a  Hammer  was  flruck  ao;ainfl: 
an  Anvil  \  fometimes  this  Pulfation  is 
felt  on  the  fore,  fometimes  on  the  hind 
Part  of  the  Head. 


Fre- 
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Chap.  4. 

Freqjjently  in  the  Day  Time 
Mills  fall  before  the  Eyes,  and  the  At- 
molphere  appears  crouded  with  Motes 
waving  back  and  forwards,  and  not  fel- 
dom  his  Sight  is  wholly  interrupted ;  nor 
are  the  Organs  of  Vifion  only  thus  affed:-  ' 
ed,  but  thofe  of  Hearing  often  undergo 
the  fame  Fate,  and  are  fubjed  to  a 
hilling,  linging  Noife,  very  troublefome 
to  bear  :  This  Dilbrder  of  the  Hearing 
proceeds  from  Cold  already  taken,  that 
falling  upon  the  Organ  of  the  Ear,  lb 
relaxes  the  Drum  and  Auditory  Nerve, 
that  the  leaft  Diverfity  of  Weather  lhall 
ever  after  affed  it  with  dilagreeable 
Sounds  ;  and  this  in  Fad  we  obferve, 
that  vapourifh  People  are  more  liable  to 
fulFer  from  this  tingling  Noife,  when  the 
Atmolphere  is  moill,  hazy,  and  greatly 
overcall,  than  at  any  other  Time ;  becaule 
then  the  Weather  is  apt  ell  to  relax  the 
Fibres  of  the  Auditory  Nerve  to  a  higher 
Degree,  and  confequently  infer  thofe 
Changes  in  the  Organs,  that  furnilh  us 
with  the  Idea  of  thofe  difagreeable 
Sounds. 


W  HEN 
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Part IL 

When  this  Difeafe  has  been  of  any 
confiderable  Handing,  a  Vertigo,  Dizzi- 
nefs,  and  Faintnefs,  are  infeparable  Symp¬ 
toms,  and  the  Patient,  upon  the  fllghteft 
Motion,  is  apt  to  break  out  in  moift, 
cold,  clammy  Swears,  moft  confpicuous 
about  the  Temples,  and  Parts  of  the 
Forehead  :  He  ftarts  in  his  Sleep,  and 
often  awakes  from  his  Slumbers,  terri¬ 
bly  affrighted  with  the  Horrors  of  his 
Dreams. 

All  fudden  Surprizes  greatly  affeft 
them ;  and  as  fome  have  dy’d  of  fudden, 
exceffive  Grief,  fo  others  have  fuffer’d 
the  fame  Change,  under  the  Preffure  of 
ludden,  exceffive  Joy  ;  the  Conftitution, 
under  thefe  Difordcrs,  not  being  able  to 
bear,  through  an  exceeding  Tendernefi 
of  the  nervous  Syftem,  the  Extreams  of 
either  Grief  or  Joy,  without  a  very  great 
Shock  and  Emotion  of  the  Spirits. 

Thus  far  of  the  Symptoms  that  affeft 
Splenetick  People  in  relation  to  the  Ha¬ 
bit.  I  ffiall  now  proceed  to  difcourfe  of 
thofe,  that  arife  from  the  variable  Temper 

of 
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6f  the  Mind  ;  not,  to  fpeak  properly,  that  Chap.  4. 
the  Mind  ever  varies,  but  only  appears 
fo  to  do,  from  the  variable  Temperature 
and  Motion  of  the  Organs. 


Splenetick  People  are  oblerv’d  toOf^heSymp- 
be  naturally  quick  of  Apprehenfion,  vi-  Mind, 
vacious,  and  of  a  Mind  finely  turnM  to 
contemplate  their  Ideas  ;  they  are  often 
forgetful,  which  does  not  proceed  fo 
much  from  a  natural  Defect  of  the  Me¬ 
mory,  as  an  Imparation  of  the  Fibres, 
on  whofe  Reftitude  this  Facultv  imme- 
diately  depends  :  '  They  are  fubjeft  to 
very  impertinent  and  groundlefs  Fears, 
that  render  Life  not  only  uneafy  to  theni- 
felves,  but  greatly  perplexing  to  ail  their 
Friends  about  them.  Sometimes  they 
fancy  they  are  juft  going  to  die,  and  call 
for  their  Relations  and  Neighbours,  in  as 
formal  a  Manner,  as  if  they  were  imme¬ 
diately  about  to  expire. 

And  under  leffer  Difturbanccs  of  the 
Imagination,  they  are  continually  com¬ 
plaining  of  their  unhappy  State  of  Life, 
opprefs’d  and  overborn  with  Calamities 
and  Afflidions  ;  no  Bodies  Pains  are 

p  equal 
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Part  II.  equal  to  their  Pains  •  none  knows  what 
they  feel  and  fuffer  :  Nor  are  they  lefs 
fteady  in  their  Tempers  ;  fometimes  they 
are  chearful,  gay,  and  agreeably  divert¬ 
ing  ;  by  and  by  the  lltllen  Fit  comes  on, 
and  they  are  deprefs'd  to  the  laft  Degree 
of  Defpair  ;  now  again,  a  Glafs  of  gene¬ 
rous  Wine  fhall  raife  them  to  the  higheft 
Pitch  of  Life  and  Vigour ;  the  next  Day 
they  are  dying,  and  demand  of  their 
P'riends  to  prepare  for  their  Funeral ;  and, 
indeed,  to  recount  all  the  filly,  odd,  and 
ridiculous  F ancies,that  have  occurFd  to  the 
Minds  of  thefe  fantaftick  People,  would 
fwell  this  little  Trad  to  a  large  Volume. 

Thus,  in  this  difconfolate  State, 
are  they  a  Plague  to  themfelves,  their 
Friends,  and  all  tbat  have  any  Concern 
with  them  ;  and  tho'  their  Circumftanccs 
are  in  the  moft  flourilhing  Condition^  their 
Tables,  fpread  with  all  the  moft  delicate 
Dainties,  that  Art  and  Nature  can  pro-  « 
vide  j  ■  yet  that  great  Bleffing  Content  is 
abfent  from  their  Dwellings ;  fo  that  j 
they  eat  their  Bread  with  greater  Care- 
fulnels  and  Anxiety,  than  thofe  that  beg 
it  from  Door  to  Door ;  fb  far  has  it 

pleafed 
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uleafed  the  divine  Providence  to  level  the  Chap.  4. 
greateft  Lord  upon  a  Square  with  the 
meaneft  Beggar. 


CHAP.  V. 

Of  the  Symptoms  of  Yavovks  and 
H  YSTERicK  Fits  in  Women. 

The  Symptoms  that  affe£l  Women 

in  the  Beginning  of  the  Vapours^  Chap.  5. 
arc  fo  nearly  related  to  thofe  that  difor- 
der  the  Imagination  of  Men  under  a  Fit 
of  the  Spleen,  that  I  fliould  not  have 
treated  them  in  feparate  Chapters,  were 
it  not  that  the  Vapours  are  incident  to  con- 
vulfive  Motions  of  the  whole  nervofe 
Syftem,  whereby,  that  opprcffive  Matter, 
crouded  on  the  Organs  of  the  Brain, 

Lungs,  and  inferior  Bowels,  is  call  off  in 
I  frequent  Paroxyfms, 

I  SHALL,  therefore,  in  a  more  parti¬ 
cular  Manner,  coniine  my  Obfervations 
to  the  Symptoms  incident  to  difconcert 
the  Animal  Springs  of  the  Fair  Sex,  un- 
!  P  a  der 
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Ea  rt  IL  der  this  Difcafe,  becaufe  thofe  Fits,  vul- 
garly  call'd  the  Hyfterick  Difeafe,  are 
more  frequently  obferv'd  to  affeft  their 
Habit,  either  from  a  llronger  Impulfe  of 
their  PafOons,  ora  finer  Texture  of  their 
Nerves ;  tho'  I  deny  not  but  that.  Men 
under  a  Fit  of  the  Spleen,  are  liable  to 
be  affefted  with  Symptoms  of  a  convul- 
five  Nature^ 


Of  the  Symp-  T  H  E  R  E  is'  a  confiderable  Scene  afted, 
v^pours^be-  as  well  in  the  feveral  Organs  of  the  Bo- 

hon  ot^thr”  Faculties  of  the  Mind,  before 

HyfterickFirs.  thefe  Fits  of  Vapours  appear.  The  Fe¬ 
male  Patient  firfl:  perceives  herfelf  low-lpi- 
rited,  is  fubjefttoa  Giddinefs  or  Vertigo, 
a  Lightnefs  or  Swiming  in  the  Head,  at- 
,  tended  with  Faintings,^  and  a  Weaknels 
of  all  the  Senfcs. 


Upon  any  fudden  Surprize,  the  Pa¬ 
tient  is  fubjed  to  frcquentSighings, Trem¬ 
blings,  and/  Palpitations  of  the  Heart ; 
convulfive  Twitchings  of  the  Mufcles, 
Tendons,  and  Nerves,  in  the  Face,  Back,  f  j 
and  Loins ;  a  troublelbme  molefting  Noife 
and  Rumbling  in  the  inferior  Bowels, 
which  often  ends  in  belching  Erudations, 

and 
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and  the  Rifing  of  much  Wind  from  the  Chap.  5*. 
Stomach. 


T  H  E  Appetite  riles  and  falls  ftrangely ; 
fometimes  the  Patient  is  ready  to  faint 
away,  unlefs  Ihe  be  immediately  fupport- 
cd  with  Suftenance  ;  at  other  Times  her 
Stomach  is  fo  full,  from  a  Diftention  of 
the  ^  Hypochonders  with  Wind,  that  fhe*  Are  the 
cannot  eat  the  leafi:  Morfel  of  ^i^tials : 

Nor  does  the  Unhappinefi  of  thefe  mifer- lower  Belly, 
able  Mortals  confift  only  in  this  Decay  Lite^and 
of  their  bodily  Organs,  but  the  fame^?^^^^* 
gloomy  Symptoms  moft  fadly  affeft  their 
Minds,  and  chain  them  down  to  the  moft 
difmal  Way  of  Thinking,  that  they  polli- 
bly  can  conceive. 


Fear,  Sadnefs,  and  Defpair,  thole 
cruel  Torturers  of  the  Soul,  lb  abfolutely 
polTefs  their  Minds,  that  it"s  impoflible 
to  affeft  them  with  the  Icaft  poftible 
Hopes  of  Recovery  ;  they  fancy  them- 
felves  obnoxious  to  all  the  Ills  and  Un- 
happinefles,  that  human  Nature  can  be 
affected  with,  and  give  themfelves  up  a 
Prey  to  the  moft  inftilting  Pahions  of  An¬ 
ger,  Jealoufy,  Sufpicion,  and  whatever 

P  clfe 
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Part  II. elfe  can  dlfturb  the  Tranquillity  of  their 
Peace.  Their  Breafts  are  Strangers,  and 
even  Enemies  to  Joy,  Elope,  and  Glad- 
nefs ;  thefe  chearful  exhilerating  Paflions 
feldom  find  Admiilion  ^vithin  the  Com- 
pafs  of  their  difturbed  Minds. 

A  N  D  as  they  are  thus  wavering  and 
unfteady  in  their  Judgments,  neither  do 
they  oblerve  a  Rectitude  in  any  one 
Adion  of  Life  :  Now  they  love  a  Per- 
fon  to  Excefs,  prefently  after  they  hate 
him  in  the  other  Extreme ;  anon  they 
refolve  to  do  fuch  an  Adion,  a  Moment 
after  they  alter  their  Purpofe,  and  take 
diredly  contrary  Meafures ;  fo  that  thro’ 
the  whole  Scene  of  their  Lives,  you  ftiall 
obferve  them  conftant  to  nothing  but  In^ 
conftancy;  always  wavering,  unfteady, 
and  fearful  of  doing  wrong,  in  the  moft 
trifling  Concerns  of  Life ;  yet  in  all  other 
Refpeds,  as  ingenious,  well-dilpos’d 
People,  as  you  would  defire  to  converfe 
with. 

Jf 

Thus  far  as  to  the  Symptoms  prei 
ceejing  the  Invafion  of  the  Hyfterick  Par- 
rokyfm,  improperly  call'd  Fits  of  the 

Mother, 

i  »  It 
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Mother,  or  Womb ;  the  Antients  erro-CHAP. 
neoufly  fuppofing,  that  they  arofe  from 
a  bad  Ferment  or  Colledion  of  iharp 
Humours  lodg’d  upon  thofe  Parts  j  which 
Opinion  £hall  be  confider’d  in  its  proper 
Place. 


But  if,  through  Negligence  of  the 
Patient,  the  foregoing  Symptoms  are  liif- 
fer’d  to  continue,  and  harrafs  the  Con- 
ftitution,  for  any  confiderable  Time, 
they  then  produce  a  new  Train  of  Symp¬ 
toms,  greatly  different  from  the  former, 
both  inRelation  to  theirNature  and  Caufes  * 
for  both  the  Spleen  and  Vapours  arife,  in 
their  firft  Beginnings,  from  a  Relaxation 
of  the  fine  Fibres  of  the  Brain  and  Nerves, 
whereby  thofe  Inftruments  ,of  Thought 
and  Senfation,  are  let  down  beneath  their 
natural  Standard,  from  whence  all  the 
Symptoms  are  dejefting.  Now  the  Hy-of  the  invafi^ 
Iterick  Paroxyfm  is  excited  through  a  me-fteUckVa- 
chanical  NecefTity  in  the  Solids  to 
charge  the  nervofe  Syftem  of  thofe  dif- 
agreeable  Corpufcles,  that  are  the  imme¬ 
diate  Grounds  of  the  foregoing  Symp¬ 
toms  ;  and  as  this  mechanical  Neceflity 
arifes  from  the  Motions  of  the  Nerves, 

P  4  exerted 
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Pa  RT  lip  exerted  at  thefe  Times  to  reftore  their 
contraSile  Powers,  fo  will  it  follow,  that 
thefe  P'its,  or  at  lead  the  Symptoms  at¬ 
tending  thefe  Fits,  will  be  different,  ac¬ 
cording  to  the  different  Temperature  of 
the  Body,  the  Caufes  producing  thefe 
Symptoms,  and  the  different  Paffions  to 
which  the  Patient  was  fubjeft,  before  the 
Invafion  of  the  Difeafe ;  and  thefe  feveral 
Circurnftances  will  be  over  and  above 
fuilicient  to  excite  the  Symptoms  in  one 
Perfon,  widely  different  from  what  they 
are  in  others. 

*  i 

I  SHALL,  therefore,  firfl:  Attempt  to 
explain  the  Nature  of  thefe  Plyfterick 
Symptoms  or  Charadiers  that  form  the 
Fits  ;  afterwards  I  fhall  proceed  to  affign 
their  Caules ;  and,  in  Conclufion,  lhall 
.endeavour  to  demonftrate  the  Grounds, 
on  which  we  have  eftablifhM  thefe 
Caufes ;  and  the  Reafons  that  induced 
me  rather  to  folve  thefe  Pha^nomena  up- 
.op  the  Principles  of  mechanical  Reafon- 
ings,  than  any  others ;  for  it  is  impoffible 
to  difeoyer  the  Caufes,  before  we  get  a 
right  Knowledge  of  the  Symptoms,  be- 
caufe  it  is  a  Collection  of  the  Symptoms, 

united 
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united  under  one  common  Appearance,  Chap.  5. 
that  forms  the  Difeafe,  and  makes  it  what 
it  is.  The  Caufes  fupport  the  Symp¬ 
toms,  not  the  Symptoms  the  Caufes : 

Thefe  two  Principles,  being  Caufe  and 
Effeft,  do  always  exift  infeparable  in 
Nature  ;  for  where-ever  there  is  a  Dif-  ^ 
cafe,  there  will  be  a  Cauie,  and  confe- 
quently  Symptoms ;  all  which  will  ap¬ 
pear  in  their  proper  Natures  ;  for  the 
Caufes  and  Effefts  of  Difeafes  arifing  on¬ 
ly  from  the  irregular  Motions  of  the/ So¬ 
lids  and  Fluids,  can  have  no  Dilguiies, 
but  are  conftantly  what  they  appear  to 
be  ;  the  Caufes  real  Caufes,  and  the 
Effeds  real  Effedls  refulting  from  thole 


Caufes. 


W  E,  therefore,  frequently  oblerve,  of  the  m 
that  the  Accefs  of  the  Fits,  upon  the^^^^‘ 
Invafion  of  the  Hyfterick  Paroxyfm,  dif¬ 
fers  very  much  in  different  Conffitutions : 

Some  faint  away  in  the  lirir  Onfet,  and 
are  affefted  with  a  Sincope  or  Swooning,' 
in  which  the  Action  of  all  the  Animal 
Faculties  is  highly  perverted  and  di- 
Itrefs'd.  They  involuntarily  gralp  their 
Hands,  fix  their  Teeth,  and  ftretch  out 

their 
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Part  IL their  Limbs,  as  in  Gonvulfions,  but  He 
ftill :  By-and-by  the  Patient  gives  Signs  of 
Recovery,  and  is  almoft  choak'd  with  Rifts 
of  Wind,  that  they  difcharge  in  Belchings. 
They  now  weep,  then  laugh,  and  figh, 
and  fob,  and  cry  by  Turns,  till  in  a  Mo¬ 
ment  of  Time  they  again  faint  away  as 
in  the  Beginning,  The  Hands  and  Legs 
are  both  flrongly  convuls’d,  tho’  the 
Trunk  has  but  little  Motion.  Thefe 
Fits  they  repeat  Ibmetimes  four  or  five 
Times  with  very  little  Intermiffion,  no 
Iboner  out  of  one,  but  into  another  ;  at 
laft  they  gradually  revive,  and  if,  as 
they  return  to  their  Senfes,  they  fetch  a 
deep  Groan,  it  is  a  certain  Indication  that 
the  Fits  are  going  off. 

These  Fits  generally  proceed  from 
great  Grief,  Dilappointments,  unfiiccefs- 
ful  Attempts  in  Love,  or  fome  other 
huge  Pafllon,  that  was  too  mighty  for 
the  weakly  Mortal  to  encounter  ;  they 
are  the  moft  dangerous  Kind  of  Fits,  as 
well  in  relation  to  their  Confequences,  as 
Difficulty  of  Cure  ;  for  they  argue  a  De¬ 
fied  ofi  Motion  in  the  Blood  ofi  fome 
principal  Organ,  and  that  the  Fits  are 

unable 
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unable  to  difcharge  the  Caufes,  or  at  leaftCHAP.  5. 
but  partially. 

I N  fonie  Cafes  all  the  Senfations  are  of  the  painful 

Fits 

encreas’d  to  a  Degree  almoft  above  the 
Bearance  of  human  Nature.  A  fix’d^  in- 
tolerable  Head-ach,  is  the  firfl:  Symptom 
that  feizes  the  Patient  :  In  fome  the  Pain 
is  drawn  to  a  Point,  but  fo  excellively 
racking,  that  an  Awl  or  fiiarp  Inftrument 
ftruck  into  the  Skull,  could  not  create 
greater  Torture.  The  fame  excruciating 
Pains  often  dart  from  the  Head  into  the 
Back,  Stomach,  and  Bowels,  and  there 
excite  the  Hyllerick  Cholick,  which  is 
attended  with  frequent  Reachings  and 
Vomitings  of  a  green  poracious  Bile  ; 
by-and-by  they  flhoot  into  the  Nerves, 

Tendons,  and  finer  Membranes  of  the 
Mufcles,  and  there  excite  the  Hyfterick 
Rheumatifm  ;  and  after  it  has  continifd 
to  afflift  the  Patient  feveral  Days,  Weeks, 
or  fometimes  Months,  with  Pains  capable 
of  deprefling  the  moft  refolute  Courage, 
it  often  terminates  in  the  Jaundice  ^  upon 
which  the  Patient  evidently  perceives 
himfelf  to  grow  better;  for  tho’  the 
Jaundice  is  a  very  dangerous  Difeafe,  yet 
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Part  IL  it’s  a  good  Prefage,  when  it  comes  upon 

fo  much  worfe,  and  attended  with 
Confequences  much  more  fatal  to  the 
Conftitution. 


of  the  Fits  at¬ 
tended  with 
convulhve 
Motions. 


In  others,  again,  the  whole  Body  is 
molt  cruelly  affefted  with  convulfive  Mo¬ 
tions.  In  thefe  Fits  they  immediately 
fall  to  the  Earth,  or  are  flung  with  great 
Violence,  as  in  the  Epileply  :  They 
fometimes  lofe  the  Ufe  of  all  their  Senles  ; 
the  Exercife  of  Reafon,  Reflection,  and 
Memory,  are  at  once  difconcerted  :  The 
Eyes  are  either  immovably  fix’d,  or  fwim 
and  roll  in  a  frightful  Manner  ;  by-and- 
by  the  Head  itfelf  is  varioufly  agitated  and 
lhaken  with  divers  Motions  ;  the  Lips 
tremble,  the  Nofe  is  contrafted,  and  the 
Teeth  chatter  in  the  jaws  :  Some  People 
continually  cough  and  bark  in  the  Fit  : 
In  others  the  Windpipe  is  lb  convulsed 
from  the  afccnding  Spafhis  affecting  the 
Thorax,  and  refpiratory  Organs,  that  the 
Patient  is  in  the  higheft  Danger  of  Suffo¬ 
cation,  as  appears  from  the  Blacknefs  of 
the  Face  in  the  feverefl:  Fits.  A  little 
after  the  Stomach  and  Bowels  work  and 
heave  to  and  fro  in  a  very  unnatural 

Manner ; 
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Manner,  the  Hands  clinch,  and  the  Legs  Chap.  j. 
and  Arms  are  affeded  with  divers  Bend¬ 
ings  and  irregular  Motions. 

Sometimes  the  Order  of  this  De- 
fcent  of  the  Symptoms  is  inverted,  and, 
inftead  of  defcending,  they  arife  ;  the  re- 
fpiratory  Organs  fubfiding,  in  fome  mea- 
flire,  while  the  Abdomen  and  Parts  adja¬ 
cent  are  fwelPd  to  an  immenfe  Degree. 

When  the  Fits  arile  to  this  fevereft 
Height,  the  whole  nervofe  Syftem  is 
hugely  convulsM,  and  the  Patient  ac¬ 
quires  a  Strength  greatly  fuperior  to  the 
ftrongeft  Man,  though,  not  pr^ternartu- 
rally  affifted,  might  eafily  be  lifted  by 
an  ordinary  Perlbn.  Divers  Parts  of  the 
Body,  but  efpecially  the  Trunk,  heave 
and  work  as  if  the  Will  concurred  to 
the  Adion.  In  fome,  the  Y/ind  rufliing 
through  the  Inteftines  ft)  convulfes  the 
inner  Coats,  that,  from  a  mechanical  Mo¬ 
dulation  of  their  Fibres,  there  arifes  a' 

Noife  or  Murmuring,  not  unlike  articu¬ 
late  Sounds,  which  has  greatly  impos’d 
upon  ignorant,  fuperftitious  People,  as  if 
the  Patient  was  polfefs’d,  or  under  the 
Influence  of  an  Eyil  Tongue  j  though 

all 
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Part  II.  all  thele  furprizing  Symptoms  are  ac-* 
countable  from  Caufes  merely  natural,  as 
fliall  more  clearly  appear  in  the  follow¬ 
ing  Chapters. 

And  lam  perfiiaded,  that  thefe  Agi¬ 
tations,  Vagaries,  and  pretended  Inlpira- 
tlons  of  our  late,  modern,  French  Pro¬ 
phets,  that  lb  furprizingly  affeded  the 
vulgar  Spedators,  were  nothing  more 
than  Convulfions  in  the  Men,  and  a 
lelTer  Degree  of  Hyfterick  Fits  in  their 
Women  ;  for,  to  my  certain  Knowledge, 
a  young  Woman,  by  following  thefe 
People  had  got  fuch  a  Habit,  that,  by 
fummoning  her  Paffions,  file  would  fling 
herfelf  into  thefe  Agitations  at  Pleafure  j 
but  though  file  could  begin  thefe  Fits 
upon  the  leafl:  Warning,  yet  fhe  could 
not  flop  them  when  Ihe  pleas^'d,  but 
once  begun,  they  would  continue  their 
Spafius  and  convulfive  Motions  for  a 
certain  Space  of  Time,  ^till  the  mecha¬ 
nical  Neceflity  ceas'd. 

A  moft  re-  The  following  Relation  is  the  Cafe 

ftoTy^f^y-"  young  Lady  I  vifited,  attended 
ftcrick  Fits,  furprizing  Symptoms  of 

Vapours 
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Vapours  and  Hyfterick  Fits  I  ever  be-  Chap.  5, 


held  in  my  Life.  She  was  of  a  thin, 
pale  Complexion,  of  a  tall,  flender  Ha¬ 
bit  ;  and  fubjeft  to  a  fliarp,  acute  Pain 
of  her  Head,  that  was  greatly  exafpe- 
rated  at  certain  Seafons. 

Upon  the  Accefs  of  the  Fit,  flie  fell 
violently  on  the  Floor,  and  all  her  Bo¬ 
dy  was  agitated,  lhaken,  and  diftorted 
in  a  moft  cruel  Manner,  tier  Head  was 
violently  convuls'd  divers  Ways,  her 
Eyes  were  contracted  inwardly  in  their 
Orbits,  with  their  Whites  turn’d  up  and 
fix’d.  To  thefe  Symptoms  follow’d  a 
light,  murmuring  Noife  in  the  Bowels, 
which  was  fucceeded  with  a  great  Di- 
ftention  of  the  left  Hypochonder,  that 
terminated  in  a  round  Globe,  fwell’d  pro- 
digioufly  above  the  Surface  of  her  Belly; 
prefently  after  flie  fmil’d,  and  mimick’d 
a  laughing  Countenance,  then  cry’d, 
figh’d,  and  groan’d,  after  which  Ihe  lay 
ftill.  In  about  five  MinutesTime,  the  Con- 
vulfions  return’d  in  the  moft  furious 
Manner  ;  upon  which,  to  my  great  Sur¬ 
prize,  ftie  was  fuddenly  flung  off*  the 
Bed,  with  a  prodigious  Impulle ;  the 


whole 
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Pa  RT  IL  whole  Body  being  darted,  as  it  werey 
from  a  Spring,  her  Abdomen  gave  the 
greateft  Signs  of  the  impulfive  Motion  ; 
immediately  after  this  I  oblervM  the 
round  Globe  that  form'd  the  Swelling  on 
the  left  Hypochonder  vanilh'd,  though 
the  Convulfions  continued,  and  notwith- 
flanding  there  were  half  a  Dozen  in 
the  Room,  yet  much  ado  had  they  all 
to  lift  her  on  the  Bed  again,  lb  ftrong 
was  the  Fit,  above  all  the  natural  Pow¬ 
ers  of  her  Body, 

All  her  Limbs,  Hands,  Head,  and 
Feet  were  agitated  with  divers  Bendings, 
Motions,  and  Contraftions  ;  all  the  im¬ 
moveable  Mufcles  of  her  Body  ftretch’d 
as  on  a  Rack,  and  the  Spume  or  Foam  j 
that  work’d  from  her  Mouth  was  mix’d  1 
with  Streaks  of  Blood.  At  length  the 
Rigour  of  tbic  Fits  abated,  or  at  leaft  i 
feem’d  to  abat  e,  and  fhe  lay  Bill,  which  j 
was  follow’d  with  an  unuBial  murmur-  j 
ing  Noife  froui  within,  that  greatly  fur-  ! 
priz'd  the  By-flandcrs.  Some  fuperftiti-^  ^ 
bus  People,  there  prefent,  endeavour’d  to 
impofe  a  Senle  on  thele  inarticulate 
Sounds  ;  tho'  I  am  fare  her  Lips  ne- 
'  .  ve.v 
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ver  moved  :  The  Noife  was  not  unlike  Chap.  5. 
the  Crying  of  an  Infant,  which  was  fre- 
quent  and  fudden. 

Thus  flie  lay  for  near  three  Hours, 
and  then  the  mufcular  Fibril began  to 
relax,  and  fhe,  by  Degrees,  to  come  to 
herfelf ;  but  notwithftanding  it  was  high 
Noon-Day,  and  not  above  twelve  of 
the  Clock,  yet  could  flie  not  difcover 
the  leaft  Glimmerings  of  Light  for  above 
five  Hours,  the  Severity  of  her  Fits 
had  lb  weaken'd  the  Fibres  of  the  Op- 
tick  Nerves.  She  complain'd  of  a  great 
Dizzinefs  of  her  Head,  a  Numbnefs  and 
Stiffnefs  in  all  her  Limbs,  and  her 
Bones  were  fo  exceedingly  fore,  that  fhe 
fcarce  would  believe,  but  that  fomebody 
had  been  drubbing  her  :  As  foon  as  fhe 
was  perfeftly  reftor'd  to  the  Ufe  of  her 
Senfes,  fhe  declar'd  that  file  could  not 
remember  the  leaft  Tranfadion,  that  hap¬ 
pen'd  during  all  this  Uproar  and  Dif- 
order. 


Q. 
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Part  II. 


CHAP.  VI. 

Of  the  Symptoms  of  Hypochon-. 

DRiACK  Melancholy. 

^  H  E  Elypochondriack  Melan- 
K  choly  is  only  the  laft  or  higheft 
Degree  of  the  Spleen  or  Vapours,  where¬ 
in  all  the  Symptoms  are  heighten'd  to  a 
furprizing  Degree.  Under  thefe  Cir- 
cumftances  nothing  but  Horror  'reigns;  j 
the  Ideas  are  dark,  unfteady,  and  con-  ! 
fus'd  :  Sometimes  the  Exercife  of  Rea- 
fon  it  felf  is  interrupted,  and  the  Mind 
harrafs'd  with  terrible  Perturbations,  An¬ 
xieties,  and  fad  Delpair.  When  this 
Diforder  has  been  of  any  confiderable 
Handing,  the  unhappy  Patient  begins  to 
defpair  of  a  Cure,  and  revolves  upon  all  | 
the  moft  gloomy  Ideas,  that  he  can  pof-  \ 
Cbly  form  to  himfelf^  in  the  whole  Circle  i 

of  ^ 
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of  Nature,  which  almoft  reduce  him  to  Chap.  6^ 
a  State  of  Delperation. 

And  as  the  Hypochondriack  Melan¬ 
choly  is  only  the  Progrels  of  the  Spleen 
and  Vapours,  fo  melancholy  Madnels  is 
only  the  Hyp.  improv'd  upon  the  Confti- 
tution  from  Length  of  Time,  and  a  Con¬ 
tinuance  of  theDifeafe;  which  istheRea-^ 
foil  why,  in  the  next  Chapter, wT  ere  I  pro- 
feffedly  treat  of  this  Subjed,  I  only  handle 
it  as  the  Progrefs  oi  the  Symptoms,  when 
they  degenerate  into  melancholy  Mad- 
nefs.  So  eafie,  indeed,  is  the  Tranfi- 
tion  from  the  higheft  Degree  of  the  Hyp* 
into  the  lowed  of  a  fix’d,  fettled,  melan¬ 
choly  Madnefs,  that  it’s  impoffible  tp 
mark  out  the  Boundaries,  or  difcover 
any  Pathogonomicks,  that  may  difcrimi- 
nate  a  Difference. 


Indeed  I  may  not  deny,  but  that 
the  Hypochondria,  vulgarly  call'd  the 
Hyp.  dridly  taken,  according  to  the 
ancient  Acceptation  of  that  Word,  is  a 
Term,  that  only  implies  a  Tumult  orDif- 
ordcr  in  the  lower  Region  of  the  Bowels, 
from  a  Faultinefs  in  the  Organ  of  the 

0^  3,  Spleen ; 
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'  Part  II.  Spleen;  the  Ancients  erroneoiifly  fuppo-^ 
fing,  that  this  Organ  was  the  primary  Seat 
.  or  Receptacle  of  the  melancholy  Hu¬ 
mour,  which,  from  the  frequent  Rifts  of 
Wind,  that  affeded  People  troubled  with 
this  Difeafe,  they  call'd  the  Flatus  Hy^ 
fochondrlaciis.  But  as  it  is  impollible, 

.  that  thofe  lower  Regions  can  fuffer  in 
any  confiderable  Degree,  without,  at  the 
lame  Time,  dilconceiting  the  noble 
Springs  of  the  Animal  Powers  above; 
that  is,  the  Brain  and  its  Dependants,  the 
Intelledual  Faculties  ;  fo  I  fhall  com¬ 
prehend,  '  under  the  foregoing  Term,  all 
its  feveral  Degrees,  that  can  poffibly  af- 
feft  the  Conftitution  under  the  moft  de- 
Ipairing  Symptoms. 


or  the  Symp¬ 
toms  of  Hy- 
pochondriack 
Melancholy. 


In  the  former  Cafes  of  the  Spleen^ 
Vapours,  and  Hyfterick  PVts,  the  Symp¬ 
toms  feem'd  more  particularly  to  opprefs 
the  Bodily  Organs  ;  but  now  they  ap¬ 
pear  more  immediately  to  affed  the 
Mind,  and  difccncert  the  Powers  of  the 
Intelledual  Faculties :  Not  that  the  Bo¬ 
dy  in  reality  is  abfclutely  free,  but  only 
that  the  Mind,  under  thefe  horrible  Ideas, 
that  thus  ftrongly  crowd  upon  tlie  Fancy, 
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is  lefs  attentive  to  the  Sufferings  or  Af-  6. 

fections  of  the  Body,  being  wholly  taken 
up  with  revolving  upon  whatever  can 
crowd  the  Mind  with  the  moft  dark, 
gloomy,  and  difmal  Apprehenfions. 

I N  the  Night  Time  they  are  affrigh- 
tenM  with  many  abfurd,  fearful,  and 
phantaflick  Vifions,  that  crowd  about 
their  Eyes,  and  difturb  their  Slumbers  : 

And,  although  they  often  are  of  a  lean, 
fwarthy,  hirfute,  unchearful  Countenance, 
by  Reafon  of  the  Fears,  Griefs,  and  An-  . 
xieties  they  are  agitated  with  ;  yet  fome 
of  them  have  good  Memories,  happy 
Wits,  and  excellent  Apprehenfions,  du¬ 
ring  their  lucid  Intervals.  Their  Pulfe 
varies  much,  according  to  the  Nature  of 
the  Caufe  that  excites  the  Difeafe  ;  fome- 
times  it  is  fiow,  fometimes  quick,  but 
always  unequal.  Their  Stools  are  gene¬ 
rally  hard,  black,  and  but  little  in  Qiian- 
tity;  their  Urine,  for  the  moft  part,  pale, 
crude,  watry,  but  varies  its  Colour  and 
Confiftence,  according  to  the  Conftitu- 
tioii  of  the  Patient,  the  Degrees  of  the 
Difeafe,  and  the  Advances  it  has  made. 


2]o  Of  the  Spleen,  Vapours,  and 

Part  IL 

Antiquity  it  felf,  with  all  Its 
Fruitfulnefs  of  Invention,  fcarce  ever 
conceiv'd  fo  many,  odd,  ridiculous  and 
abfurd  Changes,  as  Hypoehondriack  Per- 
fons  will  fancy  of  themfelves,  when  once 
the  Imagination  is  thoroughly  vitiated, 
from  an  irregular  Motion  of  the  Fibres 
of  the  Brain :  Some  perfwade  themfelves 
that  their  Bodies  are  transform'd  into 
Swans,  Geefe,  Glaffes,  Tea  Cups,  &c.  and 
act  with  the  very  fame  Regard  to  their 
Friends  and  Acquaintance,  as  if  their  Bo¬ 
dies  had  actually  fuffer’d  fuch  a  Metamor- 
phofis.  Some  again  certainly  know,  that 
they  are  a  Dying,  yea,  ready  to  expire, 
and  demand  immediately  to  be  laid  out ; 
others  turn  Prophets,  and  forctel  the  De- 
IlruTion  of  Houfcs,  Families,  Towns, 
Cities  and  Kingdoms,  or  their  own  Death, 
and,  that  they  fiiall  certainly  expire  at 
fuch  a  Period  of  Life.  In  the  mean 
time,  what  Emotions  of  Mind  and  Body 
enfue  upon  thefe  Diibrders,  is  incredible 
to  fpeak  ;  the  former  is  often  crowded 
with  the  darkeft  Scenes  of  Horror  and 
Diftruft,  with  fad  and  melancholy  Re¬ 
flections  on  their  own  difmal  and  gloomy 

State  i 
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State ;  from  which  often  they  Ihut  out  Chap.  6. 
all  Hopes  of  Recovery,  and  fall  into  an 
incurable  Delpair  ;  for,  finding  little 
Relief  from  the  various  Remedies  they 
liave  taken,  they  refled  deeply  on  their 
prefent  woeful  Condition,  and  exaggerate 
to  themfelves  the  miferable  Effeds  of 
their  Diftemper,  never,  never  to  be  cur’d  ; 
and  thus,  by  frequent^  and  almoft  conti¬ 
nual  Refledions,  thofe  dark,  gloomy 
Ideas  fix  fo  deep  an  Impreffion  on  the 
Brain  and  Seat  of  the  common  Senlb- 
rium,  that  the  leaff  Motion  of  the 
Nerves,  ever  after  fhall  revive  the  Me¬ 
mory  of  thefe  dark  and  defpairing 
Thoughts. 

In  the  mean  time,  what  vehement 
Emotions,  Tremblings,  Palpitations,  and 
irregular  Throbbings,  the  Pleart  often  is 
affeded  with,  when  the  Difeafe  arifes  to 
this  Heighth,  they  only  can  tell  that  en¬ 
dure  the  Conflids. 

The  Stomach  often  extremely  fuffers 
under  this  Difeafe,  which  frequently  dif- 
charges,  either  by  Vomitings,  Rifts,  or 
windy  Belchings,  acid,  fharp  Juices,  that 

4  inflame 
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PartIL  inflame  the  Mouth,  Jaws,  and  Tongue, 
and  fet  the  Teeth  on  edge.  The  Pa¬ 
tient  frequently  perceives  his  Breathing 
Ihort,  with  fudden  Stops  and  Jerks,  as  if 
his  Breaft  was  bound  down  with  a  Cord, 
that  greatly  opprefs  him  with  Anxietude 
and  the  Fear  of  Suffocation. 

Tn  Converfation  they  generally  are 
touchy,  fufpicious,  and  think  every 
thing  faid  or  done,  is  faid  or  done  to 
their  Prejudice;  if  twowhifper,  they  cer¬ 
tainly  are  contriving  fbme  Plot  againfl 
their  Interefl:  ;  and  every  one  that  pays 
them  a  Vifit  is  their  Enemy,  and  only 
fome  By-Ends  prevail'd 
and  fee  them. 

In  the  Progrefs  of  thefe  Symptoms 
fometimes  they  are  affected  with  an  ob- 
ftinate,  fullen  Silence,  and  refule  to  an- 
fwer  any  Queflions,  that  are  ask'd  them ; 
Under  thefe  Circumftances  the  Spirits 
are  deprelVd,  and  chain'd  down  to  the 
moil  difnial  way  of  Thinking,  they  pol- 
fibly  can  arrive  at,  without  flarting  into 
the  moft  gloomy  Scene  of  melancholy 
Madnefs.  They  willingly  revolve  in 

'  ’  their 
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their  Minds,  all  the  moft  defpairing  Ideas,  Chap.  6. 
that  can  crowd  upon  the  Fancy  ;  and  if, 
by  Chance,  a  fudden  Gleam  of  Light 
break  in  upon  the  Soul,  and  give  them 
a  placid  Interval  of  chearful  Ideas,  yet  this 
Dawn  of  Sunfhine,  this  pleafant  Period, 
immediately  vanilhes,  and  the  Soul  is 
again  overcaft  with  a  Cloud  of  Pafiions 
that  overwhelm  his  Thoughts,  and  almoft 
reduce  him  to  a  State  of  Defperation. 

Thus  far  I  have  confider’d  the  Symp¬ 
toms  and  Changes  that  conftitute  the 
Spleen,  Vapours,  and  Hypochondriack 
Melancholy,  in  both  Men  and  Women  ; 

I  fhall  now  go  on  to  dilcover,  as  well  as 
I  am  able,  the  Confequences  of  thefe 
Diforders,  and  the  fatal  Stages  they 
feldom  ceafe  to  make  upon  any  fudden, 
furprifing,  or  unexpeded  Turn  of  Af¬ 
fairs,  if  not  timely  prevented  by  proper 
Applications. 
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CHAP.  VII. 


Of  the  Symptoms  of  S  p  l  e  e  N,  > 
Vapours,  Hypochondriack  ’’ 

M  ELANCHOLY,  ^hen  the^^ 

degenerate  into  the  natural^  or 
religious  melancholy  Madnefs. 


The  Meian-  A  M  HOW  comc  iiito  the  nioft  gloomy 
amo^^giotmy  A  SccHc  of  Nature,  that  Mankind  can 
Scene.  poflibly  encounter,  where  nothing  but 
Horror  reigns  ;  where  the  noble  En¬ 
dowments  of  the  rcafonable  Soul  are  of¬ 
ten  difconcerted  to  a  furprizing  Degree, 
and  this  lordly  Creature  Man  almoft  de- 
.  bas’d  below  the  brutal  Species  of.  the 
animated  Creation. 


Definition.  MELANCHOLY  Madiiels  is  a  Con> 
plication  of  continual  and  unintermitting 
Horrors,  that  fpares  neither  Body  nor 
Mind.  When  this  AfFeclion  is  far  a  - 
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vanc’dinto  the  Habit,  the  Patient  appears  Chap.  7 
to  all  that  lee  him  a  moving  Piece  of  Ruin, 
and  wears  his  Soul  in  his  Countenance, 
which  is  mark'd  with  all  the  Charafters 
of  Woe,  Gloom,  and  Defperation.  He 
is  loft  to  himfelf,  his  Friends,  his  Coun¬ 


try,  and  Relations  ;  he  is  dark  and 
benighted  in  the  full  Glare  of  Day, 
and  trembles  to  behold  the  Face  of  the 
Sun,  from  anApprehenfion,  that  it  infults 
his  Mifery.  He  flies  to  his  Couch,  in 
hopes  to  bury  his  Cares,  and  lull  his 
Soul  into  fweet  Slumbers  :  His  Couch  ! 
miferable  as  he  is,  denies  to  him.  that 
fweet  Eafe  and  pleafing  Confolation,  and 
perplexes  his  Mind  with  Phantoms  of 
Furies  juft  ready  to  devour  him. 


Wh  EN  the  Symptoms  arile  to  this  of  the  Symp- 
rizing  Height,  which  they  llddonij^Mcltdioly 
fail  of,  if  not  timely  remedied,  the  Body 
then  fcarce  feels  the  fevereft  Ui’age  you 
can  give  it  ;  the  Reafon  of  which  is, 
that  all,  or  moft  of  the  Nerves  that  af¬ 
ford  the  natural  Scnfitions  to  the  feveral 
Organs  of  the  Parts  are  let  dov/n  be¬ 
neath  their  natural  Standard,  not  unlike 
tho'  not  fo  much,  as  in  palfical  vVfiedions. 

However, 
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Part  IL  However,  the  immediate  Intercoiirfe  be-^ 
tween  the  Mind  and  Body,  is  by  fome 
Means  or  other  greatly  difconcerted  ^  and 
this  is  the  Rcafon,  why  thofe  fineft  Sen- 
fations  that  arile  from  the  feveral  Appe¬ 
tites  of  Hunger,  Thirft,  and  Venery, 
are  dimini fh'd,  to  a  Degree  fcarce  able  to 
create  an  Attention  to  thofe  Cravings  of 
Nature*  and  hence  it  happens,  that  they 
arc  able  to  endure  Plunger,  Thirft,  and 
Watchings,  to  a  Time  almoft  incredible, 
to  Perlbns  not  acquainted  with  fuch 
Cafes ;  all  which  feveral  Phssnomena  fhall 
be  accounted  for,  when  we  come  to  treat 
of  the  Caufes  of  thole  Diibrders. 

V 

oftlieSymp-  SoMt TIMES  this  natural  melancholy 
Madnefs  is  improv/d  upon  the  Conftitu- 
choiy.  tion,  by  a  Set  of  religious  Objefts,  and 
then  it  comes  under  the  Denomination  of 
religious  Melancholy  ;  in  this  Cafe,  the 
Patient  is  either  too  much  opprefs'd  v/ith 
Fear,  or  over  -  prefuming  ;  the  latter 
moft  properly  is  call’d  Enthufiafm  ;  for 
thefe  Objects  of  Fear  or  Prefumption  are 
vary’d,  exalted,  or  deprefs’d,  according 
to  the  different  Conftitution  or  Tempera¬ 
ture  they  refide  in.  If  the  Habit  be 

naturally 
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naturally  of  a  phlegmadck  Make  or  Chap.  7. 


Difpofition,  then  all  the  Ideas  will  be* 
defpairing.  Hence  arife  their  Diffidence, 
Scruples,  and  Fears,  concerning  the  Sin¬ 
cerity  of  their  Faith  and  Repentance, 
as  allb  the  Certainty  of  their  Eledion 
or  Reprobation  ;  which  feveral  Points, 
from  the  preaching  of  Ibme  hot-headed 
Gofpel-Minifters,  are  fo  ftrongly  fix'd 
on  the  Minds  of  filly,  weak,  unhappy 
People,  as  to  work  them  into  a  State  of 
Defpondency. 

Then  their  Sins  fly  glaringly  in  their 
Faces,  and  are  fo  infinitely  great,  that 
no  Satisfadion  can  compenfate;  then  they 
think  of  nothing  but  the  fearful  Wrath 
of  God  juft  ready  to  be  pour'd  out  upon 
them ;  tliat  the  Sentence  of  Condemnation 
is  already  pafs’d,  and  that  they  certainly 
lhall  be  damn'd  to  all  Eternity. 

Thus,  thefe  unhappy  Wretches  go 
on  to  encreafe  their  Woes,  before  bad 
enough,  now  made  worfe  from  the  Ob- 
jeds  of  Defpair.  But  thus  much  1  muft 
obferve  in  Defence  of  Religion,  that 
thefe  Diforders  are  no  way  the  Effeds 


of 
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Part  IL  of  religious  Duties,  nor  is  Religion  any 

jafliy  chargeable  with  their  Confe- 
qnences  •  they  are  owing  to  the  Tempe¬ 
rature  of  the  Bocjy,  which,  whenever  it 
Harts  from  its  natural  Standard,  obliges 
the  Mind  to  revolve  upon  thole  Ideas, 
that  were  moft  familiar  to  it  while  it  was 
in  Health.  And  if  the  Patient  was  in¬ 
tent  upon  religious  Duties  in  Health,  he 
will  certainly  revolve  moft  upon  thofe 
under  this  Difeafe  ;  and  as  Fear,  Sad- 
nels,  and  Sorrow,  are  the  Pathogono- 
micks  of  phlegmatick  Melancholy,  he 
will  naturally  take  religious  Objefts  by 
the  left  Hand,  and  multiply  the  Duties 
of  Religion  above  the  Powers  of  human 
Nature  to  perform,  and  then  quarrel 
with  himfelf,  for  not  doing  what  was 
above  his  Power  to  do,  and  what  nei- 
'  ther  God  nor  his  Laws  exaded  at  his 
Hands. 

Thus,  this  unhappy  Wretch  goes  on 
from  bad  to  v/orfe,  always  fighing,  groan¬ 
ing,  and  defponding  of  Mercy,  from  a 
God  infinitely  merciful  :  In  vain  lhall 
you  tell  him  of  the  Satisladion  of  his 
Saviour  for  his  Sins  j  his  Sins  are  fo  foul 

and 
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and  enormous,  that  they  are  above  all  Chap.  7. 


Satisfaction  :  No  Blood  can  walh  out 
the  Stains  of  his  Sins,  nor  blot  out  the 
black  Catalogue  of  his  Tranfgrellions. 


I 


And  this  is  the  Circle  of  Ideas,  that 
the  moft  religious  Perfons  will  naturally 
run  through,  while  the  Symptoms  of 
natural  Melancholy  continue  to  opprefs 
them  ;  for  Fear  and  Sadnefs,  being  re¬ 
lative  Terms,  have  no  Foundation  or 
Meaning,  when  they  are  not  refeiTd  to 
fome  Objects :  It  therefore  naturally  fol¬ 
lows,  that  whoever  fears,  muft  have 
Ibme  Grounds  for  thofe  Fears,  either  real 
or  imaginary  ;  if  they  be  real  Fears, 
then  they  muft  a  rife  from  fome  Caufe 
that  ftruck  the  Object  of  Fear  upon  the 
Mind. 


But  if  this  be  the  Fate  of  religious 

.  .  .  ,  ^  ^  Madneis. 

Perfons  under  this  Dileafe,  let  us  change 
the  Scene,  and  take  a  View  of  the  A- 
theift  or  Libertine  under  the  fameAfflidlion. 

What  Hope,  what  Pvefuge  can  he  exped: 
from  a  gracious  God,  whole  Providence 
he  has  fo  often  blafphenf  d,  ridicuPd  and 
deny'd  ?  Under  the  Symptoms  of  religi¬ 
ous 
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Part  IL  ous  Melancholy,  the  Mind  was  in  Defpair 
through  Doubt  ;  but  here,  even  that 
Doubt  would  be  the  higheft  Pleafure  : 
He  now  perceives  God's  heavy  Wrath 
ready  to  be  executed  upon  him,  and  thinks 
he  is  already  in  Hell ;  himfelf  is  Hell, 
and  fuffers  all  the  Pains  of  the  DamnM  • 
he  howls,  he  roars,  and,  in  the  Height  of 
his  outrageous  Frenzy,  blalphemes  God 
and  his  Religion  :  Where  can  he  reft  his 
hopelefs  Hope  !  where  feek  for  Mercy, 
when  Confcience,  Horror,  Defpair,  and 
all  the  difmal  Scenes  of  Woe,  that  can 
afflift  the  moft  obdurate  Heart,  fly  glar¬ 
ingly  in  his  Face,  and  fting  his  tortur'd 
Soul,  with  Pain  and  Grief  unfufferable 
to  human  Nature  !  Hence  fpring  thofe 
frequent  Suicides,  to  which  thefe  harden'd 
Mifcreants  have  Recourfe,  to  rid  them 
of  a  Life  moft  loathed,  wretched,  and 
milerable  to  endure.  So  that  no  Scene 
of  Horror  can  be  more  dreadful,  than 
to  view  an  Atheift  on  his  Bed  of  Sick- 
neft,  juft  reviving  to  a  Senfe  of  his 
being  forfaken  of  God,  and  all  Hopes  of 
his  Mercy. 


CHAP, 
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Chap.  8. 


CHAP.  Vlir. 


Of  the  Symptoms  of  Spleen^ 
Vapours,  and  Hypochondriack 
Melancholy,  ^hen  they  dege^ 
fierate  into  Limacy  and  Enthu-^ 
JlaJiick  Madnefs, 


.^j  H  E  Mania,  or  what  we  call  Lu-^ 
JL  nacy  or  the  raging  Madnefs,  is 
only  the  foregoing  Melancholy  Improv’d 
in  a  hot,  biliofe,  fanguine  Conftitution  5 
whereupon  all  the  Impulfes  are  ftrongly 
ftruck  on  the  Seat  of  the  common  Sen- 
forium,  and  the  rational  Soul  diverted 
of  all  its  noble  and  diftinguifliing  En^ 
dowments. 


This  Madnefs  prefents  the  Reader 
^vith  a  moft  dreadful  Scene  of  Horror 
and  Diftradion  ^  the  Patient  appears  with 
a  fierce,  grim,  and  rough  Afpecf,  his 
Reafon  is  difturb'd,  his  Judgment  con- 

R  fus'd, 
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Part  IL  fus’d,  and  the  Exercife  of  his  Intelle£i:u- 
als  is  loft  and  bewilder’d  in  a  bottomlefs 
Gulph  of  moft  abfurd  Cogitations. 


of  the  De¬ 
grees  of  Mad- 
nefs,, 


Sometimes  the  Fits  of  Lunacy 
arile  beyond  all  the  Bounds  of  Nature, 
and  the  Patients  acquire  a  preter-natural 
Strength,  greatly  above  the  Power  of 
the  ftrongeft  Man  to  oppofe  :  They  will 
break  the  ftrongeft  Bars  of  Iron  with  a 
fingle  Impulfe,  throw  off*  their  Bonds, 
Chains,  and  Shackles,  to  the  Wonder 
and  Surprize  of  all  that  fee  them ;  nor 
are  they  ftarce  ever  tired,  tho’  they  exer¬ 
cife  their  Bodies  whole  Days  and  Nights, 
and  are  almoft  continually  without  Sleep. 
They  will  endure  the  fevereft  Ufage,  with 
a  fteady  and  equal  Mind  ;  nor  ftiall  you 
perceive  them  at  all  fcarce  affefted  with 
the  Extremes  of  Cold,  Falling,  and 
Stripes,  that  are  enough  to  fink  the  Spi¬ 
rits  of  the  moft  intrepid  Mortals. 


*  Others,  again,  acquire  a  Swiftiiefs 
of  Foot,  greatly  fuperior  to  the  fwifteft 
Man.  I  myfelf  knew  a  young  Woman, 
that  in  the  Height  of  her  Lunacy,  broke 
from  her  Keepers,  and  run  lb  fall,  for 

near 


; 

near  two  Miles^that  neither  Man  nor  Horfe  Chap 
could  overtake  her,  got  into  a  River, 
and  was  drowned,  before  any  could  come 
to  her  Relief 

When  once  the  Difeafe  is  fliffer*d  to 
arife  to  this  Height,  they  are  bold,  im^** 
pudent,  and  of  a  moft  revengeful  Difpo-^ 
fition  5  apt  to  quarrel,  and  think,  and 
fpeak,  and  dream,  if  perchance  they 
flumber  or  fleep,  of  nothing  but  Battles, 
Combats,  and  their  Manhood  j  they  are 
furious  and  impatient  in  Difcourfe  ^  ftifi^ 
irrefragable ,  and  prodigious  in  their 
Adions  ;  and,  if  provok'd,  moft  violent, 
outrageous,  and  ready  to  kill  themfelves, 
and  all  others,  that  come  in  their  Way^ 

They  lleep  but  little  ;  their  Urine  is 
of  a  fiery,  flameous  Colour,  and  but 
little  in  Quantity  ;  their  Piilfe  is  quick, 
low,  and  very  unequal,  which  certainly 
indicates,  that  the  Fever  is  lodg'd  upon 
the  Nerves  and  Spirits,  contrary  to  the 
Antients,  that  avert'd,  that  this  Difeafe 
might  be  without  a  Fever  ;  their  Stools 
are  white,  hard,  and  but  little  in  Quan- 

K  %  tity  j 
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Part  Il.tity  ;  their  Refpiration  varies,  but  gene¬ 
rally  is  flow,  and  fcarce  perceiveable. 


P  E  R  s  ON  s,  of  the  greateft  natural  Parts, 
of  the  fineft  Genius's,  and  moft  elevated 
Imaginations,  are  often  obferv'd,  in  their 
Flights,  to  ftart  into  Madnefs  ;  for  being 
naturally  of  warm,  biliofe  Gonftitutions,  it 
neceflarily  follows,  that  (while  the  afpir- 
ing  Soul  is  purfiiing  fome  lofty  Thought, 
foaring  to  an  uncommon  Height,  and 
teeming  with  the  grand  Difcovery)  the 
Impulfes  prove  too  ftrong  for  the  fee¬ 
ble  Brain  to  fupport,  the  Intenfenefs  of 
Thought  difconcerts  the  flender  Fibres, 
and  the  whole  Magazine  of  moft  beautiful 
Idps  are  fhatter'd,  and  jumbled  into  the 
greateft  and  moft  irregular  Confufion,  by 
the  Force  of  the  labouring  Imagmation, 


When  once  thefe  fineft  Fibres  of  the 
Brain,  that  immediately  fupport  the  re¬ 
gular  Exercife  of  our  Thoughts,  have 
fLiffer'd  liich  a  fatal  Shock ;  no  Operation 
of  the  Mind,  that  is  regular,  fedate,  and 
uniform,  can  ever  after  be  expeded ;  but 
all  his  Adions  will  be  expreft'd  by  fud- 
den  Fits  and  Catches  j  and  ihew  them- 
'  '  (  felyes 
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felves  in  all  the  Diverfity  of  Charafters,  Chap  8. 
according  to  the  prevailing  Paffions  that 
ftriick  the  Impulle.  Thus  the  gay  and 
merry,  the  fond  and  loving,  the  angry> 
revengeful,  or  Scholaftick  Charafters,  fuc- 
ceed  each  other,  by  fudden  Starts  and 
Sallies,  according  to  the  natural  Paffion 
he  was  fubjeft  to,  before  the  Invafion 
of  the  Difeafe. 


If  the  Patient  was  proud,  ambitious, 
haughty,  or  imperious,  in  his  natural 
Temper,  then,  upon  the  Accefs  of  the 
Lunacy,  he  will  imagine  himlelf  meta¬ 
morphos'd  into  a  King,  a  Prince,  or 
Viceroy  ;  and  demand  lliitable  Atten¬ 
dance  to  the  regal  Power,  princely  Dig¬ 
nity,  or  noble  Charafter,  he  ought  to' 
bear  in  the  World,  in  cafe  he  was  the 
very  Perfon  he  takes  himfelf  to  be  : 
Thofe  of  a  fierce,  favage,  and  cruel  Na-*- 
ture,  imagine  themfelves  transform'd  into 
Wolves,  Bears,  or  Tigers,  and  fancy 
they  retain  all  the  Ferocity  of  thofe  fa¬ 
vage  Animals, 


Sometimes  this  raging  Lunacy  iSofEnthuii- 
improv'd  upon  the  Habit  of  warm,  bill- aftick  Lunacy 

R  3  ofe 
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Part  II,ofe  Conftitutions,  from  a  Set  of  religious 
Objeds,  and  then  it  arifesto  Enthufiafin; 
a  Species  of  Madnefs  quite  different  from 
religious  Melancholy,  and  which  pro^ 
duces  different  Effeds  :  For  whereas  the 
Patient  under  the  Symptoms  of  religious 
Melancholy,  was  greatly  opprefs'd  with 
Fear,  Sadnefs,  and  Pelpair  ;  thefe,  on 
the  contrary,  from  an  over-weening  OpU 
nion  of  their  own  Sandity  or  Holinefs, 
are  elevated  to  the  higheft  Degree  of 
Familiarity  with  their  Maker  ;  They  are 
his  Viceroys,  chofen  Saints  and  Servants, 
fent  on  efpecial  Errands,  to  reclaim  the 
iinbelieving  World, 

When  the  Brain  is  once  well  warm’d, 
then  every  groundlefs  Opinion,  or  filly 
PTney,  that  ftrongly  fettles  itfelf  on 
their  Minds,  is  an  Illumination  from  the 
Spirit  of  God,  and  of  divine  Authority  ; 
and  then  every  Impulfe  that  drives  them 
on  to  any  odd  and  ridiculous  Adion,  is 
immediately  a  divine  Call  from  Heaven  j 
it’s  a  Commillion  from  Above,  and  muft 
be  obey’d.  If  you  tell  them  of  Miftakes, 
Errors,  the  Delufions  of  their  Senfes,  or 
Suggeftipus  of  SataUj  they  will  anfwer 
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you,  that  they  fee  the  Light  infus’d,  Chap.  8. 
hear  the  Call,  feel  the  Impulfe,  and 
cannot  be  miftaken  ;  it’s  clear  and  vilible 
to  them,  as  the  Sun  at  Noon-Day,  and 
confequently  needs  no  other  Proof  than 
its  own  Evidence  :  They  feel  the  Hand 
of  God  moving  them  within,  and  the 
Impulfes  of  his  Holy  Spirit  direding 
them  in  all  their  Enthufiaftick  Thoughts, 

Words,  and  Adions. 


Of  this  kind  of  Lunacy  were  the 
Ravings  of  Nay  lor y  FoXy  and  Muddeflony 
who  certainly  defervM  no  Puniftiment 
for  what  they  did  or  faid ;  feeing,  that 
what  they  did  or  faid,  was  nothing  but 
the  EfFed  of  mere  Madnefi,  and  arofe 
from  the  ftronger  Impulfes  of  a  warm 
Brain. 


From  this  Way  of  Reafoning  we 
may  gather,  that  all  thefe  fantaftick 
Agitations  of  our  modern  French  Pro¬ 
phets,  and  other  late  Vifionaries,  were 
nothing  elfe  but  ftrong  convulfive  Fits, 
which  thofe  Wretches  had  habituated 
their  Bodies  to,  from  the  Strength  of 

R  4  their 
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their  Paffio'ns,  and  a  ftrong  Perfuafion,r 
that  they  were  illuminated  from  Above,.  « 

Surprizing  it  is  to  confider,  how 
far  this  Enthufiaftick  Zeal  or  Lunacy 
has  carry "d  many  Perfons,  in  all  other 
Refpefts,  fage,  learned,  difcreet,  and  wife, 
when  once  it  gets  hold  of  their  Tem¬ 
pers  ;  and  how  diiScult,  or  rather  im- 
poflible  it  is,  to  perfiiade  them  out  of 
their  Vagaries,  and  that  all  is  but  an 
empty  Phantom,  mere  Delufion,  or  the 
Pvefult  of  a  warm  Brain. 

Now,  in  Anfwer  to  thefe  fuperftiti- 
ous  Fooleries,  give  me  leave  to  obferve, 
that  the  ftrong  Perfuafion  of  what  a 
Man  feels,  fees,  or  hears,  can  be  no 
Evidence  to  another  of  his  having  a 
divine  Million,  nor  ought  to  be  lb  to 
himfelf'  Revelations  communicated  to 
holy  Men,  under  the  Old  TeftamentDif- 
penfation,  always  had  fome  fpecial,  out¬ 
ward,  vifible  Affurances,  to  fecond  their 
internal  Motions  ;  they  were  not  left  to 
their  private  Perfuafions  alone,  that  it 
was  an  Impulfe  of  divine  Authority  ; 
but  had  evident  Circumftances,  vifibly 

attefting 
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attefting  the  Power  of  thofe  Revela- Chap.  8. 
tions. 


Moses  not  only  faw  the  Bufh  burn 
without  confiiming,  but  heard  a  V^oice 
out  of  it ;  and  yet  thought  not  this  Evi¬ 
dence  fufficient  to  legitimate  his  Miffion 
to  Pharaoh^  till  God  was  pleas’d  by  a 
lecond  Miracle  to  turn  his  Rod  into  a 
Serpent,  and  affur’d  him  of  the  like 
Power  before  Pharaoh, 

Gideon  refus’d,  at  an  AngePs  Re- 
queft,  to  go  and  deliver  Ifrael  out  of  the 
Hands  of  the  MidianiteSj  till  his  Miffion 
was  attefted  by  a  Miracle  from  God  ;  and 
our  blefled  Saviour  himfelf  did  not  up¬ 
braid  the  Jews  with  Blindnefs  and  Unbe¬ 
lief,  till  they  refilled  all  the  Evidences 
of  thofe  fur  prizing  Miracles,  he  wrought 
amongft  them  for  their  Convi<3:ion. 


These,  and  feveral  other  Inllances, 
that  might  be  given,  are  fulficient,  I 
hope,  to  convince  any  reafonable  Man, 
that  the  holy  Prophets  of  Old,  did  not 
think  an  inward  Perfiiafion  of  their 
own  Minds  a  fufficient  Evidence,  that 

their 
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Part  IL  their  CommilEon  was  from  God,  or  that 
they  had  Authority  to  alter  the  Rule  of 
Faith,  once  given  to  the  World  for  the 
Conduft  of  Life  ;  unlefs  they  had  vifiblc 
Circumltances  allb  fbper-added  to  thofe 
internal  Illuminations  to  fupport  their 
Million. 

SsMmtnt  fantaftick  Agitations,  and 

no  Indications  wiciced  Enthiifiaftick  Vagaries,  be  a  Mark 

Spirit,  or  Religion,  of  the  true  Religion,  it 
muft  be  of  fuch  a  Religion  as  the  Devil 
may  aft  a  Part  in  ;  for  moft  of  the  De- 
moniacks  that  our  vSaviour  is  related  to 
have  dilpolTels'd,  were  much  in  the  fame 
Manner  affefted,  as  our  modern  French 
Prophets  are,  during  their  pretended  Fits 
of  Infpiration  ;  and,  excepting  the  SyhiU 
tine  Priefteffes  of  old,  who  gave  their 
Refponfes  in  all  the  Rage  and  Fury  of 
Madnefs,  I  am  not  able  to  inform  myfelf^ 
that  any  Pretences  were  ever  made  to  the 
Holy  Spirit,  from  fuch  odd,  ridiculous, 
and  wicked  Enthiifiaftick  Motions. 

The  Apoftles  and  their  Succefibrs,  in 
the  earlieft  Ages  of  Chriftianity,  ap¬ 
peal'd  to  the  common  Senfe  of  Man¬ 
kind, 
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kind,  for  the  Reafonablenefs  of  the  Re-  Chap.  8. 


velation,  they  had  in  Commiflion  from' 
God,  to  promulge  to  Mankind  ;  and,  by 
their  moft  excellent  Apologies,  clearly 
demonftrated,  that  the  Chriftian  Syftem, 
was  infinitely  preferable  to  the  Reli¬ 
gion  of  the  Heathens,  both  in  Regard 
to  its  moral  Nature,  and  thofe  exceeding 
great  Rewards  it  promiles  to  all  thofe 
that  lead  their  Lives  agreeable  to  its 
divine  Precepts ;  fo  that,  in  a  frnall 
Space  of  Time,  the  Gofpel  of  Chrift 
was  preach'd  and  propagated  in  all 
the  Kingdoms,  Nations,  and  Provinces, 
of  the  known  World,  in  Oppofition  to 
^  the  moft  violent  Perfecutions  of  its  Hea-» 
then  Adverfaries, 


C  H  APe 
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Part  II. 


CHAP.  IX. 

Of  the  mojt  general  Caufes  of  the 
Spleen,  Vapours,  and  Hy^ 

POCHONDRIACK  MeLANCHOLY. 

Thus  far  we  have  confider’d  the 
feveral  Symptoms,  that  conftitute 
the  Spleen,  Vapours,  and  Hypochon- 
driack  Melancholy,  as  well  during  t*he 
Intermiffions  of  thofe  Difeafes,  as  when 
they  are  attended  with  Fits  :  I  lhall  now 
proceed  to  unriddle  their  moft  general 
Caufes,  and  lhall  confider  them  in  that 
Order  of  Nature,  as  they  arife  upon  the 
Conftitiition ;  and  the  different  Forces 
they  imprels  upon  the  feveral  Organs 
of  the  Body,  in  order  to  produce  the 
different  Species  of  this  Difeafe. 

But 


m 
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Chap,  p* 

But  firft  I  miift  beg  Leave  to  pre- 
mife  fomethinff  concerning  Caufes  in  ge-po^einNa- 

^  ture  without 

neral,  as  well  when  they  are  regular  as  an  Effeft,  nor 
irregular,  without  any  Regard  to  thofe^^frT’fr' 
AfFcclions,  by  Reafon,  that  in  the  Pro- 
grefs  of  this  Difcourfe,  we  ftiall  be 
oblig’d  to  take  Notice  of  the  Caufes  of 
oppofite  Symptoms  :  not,  to  Ipeak  pro¬ 
perly,  that  there  can  be  an  irregular 
Caule  in  Nature  ;  for  when  Caufes  ad, 
and  do  not  produce  thofe  vifible  Effeds, 
they  are  accuftom’d  to  produce,  we  are 
apt  to  fay,  thofe  are  the  irregular  Adings 
of  Nature,  or  partial  Caufes  5  but  in 
very  deed  the  Caule  was  anfwerable 
to  the  Effed  ;  and  the  Effed  was  the 
Refult  of  the  Caule  ading  fully  up  to 
the  Degrees  of  all  the  Impulfe  it  was 
capable  of. 


When  we  perceive  Ibme  fuppos’d 
Caufes,  not  producing  their  natural  Ef- 
feds,  or  what  we  call  their  natural  Ef- 
feds  ;  this  mull  happen  becaule  the 
Caufes  are  defedive,  and  ‘therefore 
not  properly  Caules  adequate  to  thofe 
Effeds,  expeded  from  them  ;  but  they 


arc 
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'  Part  IT.  are  Caufes  adequate  to  the  EfFefts  they 
produce,  which  is  as  much  as  they  pofli- 
bly  can  produce,  in  the  fame  given  Cir- 
cumftances. 

To  handle  this  Point  more  clearly,  upon 
which  fo  much  depends,  we  are  to  con- 
fider,  that,  in  monftrous  Produftions,  the 
Caufes  are  never  partial  in  Relation  to  the 

Nam?eafways^^ff^^^  i  Impulle  of  the 

Matter  and  Motion,  in  the  lame  given 
Circumftances,  would  never  produce  any 
Thing  but  a  Monfter :  The  EfFeds,  in 
thofe  Cafes,  are  always  anfwerable  to 
their  Caufes ;  and  the  Reafon  why  it  was 
not  a  full-grown  Child ,  compleatly 
formed,  is  becaufe  the  Diredion  and  Im¬ 
pulle  of  the  Caufes  forming  this  curious 
Machine,  was  infufficient  for  perfeding 
the  feveral  Lineaments  of  a  human  Foetus  j 
but  then  they  were  effeding  of  as  much 
as  was  in  their  Power  to  effed,  and  that 
was  a  Monfter  or  mifliapen  Animal :  And 
monftrous  Produdions  of  all  Kinds  have 
their  Degrees  of  Perfedion  accordingly, 
as  they  are  more  or  lefs  nearly  refembling 
of  any  Animals  :  So  that  the  Caufes  may 
be  faid  to  be  partial  in  Relation  to  the 

Species, 
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Species,  but  impartial  in  relped  to  their  Chap,  p. 
genuine  EfFeds. 

Irregular  Symptoms,  therefore,  of  irregular 
the  Spleen  and  Vapours,  proceed  from  as 
certain,  natural  Caufos,  as  thofe  that  areconftant 
moft  regular ;  but  we  call  them  irregular, 
or  confos'd  Symptoms,  becaufo  we  can¬ 
not  fo  clearly  conceive  an  Idea  of  thofe 
Caufes,  that  produce  them,  as  when 
they  are  more  regular. 


Now,  that  I  may  proceed  with  the 
greater  Clearnels,  I  lhall  beg  leave  firft, 
to  explain  the  Manner  how  the  Powers  of 
the  Brain  and  Nerves  are  affeded,  in 
producing  the  Caufes  of  thofe  Difeales  ; 
after  that,  how  thofe  Aflfedions  of  the 
Brain  and  Nerves,  produce  thofe  huge 
Symptoms  of  Strength  and  Fiercenefs  in 
the  Hyfterick  Fits  and  Madnefs,  ut  fu-- 
fra  Naturam  res  videatur  ;  in  which  I 
fliall  confider  the  Matter  neceflary  to  ex¬ 
cite  thofe  Phasnomena,  and  the  extrin- 
llcal  or  remote  Caufes  neceflary  to  put 
that  Matter  in  Motion,  which  will  be  the 
cleareft  Manner  in  explaining  the  Caufos 

of 
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Part  IL of  the  Spleen,  Vapours,  and  Hypochon- 
driack  Melancholy. 

We  have  clearly  difcover’d,  in  the 
lirft  Part  of  this  Treatife,  that  the  Sen- 
fat  ions  and  Perceptions  of  the  Mind,  de¬ 
pend  on  the  due  Modulation  of.  the 
Nerves  ;  that  this  due  Modulation  con- 
fifts  in  the  Machinulas  of  the  foregoing 
Fibres,  being  let  at  equi-diftant  Spaces 
from  each  other,  and  within  their  proper 
Spheres  of  Contaft  ;  that,  upon  every  Vi¬ 
bration  of  an  Objeft,  they  might  be  able 
to  excite  a  Senfation  in  the  Organ  ;  and 
that  every  Senfation  Ihould  be  able  to 
produce  a  Perception  in  the  Mind. 

That,  in  all  Cafes,  where  thofe  Ma- 
chinulas  of  the  Brain  and  Nerves,  cither 
recede  too  far  from,  or  are  brought  too 
near  each  other,'  there  will  be  either  a 
Contradion  or  Relaxation  of  the  Fibres, 
which  will  be  attended  with  the  Senfa- 

I 

tion  of  Pain  in  the  Fibre,  and  the  Per¬ 
ception  of  Uneafinels  in  the  Mind. 

That  the  Uneafinefs  and  Pam,  will 
be  in  Proportion  to  the  Tenlion  of  the 

Fibres 
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Fibres,  which  will  increafe  to  a  certain  Chap. 
Point  of  Extremity,  beyond  which  they 
will  be  void  of  all  Pain,  and  the  Mind 
void  of  all  Perception,  and  confequently 
there  will  be  nothing  afted  upon  the  Or¬ 
gans  above  this  State  of  Contraclion. 

This  appears  clearly  to  be  the  Cafe, 
both  in  fome  kinds  of  convulfive  Mo¬ 
tions,  and  palfical  Affedions,  where  all 
Senfation  between  our  Thoughts  and  ani¬ 
mal  Fibres  are  entirely  difconcerted,  or 
cut  off ;  for  the  Mind  having  its  proper 
ljbi,wheneverthe  Direftionsof  the  Machr 
nulse,  that  compofe  the  fenfitive  Fibres, 
are  levelPd  in  their  Motions,  either  above 
or  beneath  that  proper  Point,  where  the 
Mind  rcfides,  there  can  be  no  Senfation, 
Perception,  or  Reception  of  Ideas.  The 
Truth  of  this  appears  pretty  clear,  in  the 
Senfations  of  Vifion,  Hearing,  and  Feel¬ 
ing,  which  are  all  interrupted,  in  Cafe  the 
Direftion  of  the  Fibres  in  their  Motions, 
point  either  above  or  beneath  this  pro¬ 
per  Ubi,  which  I  take  to  be  the  Centre 
of  the  Brainj  where  all  the  Fibres  of  the 
Organs,  that  ferve  the  feveral  Senfes, 
point  ill  their  Origination, 

S 


To 
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Part  II. 

To  apply  this  Reafoning  to  the 
Spleen,  Vapours,  and  Hypochondriaefc 
Melancholy  :  As  all  Senfation  depends 
on  the  proper  Strudure  of  the  Brain  and 
Nerves ;  fb  thefe  Senfations  will  be  con- 
fiderably  increas'd  or  abated,  in  Propor¬ 
tion  as  the  Motions  of  the  foregoing 
powers  are  more  or  lefs  intended  or  re¬ 
mitted.  And  as  the  Mind  only  fees, 
hears,  imagines,  and  iinderftands,  by  the 
Affiftance  of  thefe  curious  Inftruments, 
and  the  Organs  they  compofe  ;  fo  will 
it  neceifarily  follow,  that  whenever,  from 
any  Caufes,  thefe  happen  to  be  vitiated, 
or  recede  from  their  due  Modulation,  the 
Senfations  and  Intellectual  Faculties  muft 
fuffer  in  the  Change. 

The  pifeafe  T  H  E  s  E  AffeClions  of  the  Spleen,  &c. 
tolfglearRe- independently  of  their  Fits,  moll  cer- 
^^^^^^JJ^^”^J|^^tainly  arife  from  a  too  great  Dilatation 
chinuixofthe  of  the  ncrvofe  Machinul^,  that  com- 
Nerves.  pofc  the  contrafting  Powers  of  the  Brain 
and  Nerves  ;  that  is,  when  their  Ma- 
chinulae  are  fet  at  too  great  a  Diftance 
from  each  other,  whereby  the  Fibres  of 
every  Mufcle  are  let  down  beneath  their 

natural 
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natural  Standard  ;  which  is  the  Reafon  Chap. 
why  many  People  coniplain  of  fiich  aw^^ 
Wearirlefs  in  their  Limbs,  and  Unapt-^ 
nefi  to  Motion  ;  this  proceeds^  not  lb 
much  from  any  Unwillingnefs  of  the 
Mind,  as  Inability  of  the  Body  to  move ; 
for  it  is  the  Condition  of  every  one  in 
Health,  that  the  contrafting  Powers  of 
the  nervofe,  as  well  as  arterial  Solids^ 
fhould  be  equal  to  their  diftrafting 
Powers  ;  that  is,  in  Proportion  as  the 
Machinul^  of  the  Solids,  in  every  Sy- 
ftole  for  propelling  the  Motion  of  the 
animal  Fluids,  are  corttrafted  ;  jull  fd 
far  Ihould  they  recede  from  each 
other,  when  the  Impulfe  or  Atlion  is 
over. 


Now  in  all  Cafes  of  the  Spleen,  Va-« 
pours,  and  Hypochondriack  Melancholy, 
elpecially  when  thefe  Afleftions  have 
got  any  fall  Footing  in  the  Conftitution;?, 
the  Fibres  of  the  Mufcles,  and  other 
Veffels,  are  fo  relax'd,  that  they  cannot 
affift  the  Mind  in  voluntary  Motion,  nor 
fcarce  theVelfels  in  propagating  the  na»> 
tural  Motion  of  the  Fluids  \  upon  which 
they  attrad  each  other,  and  form  a  thick, 

S  %  yifcid, 
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Part  II.  vifcid,  melancholy  Blood,  unfit  for  the  Mo- 
tions  and  Secretions  of  the  Animal  OEco- 
nomy.  Hence  arile  Obftruftions  in  the 
Nerves,  that  purfe  up  their  Fibres, 
fhorten  their  Contraftions,  and  confe- 
quently  excite  a  Gonvulfion  in  the  Or¬ 
gan,  or  Part,  where  the  Obftruftions 
happen. 


T  o  make  this  Point  a  little  more 
clear,  I  ftiall  beg  Leave  to  obferve,  that 
whoibever  carefully  attends  to  the  Na^ 
ture  of  the  Spleen,  V apours,  and  Hypo- 
chondriack  Melancholy,  and  the  Fits  or 
Paroxyfms  that  frequently  happen,  at 

The  Symp-  certain  Intervals,  will  eafilv  dilcover 

toms  partly  ^  ^  ^ 

paificai,  partly  fomething  of  a  mix'd  Nature,  in  Rela- 

convulfive.  Elfence  of  thefe  Difeafes  • 

7 

that  is,  he  will  perceive  Symptoms 
partly  paificai,  partly  convulfive.  The 
Gaufes  of  the  former  arlfe  from  a  Re¬ 
laxation  of  the  Nervofe  Fibres  dilTemi- 
nated  in  the  Organ,  Bowel,  or  Part, 
where  the  Symptoms  are  feated,  in  the 
,  fame  Manner,  as  the  Gaufes  of  chronick 
Difeafes  arife  from  a  Relaxation  of  the 
arterial  and  mufcular  Fibres  of  the  feve- 
ral  Organs  5  whereupon  thefe  feveral 

Parts 
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Parts  are  incapable  of  making  the  Dif-  Chap, 
charges  neceffary  to  prefer ve  the  Body 
in  Health. 


Now  the  Fits  or  Paroxyfms  in  chro- f’its 
^  r'  torm’d. 

nick  Difeafes,  anlwer  exactly  to  thefe 

convulfive  Motions,  we  frequently  ob- 
ferve  in  the  Fits  or  Paroxyfms  of 
Spleen  and  Vapours  ;  both  are  exerted 
for  the  fame  Reafons,  and  to  obtain 
the  fame  Ends  •  both  exert  Motions  fu- 
perior  to  what  the  regular  Conftitution  of 
the  Body  requires  they  fhould  be  ;  and 
thefe  mechanical  Motions,  thus  exerted, 
are  neceffarily  inferred,  both  to  fling  off 
a  Load  of  Matter  oppreflive  to  the  Con- 
flitution,  and  to  reftore  the  dififfeded 
Fibres  to  their  regular  Tone  again  ;  and 
thefe  Intentions  they  certainly  would  ef- 
feft  in  both  thefe  Cafes,  were  it  not,  that 
the  Fibres  of  the  Nerves  and  Arteries  re¬ 
main  under  a  State  of  too  great  Laxity, 
after  the  Violence  of  the  Fits  are  over. 


A  N  D  as  the  acute  Paroxyfliis,  in  inter¬ 
mitting  Fevers,  Agues,  Afthma's,  &c*  are 
-the  Efforts  of  Nature,  to  disburthen  the 
Conftitution  of  that  Load  of  Matter,  that 

S3  forms 


I 
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Part  II.  forms  thefe  different  Difeafes  ;  fo  the 

Paroxyfms  and  thefe  con vul five 
Tremors,  that  often  attend  fplenetick 
pifeafes,  are  exerted  from  the  fame  Efforts 
of  Nature  to  reftore  the  Nerves  to  their 


due  and  regular  Standard  again  ;  And  as 
the  Heart  is  the  main  Spring  of  Adion 
in  the  Fits  of  chronick  Difeafes,  fo  the 


^Syftolepf  Brain,  'with  its  frequent,  irregular  *  S'Vf 

the  Brain  lig-  i  •  j* 

nifies  its  Con-  Itoles,  greatly  promotes  thele  inordinate, 

PowS-f  fpafmodick  Motions,  in  the  Fits  of  the 
whereby  the  hifterick  Difeafe. 

animal  Jaices 
are  forcibly 

thrFibrSof  true,  we  have  no  Pathogonomieks 

the  Nerves,  diftinguilh  convulfive  Motions  attends? 

the  Epilepfy,  from  thofe  that  ac^ 
very  near  Re-  company  the  Hiftericjc  Paroxyfm ;  but 
thT^pil^pfy^  whenever  convulfive  Motions  affeft  thp 
nervofeSyftem  in  Women,  they  are  calPcJ 
Pifterick  Fits,  in  Men  the  Epilepfy, 
And,  indeed,  from  the  Community  of 
.Symptoms,  after  the  bell  Obfervations  I 
have  been  able  to  make,  I  cannot  but  be 
of  Opinion,  that  the  Epilepfy  is  the 
fame  in  Men,  fubjed  to  the  Spleen  and 
Hypochondriack  Melancholy,  thatHifte-;* 
rick  Fits  are  to  Women  labouring  under 
the  Vapours^  And  if  it  be  objeded,  that 
'  '  '  .  '  all 
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all  Hypochondriack  Men  do  not  fufFer  Chap. 
from  Fits  of  the  Epilepfy  ;  I  grant  it : 
but  then  this  Objedion  will  be  of  no 
Force,  becaiife  neither  do  all  vapourifii 
Women  fufFer  from  Hifterick  Fits. 


These  Fits,  neither  in  the  one,  nor 
the  other,  are  infeparable ;  they  require 
a  great  Degree  of  the  Difeafe,  as  well  as 
ftrong  Caufes,  to  put  the  Nerves  upon 
this  mechanical  Neceffity,  in  order  to 
diflodge  the  Difeafe  in  fuch  a  furious 
Manner.  LefTer  Caufes  are  often  flung 
off  by  Yawning,  Gaping,  flight  Twitch- 
ings  of  the  Nerves,  or  Sneezings  ;  as  we 
obferve  in  frequent  Sinkings  of  the  Spi¬ 
rits.  That  Sneezing  is  of  Service  in  fuch 
Cafes,  to  diflodge  the  Vapours,  is  evi¬ 
dent,  from  the  Relief  it  immediately 
gives  in  difengaging  the  Spirits  from  their 
PrefFure. 

Indeed  fbme  Writers  have  endea- 
vourM  to  account  for  the  Caufes  of  all 
thefe  Diforders  from  Indigeftions,  and 
acid  fharp  Humours,  the  Confequence  of 
thefe  Indigeftions.  But  granting,  to  thefe 
Gentlemen,  all  they  contend  for,  yet  even 

S  4  then 
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Part  II.  then  this  Queftion  recurs  ;  from  whence 
do  thele  Indigeftions  and  fliarp  Hu¬ 
mours  arife  ?  From  whence  Ihould  they 
arife,  but  from  a  Relaxation  of  the  muf- 
cular  Fibres  in  the  Stomach,  which  are 
ordaiifd  by  Nature  for  the  Affiftance  of 
this  important  Office  of  Digeftion.  And 
may  we  not,  wdth  equal  Reafon^  go  on 
to  enquire,  from  whence  that  Impairation 
of  the  mufcular  Fibres  of  the  Stomach 
arifes  ?  From  whence,  ’  I  pray,  can  it 
arife,  but  from  our  too  great  Indulgence 
in  Eating  and  Drinking,  and  a  too  lazy, 
indolent  Difpofition  of  Life  confequent 
thereupon. 


The  Reafon,  why  Country  Gentle¬ 
men,  who  eat  and  drink  plentifully,  are 
not  fo  much  harrafsM  with  Spleen  and 

A  Reafon  why  as  moft  of  our  Citizens  are,  is, 

Country  Gen-becaufc  they  generally  labour  more  in 

fomuchharAhe  Excrciles  or  Hunting,  Riding  and 
rais’d  with  the  whicli  fling  off  thofe  Over- 

ti2.ens.  ’  charges  that  muft  have  over-born  the 
Body  with  a  Difeafe,  had  not  the  Pur- 
fuit  of  thofe  wholefome  Meafures  re¬ 
liev'd  it ;  yet  even  fo,  many  of  thefe 
efcape  not  free ;  for  if  they  continue  fre^i* 
^  •  ’  quently 
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quently  to  over-charge  the  Blood  with  Chap, 
unfriendly  Juices,  or  thofe  that  may  prove 
fo,  in  Refped  of  their  Quantity,  they 
fail  not  to  over-power  the  ftrongeft  Gon- 
ftitution,  and  generally  prove  fatal  at  the 
laft.  So  that  the  Obfervatlon,  that&/<9- 
rrion^  the  wileft  of  Men,  was  pleas’d  to 
make  concerning  the  fatal  Elffeds  of 
Wenching,  may,  not  unfitly,  be  apply'd 
to  Excefs  of  Eating  and  Drinking  :  That 
they  have  cafi  down  many  flrong  Men  ; 
yea^  many  maghty  Men  have  been  Jlain  by 
therm 


CHAP. 
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Part  II* 


CHAP.  X. 

Of  the  immediate  Caufe  of  Spleen, 
Vapours,  and  Hypochondriack 
Melancholy. 

f 

IN  the  former  Chapter  I  treated 
of  the  Caufes  in  general,  without 
any  Regard  to  the  Caufes  of  particular 
Symptoms  :  In  this  I  lhall  go  on  to  diC* 
cover  the  immediate  Caufe  of  thofe  Cha- 
rafters  that  conftitute  the  different  De¬ 
grees  of  the  Spleen,  Vapours,  and  Hypo- 
chondriack  Melancholy  thro^  all  theif 
different  Stages, 

The  Error  ot  I T  Opinion  of  all  the  ancient 

the  Ancients,  phyficians,  that  thefe  Difbrders  arofe 

from  a  Faultinefs  in  the  Spleen  ;  but 
upon  examining  the  Caufes,  according  to 
the  genuine  J-aws  of  Nature,  we  lhall 

difeover, 
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difcover,  that  the  Spleen  is  no  otherwifeCHAP.  10, 
concern’d  in  producing  this  Difeafe,  than 
as  it  fufFers  in  the  general  Calamity  of  the 
Body  ;  for  the  Stomach,  Liver,  and  In- 
teftines  arc  as  much  to  be  efteem’d 
Caufts,  as  the  Spleen ;  becaufe  they  are 
fubjed  to  be  equally  affected  with  the 
foregoing  Organ. 


The  immediate  Caufe  of  the  Spleen 
therefore,  is  to  be  difcover’d  much  in  the 
fame  Manner,  as  the  immediate  Caufe  of 
the  Scurvy,  that  is,  from  the  general 
ill  Habit  of  the  Conflitutlon  ;  and,  I 
muft  declare,  that,  from  the  beft  Obfer-^ 
vations  I  have  been  able  to  make,  feve- 
ral  fpleneticfc  Symptoms  feem  fb  com¬ 
plicated  with  thofe  of  the  Scurvy, 
that  it  is  impoffible,  accurately,  to 
handle  the  Caufes  of  the  one,  without, 
in  fome  Meafure,  taking  Notice  of  thofe 
of  the  other,  becaule  very  few  fuffer 
under  the  Spleen,  that  are  not,  In  fbme 
Degree,  affeded  with  a  fcorbutick  Taint 
at  the  fame  Time, 


Now  as  Wind  fupplies  us  with  the 
greateft  Number  of  Symptoms,  in  the 

Spleen, 
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PartII.  Spleen,  Vapours,  and  Hypochondriack 
Melancholy  ;  and,  as  their  firft  Scenes  are 
generally  aded  in  the  Stomach,  lb  will 
it  be  highly  proper,  that  I  firft  confider 
their  Produdion,  before  I  proceed  to  exa¬ 
mine  the  Caufes,  that  affed  the  other  Or¬ 
gans  of  the  Vifcera. 


Nothing  can  be  more  certain  than 
that  the  Organs  of  every  Part  are  com¬ 
pos'd  of  Veins,  Nerves,  Arteries,  and 
other  VelTels  fubfervient  to  the  Laws 
of  the  circulating  Fluids,  which  convey  a 
Liquor  for  the  Nourifhment  of  the  fev^e- 
ral  Parts  ;  and  as  the  Veins  and  Arteries 
afford  Heat  and  Motion,  lb  the  Nerves 
give  Strength  and  Senfation  to  every 
Part.  To  thele  Inftruments  united,  the 
Stomach  owes  its  contrading  Force,  the 
Inteftines  their  periftaltick  Motion,  and 
the  Lungs  their  contrading  and  dilating 
Powers. 


oftheCaufe  WHILE  the  mufcular  Fibres  of  the 


of  windy 
Rifts,  Belch- 
ings,  and 
other  Tumults 
in  the  Sto¬ 
mach  and  In- 
teftincs. 


Stomach  are  capable  of  digefting  the 
Aliments,  and  reducing  them  into  a  pro¬ 
per  Chile,  the  fame  Powers  will  readily 
difeharge  it  into  the  Inteftines  or  Giits^ 


to 


b 
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to  be  receiv’d  into  the  Lafteals,  without  Chap. 

« 

the  leaft  Stop  or  Hindrance.  But 
through  a  Languor  or  Weaknefs  in  the 
nuifcular  Fibres,  the  new-made  Chyle, 
or  Meats  fcarce  digefted  into  Chyle,  con¬ 
tinue  in  the  Stomach  longer  than  is  con- 
fiftent  with  the  Laws  of  Nature,  then, 
by  the  Heat,  Hurry,  and  Tumult  of 
this  Bowel,  a  great  Qiiantity  of  Wind 
will  be  generated,  whicii  will  make  its 
Way,  according  to  the  greater  or  leffer 
Refiftance  it  meets  with,  from  the  greater 
or  lelfer  Force  of  the  mufcular  Fibres, 
that  compofe  the  fupcrior  or  inferior  Ori¬ 
fice  of  the  Stomach. 


I F  the  Pvcfiftancc  be  leaft  in  the  fupe- 
rior  Orifice,  then  this  Wind  will  force 
its  Way  upward  by  the  Mouth,  and 
difcharge  itfelf  in  windy  Gulps,  Rifts, 
and  Belchings  ;  and  the  longer  thefe  ^ 
Meats  lie  in  the  Stomach,  after  they  be¬ 
gin  to  digeft,  the  greater  Quantity  of 
Wind  is  lent  off  from  this  Organs  which 
fometimes  is  fo  hot,  as  almoft  to  inflame 
the  Gums,  Jaws,  and  Parts  adjacent  ; 
fometimes  fb  acid  and  lharp  withal,  as 
almoft  to  fet  the  Teeth  an  Edge. 


But 
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But  if  this  Wind  is  not  able  to  diC* 
o/rumUin^g^  charge  itfelf  by  the  upper  Orifice  of  this 
Organ,  it  is  then  impelfd  into  the  Intc- 
ftines,  always  forcing  its  Way  into  thofe 
Parts,  where  it  meets  with  leaft  Refiftance, 
according  to  the  Nature  of  all  Fluids 
equally  prefs’d  \  and,  in  this  Defcent? 
by  differently  diftending  the  Coats  of  the 
Inteftines,  it  furnifhes  out  thofe  windy, 
rumbling  Pains,  thofe  croaking  Noifes,  and 
quarrelling  Conflifts,  that  moll  vapourifli 
Women  are  lubjeft  to  fome  time  after  a  full 
Meal,  or  a  little  before  the  Invalion  of  the 
Hyftericfc  Paroxyfm ;  nor  do  thele  windy 
Diforders  end  here,  for  they  often  get  in¬ 
to  the  Fibres  of  the  Stomach,  and  create 
a  Cardialgia,  which  is  a  moll  exquifite 
Pain  in  its  fuperior  Orifice  or  Pit,  that 
abounds  with  moll  fenlible  Fibres  ;  and 
not  feldom  are  the  fame  Caules  concern'd 
in  generating  thofe  fevere  nervofe  Hylle- 
rick  Colicks,  that  often  become  habi¬ 
tual,  where  this  Dileafe  has  been  of  any 
conlidcrable  Standing. 


of wandSinf  SOMETIMES  this  Wind  gets  into  the 
Pains, Stitches,  circulating  Fluids,  as  appears  in  thofe 

tjlins.  "  that 
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that  have  great  jlarge^fwollenVeins,  which  Chap,  io* 
being  determined  into  the  Membranes  and 
Fibres  of  the  Mufcles,  excite  wandering 
Pains,  Stitches,  and  Rheumatifms,  in 
divers  Organs,  which  move  from  Part 
to  Part,  from  Bone  to  Bone,  now  in  one 
Place,  then  in  another,  anon  in  tJie  Back, 
then  in  the  Belly,  Shoulders,  Neck,  or 
Crown  of  the  Head  ;  from  which,  at 
one  fuddcn  Start,  it  lhall  defcend  into 
the  Stomach  or  Limbs  ;  not  that  this 
Halitus  Of  lubtile  Flatus  indeed  takes 
thofe  fudden  Flights,  but  only,  to  the 
Patient,  feems  fo  to  do  ;  for  the  Nerves 
being  in  divers  Parts  contrafted,  in  thofe 
contrafted  Parts  the  Senle  of  Pain  will 
be  felt  ;  but  as  foon  as  the  Workings  of 
the  Fibres  have  dilpers’d  the  Caufe  of 
Pain  in  one  Part,  the  Fibres  of  other 
Parts  will  contraft,  it  may  be,  a  good 
Diftance  from  the  former  j  upon  which,'' 
becaufe  the  Patient  perceives  the  Pain  to 
ceafe  in  one  Part,  and  arife  in  another^ 
he  is  apt  to  think,  that  the  fame  Pain 
makes  a  Tranfition  from  one  Part  to  ano¬ 
ther  ;  and  thus  we  difcover,  with  the 
greateft  Certainty,  that  the  Nerves,  the 
Brain,  the  Arteries,  the  mufcular  Fibres, 

and 
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Part  II.  and  Membranes,  are  all  more  or  left 
affefted  under  the  Spleen,  Vapours,  and 
Hypochondriack  Melancholy. 

How  far  die  j)  as  feveral  Authors  have  endea- 

cern’dingene- vourVi  to  derive  the  Gaufe  of  thofe  Dif- 
Difofderl^^  Orders,  from  a  Faultineft  of  the  Spleen, 
I  fliall  conhder  the  Indifpolidon  of  this 
Organ,  and  how  far  it  is  capable  of  pro¬ 
ducing  thele  AflFeftions.  The  Spleen  is  an 
Organ,  whofe  Office  or  Gaufe  of  Adion, 
Philofophers,  as  well  as  Phyficians,  in 
vain  have  attempted  to  difeover  ;  how¬ 
ever,  I  lhall  only  confider  the  Nature  of 
this  Organ  under  a  healthful  Tempera¬ 
ture,  and  the  Ghanges  it  fuffers  in  Sple- 
netick  Difeafes. 


Under  a  State  of  found  Health,  the 
Spleen  appears  of  a  dark,  livid  Golour, 
and  all  its  Parenchyma,  as  well  as  Blood 
VefTcls,  are  free  from  Obftrudions,  which) 
in  the  Hypochondriack  Melancholy,  arc 
Huffed  with  a  Load  of  dark,  heavy 
Matter,  that  often  fwells  it  to  an  unufual 
Bignefs  ;  from  whence,  therefore,  theft 
Obftructions  ?  from  whence  this  Ghange 
of  Golour,  and  that  Gharge  of  dark 

Matter^ 
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Matter,  that  we  often  in  Difleftions,  per- Chap.  ro. 
ceive  morbid  Spleens  to  abound  with^ 
and  which  Hippocrates  call’d  the  large 
Milt.  Thele  Dlfbrders  certainly  arile 
from  a  Relaxation  of  the  fplenicfc  Vef- 
lels,  and  the  Corpufcles  of  the  Fluids 
running  into  too  clofe  Contads,  as  they 
ciijculate  through  that  Organ.  This  is 
the  Reafon  why  a  Numbnefs  and  hea¬ 
vy  Pain  generally  affed  the  left  Side  of 
Perfons  fubjed  to  this  Difeafe  ;  and  why 
the  Spleen  is  fo  incident  to  be  affeded 
with  Ichirrofe  Swellings  in  the  laft  Stages 
of  the  Hypochondriack  Melancholy. 

The  Liver  alfo  often,  under  the  Spleen  of- 
and  Vapours,  fuffers  the  fame  Inconve- buffers  un- 
niencies  ;  and  detaches  a  vaft  Quantity  of  airf 
Bile  into  the  Inteftines  ;  this  Charge,  by 
an  Inverfion  of  the  periftakick  Motion  of 
the  Guts,  afcending  into  the  Stomach, 
excites  thofefevere,  biliofeVomitings,  that 
torment  feveral  hifterick  Women  in  luch 
a  cruel  Manner.  In  others  again,  the 
biliofe  Duds  are  flopp’d  in  the  Courfe 
of  the  Difeafe^  and  then  the  hiflericfc  Pa- 
roxyfm  terminates  in  the  Jaundice. 


Thos^ 


T 
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Those  Inequalities  of  Heat  and 
Cold,  fo  evidently  perceivable  in  divers 
Parts  of  the  Body,  arife  from  the  De¬ 
grees  of  Impulfe,  that  differ  in  Ibme 
Parts  from  what  they  are  in  others,  and 
whkh  depend  on  the  different  Elafticity 
of  the  Fibres,  that  enter  the  Compofition 
of  thefe  different  Parts ;  and  this  is  the 
Reafon  why  the  Brain  is  fometimes 
like  an  Oven  with  Heat,  while  all  the 
extreme  Parts  are  cold,  lifelefs,  and  little 
different  from  a  Perfon  expiring. 

t 

oftheCau-Te  This  Heat  of  the  Brain  general- 

fucceeds  that  Chillnels  of  the  ex- 
Brain,  treme  Parts  ;  all  which  Phaenomena 
arife  from  a  Languor  of  the  Solids  in 
the  Surface  of  the  Body,  fcarce  able  to 
maintain  the  Circulation,  whereupon  the 
perfpirable  Glands  are  obftruded,  and 
the  perfpirable  Matter  flung  upon  the 
Heart,  which  obliges  this  Organ  to  re¬ 
double  its  Aftion,  and  drive  the  fuper- 
fluous  Humours  up  into  the  Brain ;  upon 
which  its  Fibres  redouble  their  contrading 
Powers,  and  excite  all  that  Conflid  and 
Uproar,  that  is  aded  On  the  Theatre  of 
'  this 
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this  important  Organ  ;  hence  arile  thofeCnAp,  lo* 
/hooting  Pains,  that  dart  through  the 
Head,  thofe  thumping  Pulfes  that  beat 
about  the  Temples,  as  if  fome  live 
Thing  was  lodg'd  within-fide  of  the 
Skull. 

And  whereas  fome  People  fubjeft  to 
the  Spleen,  fenfibly  perceive  as  great  a 
Thumping  in-thelnfide  of  the  Plead,  as 
if  a  Hammer  w'as  ftruck  on  an  Anvil  ; 
this  arifes  from  the  Motions  of  the 
Fibres,  that  compofe  the  fineft  Nerves, 
being  made  too  brisk  on  the  Seat  of  the 
common  Senforium,  whereby  the  Mind  is 
too  exquifitely  lenfible  of  the  Impulfe. 

To  explain  this  in  the  cleareft 
Manner,  we  are  to  conlider,  that  part 
of  the  nervofe  Fibres  that  immediately 
derive  their  Exiftence  from  the  Brain, 
are  obftrufted  ;  whereupon  a  larger 
Quantity  of  thofe  animal  Fluids  are  de¬ 
tach’d  by  the  unobftrufted  Fibres,  and 
which,  nece/Tarily  coming  with  a  greater 
Force,  makes  the  Senfation  lb  much  the 
more  exquifitely  fenfible  :  So  that  the 
Patient  does  not  only  perceive  an  Ima¬ 
gination  of  a  Beating  or  Thumping  in 

T  2  the 
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Part  IL  the  Infide  of  his  Skull,  but  an  aftual, 
diforderly  Impulfe  is  lodg'd  in  the 
Brain,  from  which  arifes  this  too  acute 
Perception. 

Of  the  Danger  And  this  IS  the  Rife  and  Origine  of 
thefe^D^ifor?  thcfc  Difordcrs  and  Complaints,  that 
ders,  knov/ing  Men  fometimes  refolve  into 

Whim  and  Fancy,  and  which  often  ter¬ 
minate  in  Palfies,  Apoplexies,  or  other 
nervofe  Difeafes,  that  frequently  endan¬ 
ger  the  whole  animal  Fabrick  :  And,  in 
Ihort,  I  have  known  feveral  Cafes, 
where  thefe  Dilbrders  have  fo  long  been 
treated  as  Whim  and  Fancy,  and  the  Pati¬ 
ent  rally'd  out  of  his  well-grounded  Fears; 
that,  llruck  with  a  fudden  Stroke  of  an 
Apoplexy,  it  was  too  late  to  prevent  the 
fatal  Confequences  that  enfu'd. 

And  feeing,  that,  under  the  gloomieft 
State  of  the  Hypochondriack  Melan¬ 
choly,  there  frequently  breaks  in  upon 
the  Soul  fudden  Gleams  of  Light,  and 
chearful  Rays  of  Gladnefs  ;  whereby  the 
Patient,  that,  but  juft  before,  was  de- 
prefs'd  to  the  loweft  Ebb  of  Defpair,  is 
now  elevated  to  the  higheft  Pitch  of 

Joy 
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Joy  and  Delight ;  we  are  to  confider^CHAP.  lo. 
that  thefe  fo  fudden  Changes,  mull  have 
as  fudden  Caufes,  which  generally  arife 
from  the  Air,  or  fonie  other  of  the  Non¬ 
naturals,  fuddenly  altering  the  Springs 
of  the  nervofe  Fibres,  which  as  fuddenly 
alters  their  Motions,  and  forces  thefe 
ftagnant  Spirits  thro"  thofe  Pores  of  the 
Brain,  that  they  were  unable  freely  to  pais 
before.  The  animal  Spirits  therefore 
finding  a  free  Paifage,  ftrike  the  Seat 
of  the  common  Senforium  with  a  regu¬ 
lar  Impulfe  \  upon  which  the  Mind  is 
glad  to  perceive  itfelf  difengag’d  from 
that  Thraldom  it  but  jufl:  before  was 
chain’d  down  to  :  And  this  Iieightens 
the  Joy  the  more,  as  it  is  thus  fuddenly 
made  ;  for  we  perceive,  even  in  a  State 
of  Health,  that  the  greater  is  the  Ap- 
prehenfion  of  Danger,  the  greater  is  the 
Satisfaftion  upon  our  Releaiement  ;  and 
fomething  is  always  to  be  allow’d,  for 
the  Greatnefs  of  the  Danger,  and  the 
Suddennefs  of  the  Recovery  from  that 
Embarrafment. 


These  Sinjkings  of  the  Spirits,  or  From  whence 
Sadnelfes,  that  oblige  fome  vapouriihp|^3^Qf^Qy^g 

T  3 
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Part  IL  Women  to  burft  into  ludden  Fits  of 
Crying ,  without  any  evident  Caufe, 
arife  from  great  Deprelfions  of  the  Mind, 
that  damp  the  Paffions,  retard  the  Mo¬ 
tions  of  the  Nerves,  and  make  us  low- 
fpirited ;  and  all  Lowneffes  of  the  Spi¬ 
rits,  and  Sadnelfes  of  the  Mind,  relax 
the  Machinulae  of  thofe  Fibres,  that 
compofe  the  optick  Nerves  and  Glan- 
dulae  Lacrymales  depending  on  the 
Structure  of  thefe  Nerves,  whereby  the 
Lymph,  that  conipofes  the  Matter  of 
our  Tears  is  protruded  into  our  Eyes, 
which  give  us  the  livelieft  Idea  of  Weep¬ 
ing  ;  and  when  thefe  lacrymal  Glands  are 
fo  far  relax'd,  as  to  be  incapable  of  con- 
trading  their  Springs,  there  is  a  Fiftula 
Lacrymalis  form'd  near  the  great  Canthus 
of  the  Eye, 


^79 

Chap,  i  r. 
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/ 

Of  the  Caufcs  that  difconcert  the 
mhle  Organs  of  Seeing^  Hearings 
Tajtmgy  and  Feelings  under  the 
Spleen^  Vapo  urs,  and  Hy- 

POCHONDRIACK  MeLANCHOLY. 


^1  HUS  far,  having  proceeded  to 
j|  account  for  the  Caufes  of  the 
various  Phsenomena  that  affed  the  Sto¬ 
mach,  Bowels,  and  other  Organs  of  the 
Body ;  I  lhall  now  proceed  to  examine 
into  the  Grounds  of  thofe  Symptoms 
that  difconcert  the  Objeds,  that  enter 
by  the  Inftruments  of  the  principal 
Senfes. 

In  optical  Organs  that  are  free  from 
all  Manner  of  Obftrudions,  the  Rays  of 

T  4  Light 
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Part  II.  Light  have  a  Power  to  pierce  the  Pii- 
pilla,  and  form  the  Image  of  the  Objeft 
“  upon  the  Retina ;  and  this  we  call  diftinft 
Vifion.  But  if  anyDiforders  happen,  that 
may  affeft  theElafiicity  of  thofe  Fibres, 
that  compofe  the  Membranes  of  this 
curious  Organ,  then  the  Secretions  of 
the  feveral  Humours  will  be  abated,  and 
larger  Corpufcles  of  Matter  float  in  thefe 

From  whence  Humours,  than  is  confiftent  with  the 

thofe  Clouds,  ^  t  ^  i  i  • 

Mifts,  and  Standard  or  their  natural  Motions ; 

upon  which,  as  they  pafs  before  the  Pu- 
pilla,  they  will  darken  thefe  little  Spaces, 
or  Points  of  the  Air,  and  intercept  thofe 
Rays  of  Light,  that  lie  in  Lines  parallel 
to  the  Axis  of  the  Retina  :  So  that  thefo 
Corpufcles  moving  in  the  Eye,  will  ap¬ 
pear  in  thofe  intercepted  Rays,  as  if  real 
Flies  or  Motes  were'  moving  backwards 
or  forwards  in  the  Atmofphere  ;  and 
where  thefe  Diforders  are  luffeFd  to  go 
on,  they  generally  affeft  the  Eyes  with 
Suffufions,  Films  and  Catarafts  that  in¬ 
tercept  the  Rays  ot  Light  and  Colours, 
and,  in  time,  totally  deftroy  all  the  Objefts 
of  ViGon  ;  fo  that  here  is  a  real  Caufe 
in  the  Fibres,  a  real  Matter  in  the  Hu¬ 
mours 
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mours  of  the  Eye,  that  excites  a  real  Ap- Chap,  i  i. 
pearance  or  Phaenomenbn  in  the  Air, 
which  fome  People  are  pleas'd  to  call 
Whim  and  Fancy. 


The  fame  Inconveniences  we  often  dif-of  the  Caufes 
cover  in  the  Organ  ordain'd  by  Nature  for^ng^Ndfl^fn 
the  Conveyance  of  Sounds,  which  is  liable 
to  be  affefted  under  the  Spleen,  with  di¬ 
vers  difagreeable  Noifes  very  difturbing 
to  the  Patient  :  For,  whereas,  in  order  to 
render  the  Ear  fufceptible  of  the  natu¬ 
ral  Impreffions  of  Sound,  it  is  necef- 
fary,  that  the  Machinulae  of  the  Fibres, 
that  compofe  the  auditory  Nerve,  be 
^xxadly  modulated,  and  thofe  Fibres 
^finely  dilplay'd  on  the  Drum  of  the 
iEar ;  now  it  often  happens,  under 
this  Difeafe ,  that  thefe  Fibres  are 
too  much  contrafted,  whereby  this  Or¬ 
gan  is  render'd  fo  fenfibly  acute,  as  to 
be  fufceptible  of  the  fmalleft  Impref¬ 
fions  from  the  leaft  Waft  of  Air,  that 
breathes  in  the  Atmofphere  ;  and  this  is 
the  Reafon  why  the  Patient  is  moft  in¬ 
commoded  with  thefe  difagreeable  Sounds 
in  wet,  hazy,  or  oyercaft  Weather  ; 

when 
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Part  IL  when  the  Air  is  crouded  with  Abundance 
of  moift  Corpufcles ,  that  may  too 
much  contraft  the  Fibres  of  the  Drum : 
So  that  thefe  Changes  in  the  Atmofphere 
naturally  infer  thofe  Changed  in  the 
Structure  of  the  auditory  Nerve,  where- 
,  by  it  furnifties  to  the  Mind  thefe  hilling, 
finging,  tingling  Sounds,  that  fo  fenfibly 
affed  the  Ears  of  vapourifh  People;  and 
which,  if  fuffer’d  to  continue,  not  feldom 
infer  an  irrecoverable  Deafnefs  in  this 
Organ. 


Of  the  Caufes  B  u  T,  not  Only  the  Eyes  and  Ears  are 
thus  affeded  under  thefe  Diforders,  but 
even  the  Tafte  and  Feeling,  are  often 
vitiated  to  a  furprizing  Degree ;  for,  as  I 
.  have  obferv’d,  in  the  iirll:  Part  of  this 
Work,  that  in  order  to  produce  the  Sen- 
fation,  or  Perception  of  Taftes,  or  to 
give  the  Mind  a  new  Idea,  by  the  Or¬ 
gan  of  the  Tongue,  which  it  had  not  be¬ 
fore,  it  has  pleased  the  Author  of  our 
Nature  to  endue  this  Organ,  with  a  fine, 
curious  Membrane,  confining  of  num- 
berlefs  Papilla,  capable  of  affeding  the 
Mind,  with  more  or  lefs  agreeable  Sen^ 

fations, 
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fations,  or  what  we  call  Taftes,  accord- Chap.  ii. 
ingly  as  they  are  ftruck  with  relilliing 
Objefts,  more  or  lels  pleafing. 


N  o  vv  It  often  fo  happens,  that  tbefe 
Relilhes  ftrongly  affefting  the  Mind  by 
their  Impiilfes,  as  Itrongly  incline  it  to 
defire  their  Return  ^  which,  being  too 
often  comply'd  with,  in  time  impair  the 
Action  of  thofe  fineft  Glands,  on  whole 
Motions  thofe  fineft  Relifhes  depend. 
And  thus  we  account  for  thefe  different 
Affeftions  of  theTaftes,  thatfome  People 
adually  perceive  under  a  Fit  of  the  Va¬ 
pours  ;  that  is,  why  the  moft  relilhing 
, Meats  ihall  appear  to  ibme  taftelefs, 
while  others  Ihall  perceive  the  moft  in- 
fipid  Meats  as  hot  as  Pepper. 


The  Gaufes  of  thele  different  Affeftions 
arife  from  the  Machinulasof  the  papillary 
Glands,  in  the  former,  being  too  much  re¬ 
lax'd  or  pallical, which  deftroys  the  natural 
Senfation  of  the  Tafte,  while,  in  the  latter 
Cafe,  they  are  too  much  contrafted  ; 
whereupon,  the  lighteft  Impreffion,  from 
the  moft  infipid  Objeds  of  Tafte,  affeds 

them  with  as  ftrong  a  Twang  as  if  Pepper 

was 
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Part  IL  was  apply’d  to  the  Tongue.  In  both 
^-^'■“V^thefe  Cafes  the  Nerves  of  this  Organ  are 
receding  from  that  natural  Reditude, 
whereby  the  Contad  of  the  Objed,  or 
the  natural  Imprellion  of  the  fdea  of  the 
Objed,  may  freely  pafi  up  to  the  Un- 
derftanding.  And  thefe  AfFedions  in  this 
Organ  generally  arife  from  a  vitious 
Diet,  that  impairs  not  only  this  par¬ 
ticular  Part,  but  the  prihcipal  Organs  of 
the  animal  Conftitution,  whereby  all  the 
nobleft  Senfations  are  abated,  to  a  fur- 
prizing  Degree. 


Of  the  Caufes 
that  difhirb 
our  Sleep. 


And  here  I  cannot  but  take  Notice 
of  the  Reafon  why  fplenetick  People  fel- 
dom  take  any  found  Sleep.  This  Wake- 
fulnefs  arifes  from  the  Fibres  of  the 
Brain,  being  continually  in  Motion,  which 
keep  the  Faculties  attentive  to  thefe 
Ideas,  thatfuccellivelyenter  byany  of  the 
Senfes,  for  it  is  neceffary,  in  order  to  pro¬ 
cure  found  Reft  or  Sleep,  that  the  Nerves 
of  the  Brain  abate  their  Motions  ;  and 
this  Abatement  Nature  has  defign'd,  in 
order  to  recover  their  Elafticity ;  that  is, 
to  reftore  their  Machinulse  to  a  nearer 


Contad  with  each  other,  whereby  the 

Mind 
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Mind  may  exercife  its  Faculties  with  Chap.  ii. 
greater  Vigour ;  fo  that  the  Time 
waking  is  a  State  of  Violence,  or  a  Time 
of  wearing  out  the  Conftitution ;  as  the 
Time  of  Sleep  is  a  Time  of  recovering 
the  Fibres  from  thofe  Relaxations  they 
are  fubjeft  to  through  a  too  great  At¬ 
tention  to  different  Ideas  ;  for  the  Im- 
pulfes,  under  all  fplenetick  Difeafes,  are 
greater  than  what  the  Objeds  demand 
for  their  natural  Conveyance  under  a 
regular  State  of  Health  ;  and  when  the 
Impulfe,  conveying  any  Idea,  is  thus 
briskly  made  on  the  Seat  of  the  common 
Senforium,  it  muft  needs  follow,  that 
this  Brisknels  will  excite  a  greater  Per¬ 
ception  in  the  Mind  ;  and  this  greater 
Perception,  naturally  over-power  the 
Inclination  to  Sleep  ;  and  this  is  the 
Reafbn  why  People,  far  gone  in  the 
Spleen,  lie  whole  Days  and  Nights, 
without  fb  much  as  clofing  their  Eyes, 
or  being  able  to  take  the  leaft  Slum¬ 
ber. 


And,  for  the  fame  Reafon,  thefe 
People  feldoni  lleep  without  Dreaming, 
becaufe  the  neryofe  Fibres,  that  com- 
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Part  ILpole  the  feveral  Organs  of  the  Senles, 
are  fo  ftrongly  agitated,  during  the 
Time  of  Sleep,  as  to  awaken  the  Ima¬ 
gination,  and  keep  it  attentive  to  what¬ 
ever  Ideas  thofe  Motions  reprefent  to  its 
View  ;  for,  in  Dreaming,  the  optick  Or¬ 
gan  being  affected,  affects  all  thofe  Fibres 
of  the  Brain,  from  whence  it  derives  its 
Exiftence,  which  are  all  thefe  Fibres  of 
the  Brain,  where  the  Imagination  refides; 
lb  that  the  Organs  of  the  Senfes  have  a 
Power  to  revive  Ideas,  that  depend  not 
upon  the  immediate  Prefence  of  Objeds, 
but  only  the  Degrees  of  their,  own  me¬ 
chanical  Motions  ;  for  thefe  Motions, 
being  increas’d  in  the  Organs,  are  alfo, 
from  the  fame  Laws  of  Mechanifm,  in¬ 
creas’d  in  the  Fibres  of  the  Brain,  whereby 
they  ftrike  the  Imagination  with  any  Ob- 
jed,  or  the  Idea  of  any  Objed,  they  are 
capable  of  conveying. 

Thus,  to  dream  of  being  elegant¬ 
ly  entertain’d  at  a  Banquet,  with  all 
Manner  of  delicious  Dainties,  and  fine 
Mufick,  it  is  necelTary  that  the  Motion 
be  increas’d  in  the  Optick,  in  the  Audi¬ 
tory,  and  Nerves,  that  ferve  the  Senfe  of 

Tailing, 
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Tailing,  becaufe  all  thefe  Senfes  are  con- Chap,  ii, 
cern’d  in  compleating  the  foregoing  Scene. 


From  the  fame  Caufes,  I  am  apt  to 
think,  arife  moll  of  thofe  odd  and  out-of- 
the-way  Phaenomena  that  fome  credible 
Perlbns  report  they  have  feen  and  heard, 
when  awake,  which  only  arife  from  a 
greater  Motion  in  the  fenfitive  Organs, 
that  greatly  agitates  the  Mind,  byThattheir- 
llrongly  moving , thofe  Fibres,  on  which 
the  Exercife  of  its  Faculties  depend. 

Thus,  for  Example,  that  a  worthy  Gen- ^rmg  the  ideas 
tleman  Ihould  fee  a  moving  Coach  and  as 

fix  Horfes  pafs  thro’  a  Field,  that  it  was 

y  awaKC,  as 

B  impoffible  for  them  to  pals  thro’.  afleep,  with¬ 

in  Relation  to  this  Phasnomenon,  I  firm-  mediate  Pre- 

ly  believe,  that  the  Idea  of  a  Coach  and  obj>a^s^to\^x- 
fix  Horfes  pals’d  before  his  Eyes,  from  a  cite  thofe  Per- 
greater,  internal  Motion  or  Impulfe  made^^^'^^'^”^* 
on  the  optical  Organs  ;  but  deny  that 
the  Objed  was  adually  there ;  for  there 
are  certain  Ideas  of  Objeds,  that  always 
appear  to  the  Mind,  upon  fuch  and  fuch 
!  Degrees  of  Motion  being  communicated 
to  the  Organs  ;  and  thefe  Ideas  thus  ap¬ 
pearing,  are,  not  unfitly,  calfd  our  wa¬ 
king  Dreams. 


CHAP. 
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CHAP.  XII. 

Of  the  Caufes  that  dijcomert  the 
mble  Endowments  of  the  rational 
Mindy  under  Melancholy 

Madness,  and  Lun*‘acy. 

From  the  Reafonings  and  Argu¬ 
ments  of  the  foregoing  Difcourles 
on  the  Nature  of  .the  Symptoms,  it 
clearly  appears,  that  melancholy  Madnefs 
and  Lunacy  are  only  the  Spleen  and 
Vapours  improved,  in  different  Confli- 
tutions,  when  not  relieved  by  timely 
Applications  ;  and,  if  fo,  it  neceffarily 
follows,  that  they  muft  arife  from  the 

fame  Caufes,  more  highly  advanc'd  into 

» 

the  Habit,  which  render  all  the  Symp¬ 
toms  more  dejecting  in  the  melancholy 
Madnefs,  and  more  bold,  furious,  and  vio¬ 
lent,  in  Lunacy, pr  the  maniacal  Madnefs. 

I  SHALL 
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I  Shall,  therefore,  go  on  to  difco-^ 
Ver  how  thefe  Caufes  act,  in  order  to  dif- 
concertthe  nobleEndowments  of  the  rati¬ 
onal  Mind,  which,  indeed,  would  be  above 
our  mechanical  Philolbphy  to  explain^ 
did-  not  daily  Obfervations  aflure  us,  that 
the  Soul,  while  confin'd  to  thefe  Walls 
of  Flefli,  follows  the  Direction  of  the 
Fibre ;  and  is  vary'd,  exalted,  or  de- 
prefs'd,  in  Proportion  as  the  nervole 
Solids  are  differently  intended,  or  remit¬ 
ted  :  So  that,  fo  long  as  this  governing 
Principle,  the  Soul,  refides  in  its  proper 
Vehicle,  that  is,  a  Brain  regularly  con- 
ftituted  to  receive  the  Impreffions  of 
Objeds,  by  the  Mediation  of  the  Senfes ; 
lb  long  will  it  exert  all  its  Operations  of 
Thinking,  in  a  regular  Manner  :  But  if^ 

I  from  any  Caufes,  the  Brain  and  Nerves 

I 

that  fupport  this  thinking  Being,  ftart 
from  their  natural  Standard,  then,  the 
intelleclual  Faculties  themfelves,  that 
I  have  any  Dependence  on  thefe  animal 
I  Motions,  will  faulter  in  their  Operations  j 
upon  which  will  follow  all  thofe  odd, 
ridiculous,  and  abfurd  Changes  that 
I  People^  in  all  other  Refpefts,  wife,  dif- 


U 


creet. 
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Part  II.  erect,  and  prudent,  fancy  of  themfelves  j 
which  being  improv'd  upon  the  Habit, 
conftitute  thofe  different  Species  of  me¬ 
lancholy  Madnefs  and  Lunacy. 

Of  the  Caufe  U  N  D  E  R  the  melanchoIy  Madnefs,  we 
perccivc  the  deepeft  Fear,  Sadnefs,  and 
Defpair  ;  which  Symptoms,  with  all  their 
Concomitants ,  moft  alTuredly  arife 
from  a  Want  of  Spirits,  from  a  Laxity 
of  the  Fibres  that  compofe  the  Brain 
and  Nerves,  and  from  a  thick,  heavy 
Blood,  unfit  for  Secretion,  the  Effefl:  of 
that  Laxity  ;  for  the  Reafbn  why  the 
Mind  is  fb  deeply  diftrefs'd  with  dark 
gloomy,  melancholy  Ideas,  arifes  from  a 
Defeft  of  Spirits ;  and  the  Reafbn  why 
the  Spirits  are  defedive,  is  owing  to  a 
thick,  grofs,  heavy  Blood ;  and  the  Rea- 
fon  why  the  Blood  abounds  with  thefe 
vitious  Qualities,  is,  becaufe  the  Fibres 
that  compofe  the  Heart  and  Arteries  are 
relax’d,  and,  becaufe,  under  theft  Re¬ 
laxations,  the  attrading  Principle  in  the 
Corpufcles  of  the  Blood  is  increas’d  above 
the  natural  Standard  of  Health.  , 

|l 
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Chap, 

And,  in  Cafe  the  Patient  falls  into  the 
moft  gloomy  State  of  this  Difeafe,  then  . 
the  Machinulae  of  all  the  fibres  in  the 
vafcular  Syftem  are  relax'd  to  a  furpri-^ 
aing  Degree  ;  upon  which  the  bodily 
Organs  will  be  unable  to  perform  their 
refpective  Duties  ;  for  this  Reafon  their 
Digeftions  are  flowly  finilh'd,  they  per- 
fpire  little,  and  their  Difcharges  by  Stool 
and  Urine,  are  in  fraall  Quantities,  and 
not  often  ;  from  whence  it  neceffarily 
follows,  that  the  Cravings  of  Suftenance, 
will  be  confiderably  leffen'd  in  them,  to 
what  it  is  in  others,  under  a  found  State 
of  Health  ;  and  thus  we  account  for  the 
Reafon,  why  melancholy  People  feldom 
eat,  drink,  or  fleep.  Thefe  AfFe<3:ions 
happen  becaufe  the  Machinul^  of  thofe 
fined:,  fenfible  Fibres,  that  compofe  the 
Organ  of  the  Stomach,  are  fo  relax'd, 
that  their  Vibrations  are  incapable  of  af- 
feding  the  Mind  with  the  regular  Per¬ 
ception  of  Hunger,  or  to  demand  a  pro-* 
per  Qiiantity  of  Liquids  to  dilute  the 
Blood  under  the  mod:  intenfe  Thirft, 
when  the  Habit  is  almoft  dry  for  want  of 
Recruits ;  fo  that  they  often  go  on  whole 

U  0.  Nights 
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PartIL  Nights  and  Days  without  eating  the 


leaf!:  Morfcl,  or  taking  the  leaft  Drop  of 
any  Fluid  to  fupport  Nature ;  and  fome- 

times  fall  a  Sacrifice  to  their  obftinate, 
fullen  Humour. 


I F  the  Patient  be  of  a  religious  Dif- 


Melancholy,  pofition,  his  Thoughts  will  naturally  be 


taken  off  from  the  Ideas  moft  familiar  in 
this  Difeale,  and  fix’d  on  thofe  of  Reli¬ 
gion  ;  and,  inftead  of  defpairing  of  his 
Recovery,  which  is  very  natural  in  this 
Difeafe,  he  will  defpair  of  his  everlaft- 
ing  Happinefs,  and  the  kind  Promifes  of 
a  better  Life,  that  his  Redeemer  has  made 
to  every  Chriftian.  So  that  this  Delpair 
does  not  arife  from  Religion,  but  is  the 
EfFeft  of  thefe  Gaufes  that  excite  the  natu¬ 
ral  melancholy  Madnefs  in  the  Habit. 


GftheCaufes  TiiAT  boifterous.  raffins:  Madnefi  or 


Looks,  furious  Geftures,  and  daring 
Aftions  of  fome  Perfons,  is  the  Ef- 
feft  of  a  Syftem  of  Fibres  greatly  ela- 
ftick,  whereby  all  the  Ideas  of  Ob- 
jefts  are  ftruck  on  the  Seat  of  the 
common  Senforiiim ,  with  a  ftronger 


Impulle. 
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Impulfe.  Hence  arife  Ideas  in  the  Chap. 
Mind,  that  are  bold,  daring,  and  rafli;^-^'^ 
Adions,  in  the  Body,  that  are  vio¬ 
lently  ftrong,  and  above  the  ordinary 
Powers  of  the  Conftitution  to  perform. 

For  in  this  Cafe  the  Heart  and  Ar¬ 
teries  beat  more  forcibly,  the  Machi- 
nul^  of  the  Fibres  that  compofe  the 
Brain  and  Nerves,  are  ftrongly  purs’d 
up,  and  drawn  almoft  into  a  conviilfive 
State  ;  fo  that  all  the  fineft  Senfations  are 
abated,  fbmetimes,  to  a  Degree  Icarce 
able  to  create,  in  the  Mind,  an  Attention 
to  the  necelfary  Cravings  of  Nature. 


That  great  Strength,  that  often  fliews 
itfelf  in  both  mad  People,  and  the  leverer 
Kinds  of  hifterick  Fits,  is  owing  to  a 
greater  Contraftion  of  the  Machinul^, 
that  compofe  the  Fibres  of  the  Brain, 
Nerves  and  Mufcles,  which  generally  con¬ 
tinues  in  the  latter  till  the  Caufe  is  Ipent ; 
upon  which  the  Fibres  relax,  and  the  Pati¬ 
ent  returns  to  her  Senfes  again.  But  the  Fits 
of  Madnefs  continue  a  confiderable  Time 
longer, becaufe  theFibres  of  the  Brain  are 
more  fix’d  in  their  Motions,  and  conle- 
quently  incapable  of  diflodging  the'Caufes* 

U  3  They 
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T  HE  Y  perlpire  little,  urine  lefs,  and 
their  Difcharges  by  Stool  are  feldom,  and 
little  in  Quantity,  as  under  melancholy 
Madnefs  ;  and,  for  the  lame  Reafon 
they  will  endure  the  fevereft  Ufage, 
without  difcovering  the  leaftDifcourage^ 
ment,  or  Senfe  of  Uneafinefs  ;  live  with¬ 
out  Sleep,  endure  Hunger,  Cold,  and 
the  other  Extremities  of  Pain,  to  a  Time 
almoft  incredible. 

And  thus  we  account  for  thofe  fur- 
pricing  Relations  or  Hiftories,  that  men¬ 
tion  Perfons  to  have  liv’d  without  Meat 
Drink,  or  Sleep,  for  forty  or  fifty  Days 
or  longer  ;  for  if  the  Machinulas  of  the 
Solids  are  contrafted  above  their  natural 
Standard,  and  the  Difcharges  by  Perfpi- 
ration,  Urine,  and  the  other  Evacuations 
of  Nature,  fupprels'd,  or  greatly  abated  ; 
it  neceflarily  follows,  that  Perfons  thus 
affecled,  will  live  a  confiderable  Time 
longer  without  Food,  and,  indeed,  with¬ 
out  the  natural  Cravings  of  Nature,  than 
thofe  in  whom  all  thefe  Difcharges  are  free 
and  unobftrufted  ;  becaufe  there  will  be 
fewer  Demands  for  Suftenance  in  them, 

where 
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where  fo  little  is  expended,  in  carrying‘onCHAP.  1 2. 
the  Actions  of  the  animal  OEconomy. 


I F  thele  mechanical  Powers  of  the  ner-  of  the  Caufe 
vofe  Fibres  happen  to  be  too  much  con-ftick^Madnefs 
traded,  in  Perfons  of  a  warm,  biliofe  Gon- 
ftitution,  elevated  with  a  vain  Conceit  of 
Self-Holinefs,  then  every  Impulfe  that 
lodges  any  Idea  ftrongly  on  the  Brain^ 
or  common  Senlbriiim,  Ihall  be  conceiv'd 
by  them  as  a  MelTage  from  Above,  as  a 
Confirmation  of  their  greater  Sandity,  and 
confequently  of  their  greater  Familiarity 
with  their  Maker.  Then  every  ftrong  Im¬ 
pulfe  made  on  the  Brain,  is  a  Warning 
to  them,  to  undertake  whatever  their 
ftrong  Fancies  Ihall  fliggeft  ;  for  the 
Impulfe  gives  the  Fancy,  and  the  Strength 
of  the  Fancy  is  in  Proportion  to  the 
Strength  of  the  Impulfe ;  fb  that  once 
a  ftrong]  Perfuafion  is  ftruck  on  the  Fan¬ 
cy,  that  they  are  prophetically  infpir'd, 
they,  immediately,  take  this  ftrong 
Perfuafion  for  a  Demonftration,  that  they 
are  chofen  Saints,  commiflion’d  to  reform 
the  unbelieving  World  ;  and,  in  confe- 
quence  of  thefe  ftrong  Perfiiafions,  are 
hurry'd  into  all  the  extravagant  Opinions 

U  4  *  that 
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Part  II,  that  their  equally  deluded  Paflions  can 
lay  hold  on. 


Upon  this,  they  fubmit  their  FacuU 
ties  to  be  impos’d  upon,  from  every 
Whim  or  Fancy,  that  ftrongly  fettles  it 
felf  upon  their  Minds  ;  and  conclude, 
from  the  Uncommonnefs  of  the  Impulfe, 
that  their  Whims  and  Fancies  are  divine 
Infpirations  of  the  Holy  Spirit.  This  is 
the  Origine  of  theft  enthufiaftick  Rants, 
that  fome  Perlbiis  of  a  warm,  bilioft 
Conftitution,  and  far  gone  in  the  Hypo^ 
chondriack  Melancholy,  are  incident  to 
be  affeded  with  ;  and  which  admits  not 
of  any  Cure,  fb  readily  as  if  you  con¬ 
fine  them  to  a  Mad-Houft,  and  oblige 
them  to  undergo  the  Difciplinc  of  the 
Place.  This  Treatment  will  fboner  re¬ 
cover  them  from  this  State  of  Lunacy, 
chan  the  beft  Reafons  you  can  employ, 
which  are  generally  loft  upon  fuch  kind 
of  Peoplep 


CHAR 
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Chap.  15, 


CHAP.  XIII. 

Of  the  immediate  Caufe  ^  H  y  s  t  e- 

RiCK  Fits. 

I 

But,  in  many  Cafes,  the  Spleen, 
Vapours,  and  Hypochondriack  Me¬ 
lancholy,  are  not  permitted  to  make  this 
regular  Progrefi,  and  terminate  in  Me¬ 
lancholy  Madnels  or  Lunacy  ;  but  their 
^  immediate  Caules,  at  certain  Periods,  are 
flung  off  in  a  violent  Manner  by  huge, 
convuHive  Motions  we  call  hifterick  Fits ; 
and  which  lhake  the  fcveral  Organs  of 
the  whole  Animal  Frame. 

As  the  Ancients  fuppos'd,  very  er- 
roneoufly,  that  Hypochondriack  Melan¬ 
choly  arofe  in  Men,  from  an  Indilpofitioii 
of  the  Spleen  ;  lb  were  they  of  Opinion, 
that  all  thefe  various  Symptoms,  that 

affeft  the  Conflitution^  of  weakly  Wo¬ 
men, 
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Part  IL  men,  under  the  Vapours  and  Hyfterick 
Fits,  are  ov^ing  to  a  Retention  of  vicious 
Humours  lodg'd  in  the  Neck  of  the 
Womb. 

Now,  the  Womb,  under  the  Vapours 
and  Hyftericfc  Fits,  fuffers  no  otherwife, 
but  as  there  is  a  general  Weaknefs  in  the 
Action  of  all  the  Animal  Organs  ;  and 
as  the  Stomach  and  Bowels  are  incapable 
of  difeharging  their  feveral  Contents,  fo 
the  Arterial  Solids,  miniftring  to  the 
Laws  of  the  Circulation,  muft  necelTa- 
rily  abate  of  their  Vigour,  and  conle- 
quently  the  Womb  itfelf  be  incapable  of 
flinging  off  its  monthly  Purgations,  thro* 
an  Imbecility  of  the  Uterine  VelTels ; 
this  muft  neceflarily  infer  Obftruftions 
in  divers  of  the  Vifeera,  but  more  elpe- 
cially  in  the  Stomach,  Inteftines,  Liver, 
Spleen,  Brain,  and  Nerves. 

Now  the  Hyfterick  Fit  is  a  convul- 
five  Motion,  exerted  from  the  mechani¬ 
cal  Powers  of  the  Nerves,  inferted  in 
the  leveral  foregoing  Organs,  whereby 
they  endeavour,  through  a  mechanical 
Necellity,  to  refolve  the  Obftruftions,  to 

difeharge 
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difcharge  that  oppreflive  Load  fo  difturb-  Chap,  i  3, 
ing  to  thefe  leveral  Parts,  and  recover 
the  Animal  Springs  to  their  natural  Tone 
and  Elafticity  again. 


H  ow  the  Machinulse  of  the  Nerves 
are  put  upon  thole  mechanical, convulfive 
Motions,  in  all  Cafes,  where  they  liiffer 
any  Obftrudions,  Relaxations,  or  are  let 
down  beneath  their  natural  Standard,  I 
am  now  to  dilcover  :  But,  alas !  this  Sub- 

’  or  accounting 

ted  opens  to  my  View  fuch  a  perplexing  for  the  Caufes 

V  r  1  •  ,  -If  ^ofHyftcrick 

Scene  or  Nature,  that  it  s  with  the  ut- Fits, 
moft  Difficulty  I  can  dilcover  any  fure 
Footing  on  which  to  reft.  The  Huge- 
nels  of  the  Motions  in  Ibme,  the  Pain- 
fulnefs  of  the  Symptoms  in  others,  and 
the  Diverfity  of  the  Fits  in  all,  are  Points 
moft  difficult  to  handle.  Here  it  is  my 
Philofophy  fails ;  beyond  this  I  cannot 
go  with  Certainty ;  hitherto  the  Grounds 
were  probable,  but  now  the  Lights 
darken,  my  Thought's  bewilder'd,  and 
I  am  got  to  the  utmoft  Stretch  of  my 
Tither  ;  what  follows,  therefore,  in 
this  Chapter  is  moftly  conjedural,  which 
if  it  happen  not  to  pleale  the  Tafte  of 
the  moft  judicious  Reader,  yet  may  it 

afford 
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Part  II.  afibrd  ibtne  Hints,  that  may  be  of  Ser- 
vice  to  thofe,  that  attempt  this  Subjeft 
with  greater  Abilities. 

From  the  bell  Obfervations  I  have 
been  able  to  make,  it  appears,  that  the 
Brain  is  to  the  Nerves,  what  the  Heart 
is  to  the  Arteries  ;  and  as  the  Heart  and 
Arteries  are  the  Inftruments  of  natural 
Heat  and  Motion  ,  lb  the  Brain  and 
Nerves  are  the  Springs  that  furnilh  the 
feveral  Organs  with  natural  Strength, 
Senfation,  and  voluntary  Motion :  And 
as  the  former,  from  any  Caufes  that  may 
laife  their  Contraftions  above  or  beneath 
the  Laws  of  Nature,  will  infer  a  greater 
or  leffer  Degree  of  Heat  and  Motion, 
than  is  confillent  with  the  regular  Stan¬ 
dard  of  Health  ;  fo  the  latter,  being 
exalted  or  deprefs'd  in  their  Motions, 
will  necelTarily  infer  a  greater  or  lef¬ 
fer  Degree  of  Strength,  Senfation,  and 
involuntary  Motion,  in  the  feveral 
Organs  of  the  Body,  than  the  Standard 
of  Health  requires  they  ll^ld  be. 

According  to  thefe  Realbnings,  the 
Hyfterick  Paroxyfms,  will  appear  to  have 

a  very 


a  very  near  Relation  with  the  Fits  of  Chap. 
I  Agues  and  intermittent  Fevers ;  and  I 
I  have  myfelf  known  feveral  Cafes,  where 
!  the  Fits  of  Vapours  would  attack  the 
Patient  at  proper  Intervals ;  and  obferve 
all  their  Stops,  Stages,  and  Returns,  as  re- 
j  gularly  as  any  intermittent  Fever  what¬ 
ever,  and  to  whom  the  Jefuit's  Bark 
j  provM  the  moft  Sovereign  Remedy. 

Give  me  Leave  to  argue  this  per¬ 
plexing  Point  a  little  more  clofely,  fince 
there  feems  to  be  fb  near  a  Relation  be¬ 
tween  intermittent  Fevers  and  the  Hyfte- 
rick  Paroxyfms.  Now,  we  evidently 
perceive  in  intermittent  Fevers,  that  the 
Blood  ftagnating  in  any  of  the  minute 
Arteries,  near  the  Surface  of  the  Body, 
or  indeed  in  the  more  internal  Organs, 
will  lay  a  greater  Force  upon  thofe  that 
remain  unobftruded  j  upon  which  the 
Heart  will  receive  a  greater  Quantity  of 
Blood,  than  the  Arteries  would  naturally 
charge  upon  this  Organ,  under  a  found 
State  of  Health  :  This  larger  Quantity 
of  Blood,  thus  charg'd  upon  the  Heart, 
necelTarily  obliges  it  to  redouble  its 
Force ;  for  the  Heart  being  a  folitary 

Mufcle, 
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Part  II.  Miifcle,  is  capable  of  intending  or  re- 
mitting  its  Motions,  accordingly  as  it 
meets  with  a  greater  or  leffer  Reliftance, 
which  impels  the  Fluids  to  the  Surface 
of  the  Body  with  a  greater  or  leffer  Im- 
pulfe,  and  confequently  dilcharges  the 
obftruding  Corpufcles  by  a  free  Breath¬ 
ing,  that  Iblves  the  Fit,  and  would  the 
Difeafe,  did  not  a  Laxity  of  the  Blood- 
Veffels  remain,  and  fiiffer  the  Fluids  to 
run  into  the  fame  preternatural  Cohefions 
andContads,  whereby  the  fame  Tragedy 
is  repeated  again,  and  often. 

TheCaufeof  Now,  to  what  fo  properly  can  we 

Fo^ce^and  Caufes  of  that  great  Strength 

Strength  in  and  Force,  with  which  Ibme  weak  Hy- 

Women  exert  their  Arms,  Legs, 
and  whole  Body  in  the  Fits,  but  to  thofe 
Inftruments  of  Strength  the  Nerves  over- 
violently  contraded  ?  for  the  Strength  of 
the  nervofe  and  mufcular  Fibres,  will 
always  be  increas'd  or  leffen’d,  in  Pro¬ 
portion  to  the  Number  of  Contads  that 
their  Machinulse  touch  at  in  all  their  Vi¬ 
brations,  and  in  Proportion  to  the  Force 
with  which  thefe  Impulfes  are  ftruck  : 
And  as  thofe  Paroxyfms  of  Vapours  arc 

excite 
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excited  in  the  fame  Manner,  and  for  the  Chap,  i  3. 

lame  Ends,  as  the  Fits  of  Agues;  that 

to  relblve  the  Obftruftions,  and  difeharge 

the  Body  of  a  Load  oppreflive  to  Nature; 

it  necelTarily  follows,  that  the  firft  will 

demand  a  greater  Strength  and  Motion,  as 

the  Obftrudions  are  principally  lodg'd  in 

the  Inftruments  of  Strength  and  Motion, 

that  is,  the  Brain  and  Nerves  ;  and  the 

other  a  greater  Heat  and  Motion,  as  the 

Caufes  are  in  the  Inftruments  of  Heat 

and  Motion,  that  is,  the  Blood,  Heart, 

and  Arteries. 


In  this  Action  or  convulfive  Motion  of  the  Work- 
of  the  Animal  Organs,  the  Machinulse!^^^ 

o  ^  7  Nerves  m  Hy- 

of  every  nervofe  Fibre,  are  always  iterickDiieaies 
drawn  over  each  other,  and  confequent- 
ly  greatly  beyond  their  *  Spheres  of  Con-  *  Sphere  of 
tad ;  which,  upon  their  Receffion,  fall  pf;. 
not  diredly  into  their  proper  Spaces,  but  P^'  strudure 
are  drawn  down  beneath  their  Spheres  or  nuise,  whereby 
Contaft,  in  Proportion  to  their  Elevation,  p^fa'l^cn- 
according  to  the  Nature  of  all  fpringy 

.  ^  1  torm  natural 

elaftick  Bodies,  that  arc  let  go  under  a  strength,  na- 
State  of  Violence,  that  is,  the  Recourfes^^^j^^f^j^^^^^ 
of  the  Machinulae,  are  always  anfwer--^^^^'^^^- 
able  to  their  Courfes ;  or,  to  fpeak  ac¬ 
cording 
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Part  II.  cording  to  the  Language  of  the  Mathe- 
maticians,  concerning  the  Motion  of  a 
Pendulum  drawn  from  the  Center  of  its 
Ofcillation,  that  the  Line  it  defcribes  by 
its  Reflection,  is  ever  equal  to  the  Line 
of  its  Incidence. 

I N  the  Fits  of  the  Vapours,  therefore, 
the  nervofe  Syftem  is  either  fix^d  in  a 
continu'd  Convulfion,  as  appears  to  be 
the  Cafe  under  the  Still  Fits,  and  which 
arifts  from  an  over-violent  Contraftion 
of  the  nervofe  Fibrillse,  wherein  all  their 
Machinulae  are  drawn  over  their  Spheres 
of  Contaft,  and  remain  fo  during  theTimc 
of  the  Paroxyfm,  or  are  affefted  with 
divers  Spafms,  Tremors,  and  involuntary 
Motions,  wherein  the  feveral  Organs  are 
cruelly  agitated  and  convuls'd. 

In  thefe  huge  convulfive  Motions  at¬ 
tending  thcfe  Scenes  of  Horror,  the  Machi- 
nul^e  let  go  thele  Contacts,  in  which  they 
lland  during  the  Convulfion  in  the  ftill  Fits^ 
and  are  violently  affeded  with  divers  Mo¬ 
tions  to  and  from  each  other,  which  ex¬ 
cite  a  much  llronger,  and  more  powerful 
Motion  in  the  Fibres,  and  confequently 

in 
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in  the  feveral  Organs  and  Mufcles  of  the  Chap,  i 
Body,  in  Proportion  to  the  Force  of  the 
Caufes. 


In  many  hyfterick  Women,  where  the 
Fits  are  more  ftill,  there  are  unufual  Mo¬ 
tions  in  the  Bowels,  great  Swellings  in  the 
Hypochonders,  and  a  Heaving  from  the 
lower  Parts  of  the  Belly,  as  if  fomething 
was  inwardly  afcending  to  the  fuperior 
Organs :  Thele  Symptoms  proceed  altoge¬ 
ther  from  Wind,  which  is  driven  into  the 
Upper  Parts,  by  the  mere  Force  of  the 
Fibres,  during  their  convulfive  Motions. 


Sometimes  it  defcends,  and  getting  of  different 

•  ^  1  -n  1  •  n  11  1  Sounds  excited 

into  the  Bowels,  varioully  modulates  the  from  wind 

inteftinal  Tubes  :  Hence  arife  thofe  c^vi^softL 
ftrange,  and  furprizing  Sounds,  “with  Bowels, 
which  cunning  and  defigning  Men 
have  imposM  upon  the  Vulgar,  as  if  the 
Patient  was  pofTeffed,  or  under  the  In¬ 
fluence  of  an  Evil  Tongue  ;  for  the  In- 
teftines  being  hollow  Tubes,  and  capable 
of  divers  Corrugations,  emit  different 
Kinds  of  Sounds,  according  to  the  dif¬ 
ferent  Mechanifm  they  receive  from  the 
different  Straightning  of  their  Cavities. 

X  And 
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Part  II.  And  its  wonderful  to  conceive,  what 
Variety  of  ftrange  Sounds,  the  Guts 
often  iurprize  us  with,  efpecially,  if, 
in  Hypochondriack  Perfbns,  thefe  Intef- 
tinal  Tubes  happen,  through  the  Work¬ 
ings  of  the  Fibres,  to  receive  a  Modula- 
tioiF  in  Figure  not  unlike  the  Cavity  of 
the  Epiglotis.  What  Barking,  Yelping, 
Croaking,  and  Caterwauling  Conflifts  are 
often  emitted  from  the  Bowels,  as  their 
Cavities  are  differently  difpos'd  to  re¬ 
ceive  the  Impulfe  ?  For  it  is  nothing  but 
the  Convulfions  corrugating  the  Fibres, 
and  differently  impelling  the  Air,  through 
Cavities  of  different  Figures,  that  excites 
all  that  Uproar  and  Confufion,  many 
People  complain  of,  that  labour  under 
this  troublefome  Symptom  of  Wind.  Some¬ 
times  it  is  driven  to  the  Throat,  where 
conftringing  the  Nerves  of  the  Wind- 
Pipe,  it  threatens  the  Patient  with  a 
Senfe  of  Suffocation.  This  Conftriftion 
arifes  from  a  Convulfion,  and  that  Con- 
vulfion  from  the  Machinula  of  the  Fi¬ 
bres  conftituting  the  Wind-Pipe  being 
too  much  contraded. 

Some  People,  under  ftrong  Fits,  lofe 
theUfe  of  all  their  Senfes:  This  happens 

when 
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when  the  nervous  Fibres  are  contraded  Chap.ij 
lb  far  above  their  natural  Standard,  that  the 
feveral  Organs  are  thereby  render’d  in¬ 
capable  of  receiving  the  ImprelTion  of 
Objeds,  or  conveying  them  to  the  Seat 
of  the  common  Senforium  This  is  the 
Gale  generally,  both  under  the  Hill  Fits, 
and  thofe  that  are  attended  with  huge 
Smugglings. 


And  as  there  are  two  Extremes  of  Mo¬ 
tion  in  the  Animal  Fibres,  wherein  all 
the  Ideas  of  Senfation  are  greatly  abated, 
and  Ibmetimes  entirely  loft  :  So  is  there 
a  third  Extreme,  where  the  Idea  of  Pain, 
and,  conlequently,  Senfation  is  greatly 
increas'd.  To  this  Origin  we  may  re¬ 
duce  thofe  fliooting  Pains  of  the  Head, 
thofe  levere,  racking,  cholick  Pains,  that 
affed  fome  hyfterick  Women  with  Tor¬ 
tures,  almoft  above  the  Bearance  of  hu¬ 
man  Nature. 


In  theft  Cafes,  the  Machinula  of  the. 
Nerves  are  too  much  contraded  from  ftimu- 
lating  Objeds,  that  put  too  great  aTenfion 
or  Rigidity  upon  the  Fibres,  that  compoft 
the  ftyeral  Organs  :  Upon  which  the 

X  2  Ob- 
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Object:  of.  Pain  is  ftruck  upon  the  Mind 
with  greater  Vehemence  ;  fo  that,  in  Re-^ 
lation  to  thefe  Pains,  we  are  to  confider 
the  Matter,  Tenfion,  Senfation,  and  Per¬ 
ception  ;  for  it  is  the  Matter  obftrufting 
in  any  Part,  that  excites  the  Tenfion,  the 
Tenfion  of  the  Fibres,  the  Senfation,  and 
the  Senfation  the  Perception  of  Pain, 
whereby  its  different  Degrees  are  con¬ 
vey’d  to  the  Mind  or  Seat  of  the  common 
Senforium. 

Thus  far  of  the  fever al  Requifites  ne- 
ceffary  for^  knowing  the  Nature  of  thefe 
Diforders,  the  Symptoms  attending,  and 
their  feveral  Caufes  :  It  now  remains, 
that  I  go  on  to  difcover  the  moft  proper 
Rules  of  Pradice,  in  order  to  finilh  a 
com  pleat  Syftem  of  the  Spleen,  Vapours, 
and  Hypochondriack  Melancholly. 


The  End  of  the"  SecondTart. 
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P  A  R.  T  III. 

I  ^  > 


C  H  A  P.>  I. 

Of  the  Certainty  of'7ra£itcal  'Prin¬ 
ciples^  and  their  Application. 


HAVE,  in  theFirft  Part  of 
this  Treatife,  endeavour’d  to 
prove  that  there  is  a  fuprcme 
intelleftual  Principle,  or  Soul,  in  every 
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Part  III.  Individual ;  that  this  fupreme,  intel- 
ledual  Principle  is  an  immaterial  Sub- 
ftance,  or  Being,  that  fupports  the  diffe¬ 
rent  Faculties  of  the  Underftanding,Rea- 
fon.  Will,  and  the  Memory  :  That  the 
Exercife  of  thefe  feveral  Faculties  de¬ 
pends  on  the  Laws  of  Matter  and  Mo¬ 
tion,  that  is,  demand  the  Affiftance  of 
corporeal  Organs,  to  make  their  Sen- 
fations  and  Refle(3:ions  be  regularly  per¬ 
ceived. 

In  the  Second  Part,  I  have  endea¬ 
voured  to  demonftrate,  how,  from  di¬ 
vers  Caufes,  thefe  corporeal  Organs  may 
neceffarily  be  difconcerted,  in  order  to 
produce  irregular  Motions,^  irregular 
Senfations,  and  irregular  Perceptions,  in 
the  Mind ;  from  whence  arife  a  wrong 
Turn  of  Thought  and  Judgment,  un¬ 
der  the  Spleen,  Vapours,  and  Hypo- 
chondriack  Melancholy. 

I  SHALL,  therefore,  In  this  Third 
Part,  attempt  to  difcover  the  Nature  of 
thefe  Pradical  Principles,  and  the  Cer¬ 
tainty  of  their  Application,  in  order  to 
xcftore  the  Conflitution,  labouring  under 

the 
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the  feveral  foregoing  Dlfeafes,  to  its  re-  Chap.  i. 
gular  Standard  of  Health :  For  it  little 
avails  us,  that  the  Caufes  and  Symp¬ 
toms  of  Difeafes  arife  from  the  irre¬ 
gular  Motions  of  the  Solids  and  Fluids ; 
if,  at  the  fame  Time,  we  can’t  dilcover 
certain  Pradical  Principles,  that  may  af- 
fift  us  in  the  Application  of  proper  Re¬ 
medies,  neceflary  to  reduce  thofe  irre¬ 
gular  Motions,  within  the  Boundaries  of 
Nature's  Laws  again. 


Now,  as  the  Certainty  of  Theory  of  the  Cer-’ 
confifts  in  the  intuitive  View,  that  all  orfj 
the  Senfes  have  of  the  Symptoms,  from 
^  thofe  external,  obvious,  fenfible  Qua- 
iflities,  that  always  under  a  Difeafe  af- 
flid  the  Habit,  and  vary  with  the  Symp- 
I  toms;  and  from  a  rational  Knowledge 
of  thefe  internal,  irregular  Motions,  that 
difconcert  the  feveral  Organs,  and  ex- 
®^cite  the  foregoing  Phenomena:  So,  it 
follows,  that,  in  order  to  cure  a  Difeafe, 

^  we  muft  endeavour  to  increafe  or  lelTeii 

.A' 

thefe  internal,  irregular  Motions,  accor¬ 
ding  as  they  fhall  be  defedive,  or 
abound :  So  it  follows,  chat,  in  order  to 
increafe  or  leffen  thefe  internal,  irregular 

X  4  Motions^ 
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Part  III.  Motions,  we  muft  attempt  to  intend  or 
\y'Y\J  remit  the  Actions  of  the  Solids,  and 
Fluids,  in  fuch  a  Manner,  that  the  de- 
fedive  Qualities  may  prevail,  and  the 
abounding  Humours  pals  off  by  fome 
of  the  natural  Dilcharges,  which  will 
prove  the  Cure  of  the  Difeafe. 

oftheCer-  The  Reditude  ofpradical  Principles, 
tS^Prind-^^"  therefore,  is  the  Confequence  of  a  ra- 
pks.  tional  Theory,  fopported  upon  the  moll 

evident  Maxims  of  Truth;  And  as  the 
latter  difeovers  to  us  thefo  irregular  Mo- 
•  tions,  that  excite  the  various  Phaenomena 
of  Difoafes  ;  fo  the  former  direds  us 
how  to  intend  or  remit  the  Motions  of 
the  Solids  and  Fluids,  fo  as  that  they 
may  move  within  the  Sphere  of  their 
regular  Standard. 

The  Reafon,  as  I  humbly  apprehend, 
why  the  Spleen,  Vapours,  and  feveral 
other  chronick  Difeafes,  are  fo  dilHcult 
of  cure,  is,  becaufe  wc  too  often  apply 
to  the  wrong  Powers:  We  endeavour  to 
thicken,  or  thin, -the  Blood,  and  other 
Juices,  when,  at  the  fame  Time,  we 
negled  to  reftore  the  Solids,  on  whofe 

'  Motions j 
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Motions,  not  only  the  well-being  of  the  Chap.  i. 
Blood,  but  all  the  other  Juices  fecreted 
in  the  Animal  Oecononiy,  have  their 
principal  Dependence :  And  this  I  take 
to  be  the  real  Caufe  of  thofe  frequent 
Returns  of  moft  chronick  Difealcs :  For 
after  we  have  reduced  the  Juices  to  as  re¬ 
gular  a  Confiftence,  as  their  natural  State 
and  Condition  may  require,  for  a  free 
Circulation;  yet  if  a  Languor  remain 
upon  the  Solids,  they  will  be  unable  to 
preferve  the  Fluids  from  unfriendly  Co- 
hefions ;  upon  which,  they  will  raifc 
f  the  fame  Tumult,  as  before,  that  is, 

-there  will  be  a  Relapfe,  or  the  Difeafe 
H^ill  return. 


**  Besides,  yet,  further,  to  prove  the 
t  Precarioufnefs  of  grounding  any  Hypo- 
^  thefis  upon  Calculations,  that  concern 
the  different  Qualities  and  Motions  of 
the  Fluids,  or  from  Medicines,  that,  we 
know  experimentally,  have  a  Power  to 
thicken  or  thin  the  Blood ;  I  have,  in 
my  New  Method  of  Treating  Con^ 
fumptions^  demonftrated ,  that  feveral 
Medicines  will  fufe  the  Blood  in  the 
Poringer,  that  will  thicken  it,  while  it 

remains 
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Part  III.  remains  within  the  Laws  of  its  Circu^i 
lation,  and  vice  verfa. 

So  that  when  we  fay  fuch  and  fuch  a 
Difeafe  is  difficult  of  Cure,  what  is  this, 
but  to  fay,  that  we  are  ignorant  of  the 
Laws  of  Nature,  by  which  fhe  excites 
fuch  Phaenomena  in  the  Conftitution, 
and,  confequently,  of  the  Indications 
moft  proper  to  be  employ’d,  in  order 
to  attain  a  fuccefsful  Cure  ? 

I  KNOW  there  are  many,  that,  with 
great  feeming  Force,  will  objeft  againft 
the  Certainty  of  pradical  Principles : 
What,  fay  they,  do  we  not  daily  per¬ 
ceive  the  Uncertainty  of  Praftice,  from 
the  numberlefs  Difeafes  that  continue  in- 
They  ob-  curabk  ?  Are  we  not  certain,  from  Ex- 

thf  SJtainty  pcrience,  that  the  fame  Medicines  that 
.  Praaicai  cur'd  a  Difeafe  in  one  Perfon,  lhall  fail 
not  very  well  of  Succefs,  if  apply’d  to  the  fame  Dif- 

another  ?  Nay,  that  the  fame 
in  Debate.  Medicines,  that  reliev'd  the  Patient,  and 
gave  a  wonderful  Turn  to  the  Difeafe, 
at  one  Time,  fhall  fail  of  Succefs,  if  ap- 
ply'd  to  the  fame  Difeafe,  upon  a  Re- 
lapfe?  Which  certainly  demonftrates  the 

Preca«* 
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Precarioufnefs  of  all  pradical  Principles  Chap.  i. 
ever  yet  try'd,  and  of  all  medicinal  Ap- 
plications  ever  yet  grounded  upon  thofe 
praftical  Principles. 


To  all  which,  give  me  Leave  to  an- 
fwer,  that  it  is  impoffible  in  the  Nature 
of  Things,  but  that  the  fame  Effeds 
will  always  arife  from  the  fame  Caufes, 
ading  in  the  fame  given  CIrcumftances : 

And  that  confequently  the  fame  Effeds, 
that  is,  the  fame  Difeafe  will  always  be 
removeable  from  the  fame  Admini- 
llrations  or  Applications  of  Remedies, 
ading  in  the  fame  given  Circumftances. 

^^'IT  would  be  confounding  all  the  The  fame  c^u- 
Laws  of  Nature,  and  Certainty,  by 
which  we  judge  of  the  Truth  of  fuch  inthe 
Laws,  to  alfert,  that  Medicines,  in  their  Circumiian- 
Operations,  are  not  cqnftant,  Ready , 
and  regular  ;  and  much  the  fame,  as  to 

^  '  Itirnc  Dj{ctilc5 

fay,  that  the  fame  Cauies  do  not  pro-  are  always  re¬ 
duce  the  fame  Effeds,  in  the  fame  given  Jhe  Hme 
Circumftances,  which  is  contrary  to  Ex-  plications  aa- 

periments.  Matters  of  Fad,  and  theTef-  famJgive^n 
timony  of  all  Men  endued  with  the  no- 
ble  Principle  of  Reafon  :  And,  therefore, 

if 
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PartIII.  if  at  any  Time  an  Application  be  made 
to  a  Difeafe,  that  does  not  relieve  it, 
which  did  relieve  it  before,  it  is  a  fure 
Indication^  that  the  Symptoms  of  that 
Difeafc  vary  now,  from  \yhat  they  were 
before. 

r 

In  the  Cure  of  Difeafes,  we  ought, 
above  all  other  Things,  to  confider,  that 
their  Symptoms  vary  mightily  every 
Moment  of  Time,  and  confequently  are 
not,  when  they  return  upon  Relapfes, 
what  they  were  in  the  original  Difeafe  • 
for,  generally,  they  have  had  a  con- 
fiderable  longer  Time  to  rivet  on  a 
weakly  Conftitution,  and  vary  the  Mo¬ 
tions  of  the  Solids  and  Fluids  ;  and, 
therefore,  will  demand  a  confiderabic 

.f 

greater  Time,  in  order  to  refolve  the 
Obftruitions,  and  give  a  Freedom  to  the 
Aftion  of  the  Organs  embarrafs'd,  thro^ 
the  Violence  of  thefe  irregular  Motions. 

The  only  material  Point  that  remains 
to  be  confiderM,  in  order  to  alcertain  a 
fuccefsful  Pradice,  is,  to  difeover  Ibme 
Criterion  whereby  we  may  certainly 
judge  of  the  particular  Conftitution  of 

the 
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the  Patient ;  for  when  once  we  have  difco-  Chap.  i. 
verM  a  Set  of  proper  Remedies,  and  certain 
pradical  Principles  to  ground  their  Ope¬ 
rations  upon ;  we  fliall  eafily  judge  of 
the  proper  Circumftances  of  their  Appli¬ 
cation,  if  we  can  but  difco ver  the  parti* 
cular  Conltitution,  that,  at  that  Time, 
predominates  in  the  Patient's  Habit. 

Now  we  certainly  £hall  difcover  all 
the  different  Conftitutions  that  come  un¬ 
der  our  In^edion,  from  the  hotteft  to 
the  coldeft,  from  the  drieft  to  the  moift- 
eft,  from  the  different  Beating  of  the 
Pulfe,  from  the  different  Motions  of  the 
Solids  and  Fluids,  and  from  the  feveral 
external,  obvious,  fcnfible  Qualities,  de¬ 
pending  on  thefe  Motions,  as  they  arc 
higher  or  lower,  fwifter  or  flower  j  and 
of  which  I  have  copioufly  enlarg’d  in 
the  firft  Chapter  of  the  fccond  Part  of 
this  Difcourfe.  •  > 


This  is  then  all,  that  we  know  of 
thefe  Matters,  and  this  is  all  that  we 
need  defire  to  know,  in  order  to  attain 
the  higheft  Certainty  in  the  Application 
of  thefe  praftical  Principles:  For  we 

have 
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Part  III.  have  but  a  very  imperfeft  Idea  of  the 
firft  conftituent  Figures  of  Matter ;  the 
Caufes  of  Difeafes  depending  on  the 
Bulks  of  Corpufcles,  greatly  remov’d 
from  thofe  ultimate  Divifions,  that  con- 
ftitutc  their  primogenial  Simularity,  and 
are  rather  owing  to  their  different  Cohe- 
lions,  Magnitudes,  and  Motions,  than 
their  Figures. 

I  KNOW  fome  underftand  by  the  Cer¬ 
tainty  of  Pradice,  a  Power  in  Medicine, 
of  curing  all  Difeafes,  in  all  Ages,  Sexes, 
and  Coriftitutions ;  but  by  the  Certainty 
of  Method,  or  the  certain  Application  of 
thefe  pradical  Principles,  I  only  con¬ 
ceive  a  Power  in  Medicine,  capable  of 
relieving  the  Conttitution,  as  far  as  it  is 
relie vable,  from  certain  Indications,  un¬ 
der  certain  given  Circumftances. 

These  certain  given  Circumftances  arc 
difcoverable  from  feveral  concurring 
Marks,  Tokens,  and  Symptoms,  that  in¬ 
dicate  the  Syftem  of  the  Solids  and 
Fluids,  not  incapable  of  a  Reftauration; 
which  is  only  to  be  effeded  by  preftri- 
bing  the  feyeral  Dofes  of  the  Medicines 

anfwer- 
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anfwerable  to  the  removing  the  Quan-  Chap.  i. 

tity  of  Matter  caufing  the  Difeafe  :  But 

here  a  Qiieftion  very  naturally  recurs, 

and  that  is,  How  ftiall  we  judge  of  the  how  to  judge 

Quantity  of  Matter,  and  the  Force  of 

r>r  j-  •  /r  1  1  tity  of  Matter, 

Medicines  necellary  to  be  employ  d  in  or-  and  the  Force, 

der  to  unlock  the  Obftrudions  ?  And  that  S^TheOb- 

will  appear  very  clear  in  the  Spleen,  ^^J^u<aions. 

from  the  Oppreffion  of  thofe  particular 

Organs,  that  labour  under  the  Difeale ; 

and  from  the  feveralvifible  Circumfrances^ 

that  neceffarily  attend  that  Oppreffion. 


To  explain  thefe  curative  Indications 
in  the  cleareft  Manner,  we  are  to  con- 
fider,  that  under  the  Spleen,  the  whole 
nervous  Syftem  is  let  down  beneath  the 
Standard  of  Nature,  through  a  Defed  of 
animal  Fluids,  and  the  animal  Fluids  are 
defedive,  becaufe  the  Glands  of  the 
Brain  are  too  much  relaxed,  whereby 
the  Secretions  of  the  animal  Fluids  are 
leffen'd ;  and  the  Secretions  of  the  ani¬ 
mal  Fluids  are  diminilh^d,  becaufe  the 
Syftole  of  the  Brain  is  impair’d,  and  the 
Syftole  of  the  Brain  is  impair'd,  from  an 
Abatement  of  Elafticity  in  the  Impulfrs 
of  the  arterial  Solids;  and  the  Con- 

trad  ions 
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Part  III.  traftions  of  the  Arteries  are  weaken'd 
from  the  impairM  Force  of  the  Heart; 
and  the  Heart  we  difcover  to  be  impair'd 
•  in  its  Action,  from  the  languid  Beating 
of  the  Pulfe ;  So  that  when  once  we  have 
made  a  Difcovery  of  the  leveral  Inftru- 
ments  affefted,  from  a  Chain  of  Confer 
fequences  fupported  upon  the  cleareft 
Reafonings,  we  have  nothing  more  to  do, 
but  to  apply  a  Force  capable  of  reftoring 
the  Motions  of  thefe  feveral  foregoing  Or¬ 
gans  ;  in  'which  Cafe,  their  feveral  Im- 
~  pulles.  Secretions,  Senfations  and  Percep¬ 
tions,  will  be  reftored  to  their  regular 
Standard  again. 

The  only  Point  I  can  perceive  that 
remains  undifcover'd,  is,  how  we  lhall 
be  able  to  judge  of  the  particular  Force 
necelTary  to  be  employ’d  in  any  parti¬ 
cular  Difeafe.  This  Point,  I  muft  con- 
fefs,  can  be  refblv'd  upon  no  other 
Grounds,  than  by  putting  the  particular 
Cafe;  for  the  Symptoms  generally  in¬ 
dicate  the  Intenfenefs  of  the  Dileafe,  and 
the  Intenfenefs  of  the  Diieafe,  the  par¬ 
ticular  Force  neceffary  to  be  employ’d  in 
its  Cure. 
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If,  indeed,  the  Obftruftions  are  el-  Chap,  i 
ther  fo  fall  wedg’d  upon  the  Habit,  as 
not  to  give  w'ay  to  the  neceffary  Im- 
pulfe;  or  if  the  Conftitution,  at  the 
fame  Time,  is  fo  weakly  reducM,  as  to 
be  incapable  of  bearing  the  Force  ne- 
ceffary  to  refolve  the  obftruding  Matter? 
then  it  follows,  that  both  thefe  Cafes  will 
come  under  the  Denomination  of  incurable 
Difeafes,  and  do  not  at  all  affed  either 
the  Certainty  of  pradical  Principles,  or 
their  Application. 

How  this  Manner  of  Realbning  will 
be  relifh‘’d  by  thofe,  that  declare  it  im- 
poffible  to  difcover  Certainty,  any  further 
than  they  can  difcover  Ideas,  I  know  not^ 

But  as  the  various  Phasnomena,  Chan¬ 
ges,  and  Effeds,  of  human  Bodies,  are 
attended  with  certain  Motions*  and  as 
thefe  Motions  are  difcoverable  from  cer¬ 
tain,  fenlible,  obvious  Qualities,  that  come 
under  the  Infpedion  of  our  Senfes ;  fo  - 
it  appears,  in  the  clearefl:  Manner  evident, 
that  thefe  invifible  Motions,  by  the  fore¬ 
going  Chain  of  Reafonings,  are  brought 
under  a  direct  and  immediate  View  of 
ihe  Mind,  by  confidering  them  clofely 

Y  con- 
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Part  III.  connected,  with  thefe  external,  fenfible? 

evident  Qualities;  for  the  Certainty 
of  our  Ideas ,  and  their  Connexion 
immediately  perceiv’d,  depends  on  In¬ 
tuition  :  The  Certainty  of  our  Ideas, 
and  their  Connexion,  not  immedi¬ 
ately  perceived,  but  only  by  Ideas  go¬ 
ing  before,  and  coming  after,  on  Reflec¬ 
tion,  fupported  upon  the  cleareft  Reafon- 
ings.  And  tho"  the  Certainty  of  the  lat¬ 
ter  may  not  be  lelf-evident  to  the  Sen- 
fes,  as  in  the  former  Cafe;  yet  I  fee 
not,  why,  in  a  phyfical  Senfe,  it 
fhould  '  not  amount  to  certain  Know¬ 
ledge,  which  is  the  Self- evidence  of  the 
Mind,  and  all  the  Evidence  it  can  have 
of  Propofitions,  that  come  not  within  the 
immediate  View  of  the  Senfes. 

1  To  conclude  :  Give  me  Leave  to  ob- 

ferve,  that  it’s  impollible  for  the  Wit  of 
Man  to  conceive  any  Idea  of  a  Difeafe, 
but  what  muft  arife  from  either  a  too 
great  Contradion  or  Relaxation  of  the 
Machmul£  of  the  Fibres ;  whether  that 
Indifpofition  is  nervous,  chronick,  or 
of  an  acute  Nature.  That,  in  all  Cafos 
of  Difeafes,  there  are  certain  infeparable 

Symptoms, 
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Symptoms,  that  clearly  indicate  whether  Chap, 
I  the  Fibres  of  the  fevcral  Organs  are  un- 
i  der  a  State  of  too  great  Contraction  or 
Relaxation,  which,  with  the  greateft 
Certainty,  points  out  the  moll  proper 
Methods,  in  order  to  reftore  thefe  dilaf- 
!  feded  Organs. 

Of  all  thefe  particular  Indications,  the 
Mind  has  an  intuitive  View,  and  can 
look  as  far  into  their  abftrufe,  myfterious 
Natures,  as  is  necelTary  to  enable  the 
Phyfician  to  ad  upon  the  moll  Heady, 
certain,  and  undoubted  Principles.  And 
this,  more  elpecially,  holds  good,  if  the 
Chain  of  Ideas  that  fupports  the  Theory 
and  Pradice  be  clearly  conneded,  and  no 
Links  left  out,  that  may  render  the- 
Demonftration  incompleat. 


CHAP. 
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CHAP.  II. 

Of  the  Laws  and  Regulations  to  be  ob^ 
ferved^  in  relation  to  the  Air^  Diet^ 
and  Exercife. 

BU  T  in  vain  have  we  attempted  to 
difcover  the  Certainty  of  pradical 
Principles :  In  vain  is  the  Adminiftration 
of  the  choiceft  Remedies  upon  thefe 
certain  pradical  Principles,  unlefs  the 
Patient  is  firm  in  his  Refolutions  of  living 
conformable  to  certain  Rules,  that  may 
affift  his  Conftitution  to  overcome  thofe 
noxious  Humours,  that  are  fwilPd  into  the 
Habit,from  a  vicious  and  irregular  W ay  of 
living:  For  it  will  be  impoffible to  make 
any  confiderable  Advances  in  the  Cure 
of  this  Difeafe,  unlefs  he  refolves,  in 
the  firft  Place,  to  abridge  the  Quantity 
of  his  Food,  and  change  thofe  rich,  poig, 
nant  Sauces,  and  hot,  Ipicy  Ragoos,  for 
a  plain,  fimple,  innocent  Diet  upon  white 
Meats,  and  fuch  as  may  affift  the  Re- 
ftoration  of  the  nervous  Solids,  without 

'  laying 
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laying  any  great  Strefs  upon  the  Di-Chap. 2. 
geftions. 


The  Benefits  that  arife  from  an  A- 
bridgment  of  our  Diet,  in  this  Dilcafe, 
are  very  confiderable ;  for  by  this  Means 
we  fhall  quickly  lower  the  Impulfes  of 
the  Solids,  the  Motions  of  the  Blood 
and  Humours,  the  Secretion  of  the  Spi. 
rits,  and  that  Quantity  of  Force  with 
which  the  Nerves  ftrike  the  common 
Senforium  ;  and,  confequently,  prevent 
thofe  aftive  Senfations,  from  making  too 
brisk  ElForts  upon  the  Mind,  through 
the  prevailing  Influence  of  the  Paflions. 


Now,  although  Experience  confirms,  cuftomary 
that  all  cuftomary  Habits  are  extremely 
difficult  to  overcome^  yet  the  biliofe,  cult  to  leave  j 
of  all  others,  demands  the  greateft  Re- 
liftance  from  the  Mind  j  becaufe,  under 
this  Conftitution,  the  Impulfes  are  ftruck 
on  the  Seat  of  the  common  Senforium, 
from  all  affeding  Objefts,  with  the 
greateft  Senfibility,  which  irrefiftibly  ex¬ 
cites  this  noble,  thinking  Power,  to  de¬ 
mand  the  more  frequent  Returns  of  frefti 
Supplies,  to  fatisfy  its  Cravings :  Thefc 

Y  5  continual 
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Part  III.  continual  Gluts,  muft,  in  Time,  im^ 
pair  the  nobleft  Organs,  vitiate  the 
Mind,  and  enervate  the  feveral  ner¬ 
vous  Springs  of  the  whole  Animal  OEco- 
nomy.  And  this  is  the  Reafbn,  why 
the  moft  ingenious  Natures,  are  fo  inci¬ 
dent  to  be  affecled  with  the  Spleen,  el^ 
pecially,  if  their  Circurnftances  will  al¬ 
low  them  a  general  Indulgence  in  all  the 
luxurious  Pleafures  of  Life, 

Tho’,  in  regulating  the  Patient’s  Diet, 
under  moft  other  chronick  Difeafes,  atte^ 
uuating  Aliments  be  preferable  to  all 
others,  yet  a  greater  Latitude  and  Indul¬ 
gence  muft  be  granted  towards  fplenitick 
People,  becaufe  their  Paffions  are  llrong, 
and  leaft  able  to  bear  a  Change  from  that 
Diet,  they  have  been  naturally  accuftom- 
cd  to.  However,  as  little  flefli  Meats 
as  poflible,  and  thefe  drefsM  in  the 
plaineft  Manner,  will  be  moft  available 
in  the  Cure  of  this  Difeafe. 

Ofuict.  And  as  the  Spleen  proceeds  from  a 

Decay  of  the  nervous  Fibres,  as  Con- 
llimptions  do  from  a  Wafte  of  the  mull 
cular,  flefhy  Fibres  ;  fo  I  think,  that  a 
Diet  upon  Vegetables,  and  the  lighter  ^ 

Animals?  ’ 
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Animals,  that  is,  fuch  as  contain  the  Chap.  2. 
I  leaft  Blood,  is  preferable  in  this  Dif- 
eafe,  to  all  others.  To  this  End  and 
Purpofe ,  beft  agree,  Oyfters,  Craw- 
filh,  Chocolate,  and  Jelly  of  Calves-Feet, 
new-laid  Eggs,  Chickens,  Chicken 
Broath,  little  Birds,  The  Viper 

Broath  and  Viper  Wine,  I  account  as 
Remedies  inferior  to  none  in  nourifliing 
the  Nerves. 

Milk  is  nought  for  fplenitick  Confti- 
tutions,  unlefs  the  Habit  be  highly  bi- 
liofe ;  for,  from  the  Sharpnefs  of  the 
I  Juices,  it  is  apt  to  curdle  on  the  Sto- 
m  mach,  and  generate  cholick  Pains,  and 
I  other  Symptoms  extremely  difturbing  to 
I  Nature  ;  however,  the  Afs's  Milk,  in 
I  Ibme  Conftitutions,  will  prove  a  very 
friendly  Nourifhment. 

I  -  Whatever  be  the  Patient’s  Food,  he 
I  ought  to  eat  little  at  Times,  and  often  j 
I  and  if  he  perceives  the  Wind  greatly  to 
f  diftuib  him  after  Meals,  he  ought  to 
I  take  fome  peptick  Powders,  to  allifl:  his 
g  Digeftion  ^  and,  in  the  mean  Time,  let 
,  him  fit  a  while  , before  he  goes  upon  his 

Y  4  Exercife, 
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Part  III.  Exercile,  left  a  too  fpeedy  Motion,  up.* 
on  a  full  Stomach,  Ihould  excite  that 
Organ  to  fling  off  the  Meats  before  they 
are  well  digefted. 


Of  Drink.  His  coiiftant  Drink,  employ’d  in  the 
Offlce  of  Digeftion,  Ihould  be  either 
fmall  Beer,  or  fine  foft  Ale,  if  he  be 
of  a  biliofe  Conftitution ;  or  Wine  and 
Water,  if  inclinable  to  generate  Phlegm. 
Under  thefe  latter  Circumftances ,  he 
may  indulge  a  little  more  freely  in  a 
Glals  of  generous  Wine ;  the  plain 
French  Wines  are  beft,  of  all  others,  if 
moderately  usM,  in  all  Cafes  of  the 
Spleen,  Vapours,  and  hypochondriack 
Melancholy. 


Of  Drams. 


But,  above  all,  he  ought  to  be  highly 
careful  never  to  habituate  himfelf  to 
Drams  ;  for  they  certainly  prove  fatal  to 
all  Perfons  that  indulge  themfelves  in 
their  extravagant  Ufe.  By  their  great 
Heat,  they  crifp  up  the  Fibres,  impair 
the  natural  Contradion  of  the  Solids, 
the  natural  Motion  of  the  Fluids,  de¬ 
pending  on  thefe  Contractions,  and  con^ 
fequently  the  natural  Heat.  I  have  my 

felf. 
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felf,  known  feveral,  that,  from  the  moft  Chap.  2. 
hale,  ftrong,  robuft  Conftitutions,  have 
been  reduced  to  a  feeble,  weakly,  ener¬ 
vated  Habit,  through  their  immoderate 
Ufe. 


Instead  of  raifing,  they  deprefi,  the 
Spirits,  and  are  but  Cheats,  that  give  a 
momentary  Relief:  Like  Gunpowder, 
they  raife  a  fudden  Blaze,  that  is  fbon 
extinguifh’d,and  generally  follow'd  with  a 
fucceeding  Gloom.  They  therefore  ought 
to  be  avoided  as  you  wou'd  Death  itfelf, 
to  which  they  feldom  fail  to  pave  the 
Way,  if  Care  be  not  timely  taken  to 
prevent  their  fatal  Effeds. 

I  SHOULD,  indeed,  according  to  the  of  the  Benefits 
Order  of  the  Nonnaturals,  have  treated 
of  the  Benefits  of  the  Air,  before  that 
of  Diet  ;  but  as  it  is  impoffible  that  this 
Element  can  ever  difconcert  the  animal 
Motions,  unlels  the  Cqnftitution  be  firft 
impair'd,  from  a  vicious  Method  of  Diet  5 
fo  I  thought  it  moft  agreeable  to  the 
Laws  of  Nature,  to  treat  of  the  Cau- 
fes  that  generate  the  Difeafe,  before  thofe 
that  only  excite  the  Symptoms  5  for  the 
‘  ^  Air 
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Part  III.  Air  is  leldom  or  never  concerned  in  ge- 
nerating  the  Spleen ;  it  only  excites  a  Fit, 
by  putting  thoft  Caufes  in  Motion,  that, 
before,  had  an  Exiftence  in  the  Body. 


The  Air  never 
concern'd  in 
generating  the 
Spleen,  but  on¬ 
ly  in  exciting 
a  Fit  from 
Caufes  already 
generated  in 
the  Body  of 
fplenitick 
People. 


This  appears  moll  confpicuoully  clear, 
in  thofe  that  are  fubjeft  to  vary  the 
Excrcile  of  their  intelledual  Faculties, 
according  to  the  different  Point  from 
whence  the  Wind  blows :  Thele  wea- 
thcr-glafs  Conftitutions,  ftiall  be  more 
exa£t  in  difcovering  the  immediate  Chan¬ 
ges  of  the  Atmofphere,  from  the  differ¬ 
ent  Elevation  or  Depreffion  of  their  Spi¬ 
rits,  than  the  moll  exaft  Barometer  you 
fliall  meet  with. 


Now,  as  the  MachinuU  of  the  Fi¬ 
bres,  through  the  whole  Conftitution  of 
the  Solids,  are  relaxM,  and  let  down 
beneath  the  Standard  of  Nature ;  fo  it 
follows,  that  a  fine,  light,  open  Air, 
moderately  cold,  and  free  from  high 
Hills,  great  Mountains,  or  lofty  Woods, 
that  may  interrupt  its  fine  Breezes,  and 
take  off  from  its  Spring,  is  moll  proper 
to  brace,  reftore,  and  wind  up  thole  im¬ 
pair’d  Springs  of  Life  to  their  primitive 

Co  Ilf 
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Condition  again;  and  if  the  Soil  be  ra-  Chap,  2. 
ther  llopingly  rifing,  fo  much  the  bet- 
ter;  and  thofe  Situations  are  always  pre¬ 
ferable  to  live  near,  where  the  Soil 
naturally  produces  Plenty  of  pleafant 
Flowers,  whofe  fragrant  Corpufcles  the 
Air  will  not  fail  to  attrad,  and  convey 
in  pleafing  Senfations  to  the  Brain,  and 
Faculties  of  the  Senfes.  For  thefe 
Reafons,  I  hold  Hampjiead^  HighgatCy 
and  Blackheathy  preferable  to  all  other 
Places  near  this  great  Metropolis ;  be^ 
caufc  the  Air  in  thefe  Places,  is  thin, 
fubtile,  clear,  and  much  impregnated 
with  nitrous  Corpufcles,  that  will  add  a 
Stimulus  to  the  Conftitution ,  increafe 
the  Secretions,  relblvc  the  Obftrudions, 
and,  confequently,  give  a  Freedom  to  the 
Circulation :  Not,  but  that  the  Patient 
may  equally  reap  the  Benefits  of  this 
Elementjin  other  Places,  where  goodCom- 
pany  abounds ;  which  is  a  principal  Point 
always  to  be  had  under  Confideration. 

In  treating  of  the  Benefits  that  arife  of  the  Benefits 
to  the  Conftitution  from  Exercife,  Ifhall 
fpeak  of  it  under  a  two-fold  Confide¬ 
ration  :  Firft,  As  it  reftqres  the  con- 

tradiie 
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Part  III.  tractile  Force  of  the  Solids,  greatly  im* 
pair’d  under  the  Violence  of  this  Difeafe. 
Secondly,  As  it  affifts  the  Mind  to  over¬ 
come  thofe  defpairing  Ideas  that  deprefi 
the  Exercife  of  its  Faculties, 


It's  impoffiblc  to  conceive  the  Benefits 
that  arife  to  the  Conftitution  from  Ex¬ 
ercife,  either  on  Horfeback,  or  in  alight 
open  Chaife  ;  the  former  relblves  the 
Obftruftions  of  the  Stomach,  enlarges 
the  Secretions  of  the  Vifeera,  and  re- 
ftores  the  Texture  of  the  Solids,  where¬ 
by  it  renders  thole  Corpufcles  capable  of 
palling  Strainers,  which  they  could  not 
pafs  before,  unaffifted  with  this  Motion* 
Belides,  Riding  is  an  Exercife  that  puts 
the  feveral  Parts  of  the  Body  to  the  leaft 
Strefs ;  for  while  we  are  on  Horfeback, 
or  in  an  open  Chaife,  we  cannot  be  faid 
fo  well  to  exercife,  as  to  be  exercis’d ; 
for  the  Man,  to  all  Intents  and  Purpofes 
of  labouring,  is  pallive,  and  the  Horle 
exercifes  or  works  him ;  lb  that  the  Be¬ 
nefits  of  this  Motion  is  equally  apply'd 
to  all  Parts  of  the  Body,  without  the 
leaft  Refiftance  from  himfelf:  And  this 
Exercife  may  be  fo  varied,  intended,  or 

remiued, 
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remitted,  as  to  give  Relief  to  all  Ages,  Chap.  2. 
Conftitutions,  and  Degrees  of  the  Spleen, 
which  is  more  than  can  be  faid  of  any 
one  Remedy  befidcs,  in  the  whole  Re- 
publick  of  Phyfick ;  for  he  may  keep 
his  Horfe  to  what  Pace  he  pleafes  ;  and, 
if  a  Trot  be  too  jolting,  he  may  put 
him  to  a  Hand-gallop,  may  amble,  pace, 
or  walk  him. 

And,  indeed,  I  have  my  felf,  under  a 
dangerous  Decay,  attended  with  feveral 
Iplenitick  Symptoms,  receiv'd  fo  much 
Advantage  from  this  Exercife,  that  I 
cannot,  but  in  the  moft  earneft  Manner, 
recommend  it  to  all  that  perceive  their 
Conftitutions  begin  to  give  way. 

I  KNOW  it  is  very  difficult  to  perluadc 
fome  People  thatfo  much  Benefit  can  ac¬ 
crue  to  the  Conftitution  from  Riding; 
but  this  Incredulity  arifes  from  their  not 
confidering  the  great  Dependence  that 
the  Structure  and  Mechanifm  of  the  So¬ 
lids  have  on  external,  foreign  Motions. 

They  that  are  defirous  of  further  Obfer- 
vations  on  this  Subjeft,  may  confult  my 

New  Method  of  treating  Conjumpionsy 
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Part  III.  where  I  have  particularly  demonftrated, 
that  the  reftitutive  Force  of  all  animal 
Fibres,  is  greater  than  their  diftradive 
Powers,  upon  the  Application  of  Mo-» 
tion. 


Of  the  Benefit  Body  is  the  Ex- 

of  Exercife  to  crcife  of  Riding  thus  advantageous,  but 
the  Mind.  Mind  alfo  greatly  partakes  of  the 

Benefit.  This  intelleftual  Principle,  un¬ 
der  the  Spleen,  is  fall  chain’d  down  to 
a  particular  Way  of  Thinking  :  All  its 
Ideas  are  dark,  gloomy,  and  dejecting  ; 
which  deprefs  our  Thoughts,  and  keep 
them  too  long  attentive  to  the  fame  Ob- 
j efts 4  Now  Riding  takes  the  Mind  off 
from  that  too  long  and  anxious  Attention 
to  the  fame  Ideas,  by  foliciting  our  Sen- 
fes  with  different  Objeds,  that  arifefrom 
the  various  Scenes  of  Nature,  through 
which  we  pafs ;  and  which  mull  enlarge 
our  Thoughts,  and  confequently  make 
them  lefs  attentive  to  thofe  particular 
Views,  to  which  before  they  were  habi¬ 
tuated  during  their  State  of  Inaction. 


We  perceive,  that  Men  long  inur’d 
to  Bufinefs,  if  they  fuddenly  fling  it  up, 

readily 
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;  readily  fall  into  the  Spleen,  through  a  Chap.  2. 

Want  of  proper  Objefts  to  keep  up  the 
I  Mind’s  Attention.  This  lb  certainly 
happens,  and  Men  of  great  Dealings  are 
I  fo  lenfible  of  it,  that  they  will  rather 
I  choofe  to  undergo  any  Fatigue  or  Drud- 
j  gery  in  Life,  than  entirely  quit  their  Oc- 
I  cupation ;  for  the  Mind  can  no  more  be 
;  unemployed  for  any  confiderable  Time, 

I  without  fuffering  a  Change,  than  the  Bo- 
I  dy  can  intermit  Exercife,  and  continue  in 
I  Health. 

And,  for  this  Reafon,  we  perceive, 
that  they  that  fleep  much,  feldom  diC- 
cover  any  great  Abilities  in  the  intel- 
ledual  Faculties;  becaufe  thefe  over- 
long  Interruptions  with  Self,  fo  weaken 
the  Springs  of  the  fineft,  animal  Fibres, 
on  which  the  Exercife  of  thofe  Faculties 
depend,  that  their  Play  and  Adion  arc 
thereby  greatly  obftruded.  So  that  he 
that  would  live  in  a  Freedom  from  the 
Spleen,  muft  be  exa6tly  careful  of  his 
Diet,  of  his  Exercife,  and  of  his  Plea- 
fures  ;  which  will  be  the  only  Way  to 
keep  the  Balance  of  the  Conftitution 
even,  and  the  Paflions  regular  in  their 
Motions.  CHAP. 
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Of  the  Spleen,  Vapours,  and 


CHAP.  III. 

Of  the  Government  of  the  Taffms 
under  the  Spleen  and  Valours. 

Happiness  •  and  Mifery  are  the 
Shades  and  LightSjthat  lb  much  dl- 
verfify  the  different  Scenes  of  Life  ;  and 
as  theft  have  a  Very  great  Dependence  on 
our  PafGons,  fo  it  will  appear  how  much 
it  concerns  us,  to  regulate  their  Motions, 
and  keep  them  fubftrvient  to  the  Com¬ 
mand  of  Reafon. .. 


The  Paffions  never  exceed  our  rea* 
Ibnable  Appetites,  till  the  intelleftual 
Principle,  or  Soul,  fubjed  the  Govern¬ 
ment  of  the  Body  to  the  Guidance  of  the 
Senfes;  that. is,  till  it  give  into  all  the 
extravagant  Defires  that  arift  from  the  ir¬ 
regular  Impulles  of  their  Organs  :  So 
that  where  Reafon  fliould  govern,  the 
ftnfual  or  exorbitant  Paffions  govern,  and 
captivate  the  Under ftandino;  to  their 
Will.  •  .  4 

f 

As, 
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As,  therefore,  our  Happinefs  or  Mi-  Cha 
fery  of  Life  arifes  from  a  Mixture  of 
Good  and  Evil^  which  the  divine  Au¬ 
thor  of  our  Being  has  made  infeparablc 
to  the  very  Frame  and  Conftitution  of 
our  Natures  ;  fb  it  follows,  that  the  De¬ 
grees  of  each  are  to  be  eftimated  front 
the  Prefence  or  Abfence  of  thefe  op- 
pofite  Charafters  we  call  Pleafiire  arid 
Pain ;  and  the  Length  of  Time  either  of 
thefe  Affedions  are  prefent  or  abfent  to  the 
Body,  which  gives  us  the  livelieft  Idea 
of  Happinefs  or  Mifery^  This  is  the 
cleareft  Way  of  computing  the  Degrees 
of  our  Pleafures  or  Pains  j  and  difeover* 

|4ng  on  which  Side  the  Balance  lies* 

I  aM  fenfible  that  all  Mankind  defire 
Happinefs,  but  the  Misfortune  is,  that 
they  are  refolv'd  to  have  it  in  a  Way  that 
is  impoffible  to  our  Natures ;  that  is,  all 
neat  without  the  leaft  Alloy,  and,  which 
were  it  poffible,  muft  in  Time  neceflarily 
turn  to  Mifery  :  For  were  our  Lives  one 
continual  Scene  of  Good,  or  a  continual 
Succefiion  of  pleafiireable  Ideas,  that 
Good,  thefe  Pleafures,  would  foon  grow 
infipid  and  taftelefi ;  and  ceafe  to  charm 

7m 
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Part  III.  us  with  their  fine,  agreeable  Rclifli,  fof 
want  of  the  Objects  of  Evil  to  re¬ 
fer  them  to :  For  Good  is  a  relative 
Term,  which  is  impoffible  to  be  un- 
derftood,  but  as  it  is  referred  to  fome 
Objed  inferior  to  it  in  Goodnefs,  or  at 
leaft  to  us  in  certain  Circumftances  of 
Happinefs. 

1^0  Poffibiiity  Let  any  Man  imagine  to  himfelf  the 

Happineffin  advantageous  Scenes  his  own  Heart 

this  Life.  wifli,  yet,  upon  Polfeffion,  he  will 

find  himfelf  as  tar  from  being  entirely 
happy,  as  he  was  before  their  Acqui- 
lition ;  nay,  it  will  be  Odds,  if  he  be 
not  attended  with  greater  and  more  in- 
fupportable  Woe  and  Unhappinefs  up¬ 
on  their  Enjoyment.  Thefe  little  Ills  of 
Life,  or  thofe  flight  Affli(3:ions,  incident 
to  affed  the  braveft  Souls,  fet  off  their 
fucceeding  Pleafiires  with  the  greater 
Relifli,  and  render  their  Joys  more  ex- 
quifitely  compleat,  in  the  lame  Manner 
as  Difcords  rightly  plac'd  in  Mufick,  raile 
the  Harmony  of  the  Concords,  and  pre- 
fent  to  the  Mind  a  moft  beautiful  Con- 
traft  of  different  Sounds.  And  I  have  ob- 
ferved  Intervals  my  felf  when  not  the 

leaft 
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leaft  Breath  of  Air  has  blown  crofi  up-  Chap, 
on  my  Affairs,  not  the  leaft  Shade  over- 
call  this  Sun-ftiine;  that,  under  this  fa¬ 
vourable  Gale,  internal  Motions  would 
Ipring  up  in  the  Mind,  generating  Paf- 
fions,  that  wou'd  jar,  quarrel,  and  fad- 
den  this  moft  pleafing  Profped. 


That  Man  may  certainly  be  faid  to 
be  happy,  whofe  Number  and  Degrees 
of  Pleafures  exceed  his  Number  and 
Degrees  of  Pain ;  and  were  I  to  chalk 
out  a  Life  attended  with  the  moft  plea¬ 
fing  Scenes,  that  mortal  Man  is  capable 
of  enjoying,  I  would  fix  the  Zenith 
his  Happinefs  in  a  State,  that  fliould  give  Hcceffary  to 
him  five  or  fix  Degrees  of  Pleafure  for  pleafures^of 
one  of  Pain,  through  all  the  fucceeding 
Periods  of  Life :  And  that  Man  would 
have  little  Reafbn  to  quarrel  with  tf\e 
Structure,  Mechanifm,  and  Make  of  his 

mm  m  ^ 

Conftitution,for  not  being  more  abfoluteiy 
free  from  the  Uneafineffes  of  Life  *,  fince 
thefe  little  Inequalities  would  be  ne- 
ceffary  to  give  a  Relilh  and  Uniformity  ^ 
even  to  the  fineft  Pleafures  themfelves. 


Z  2 


Now 
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Part  III.  Now  if  we  grant  a  longer  Period  to 
our  Satisfaftions,  than  five  or  fix  to  one, 
our  very  Joys  would  pall  upon  the 
Senfe,  and  change  their  pleafing  Af¬ 
fections  into  fome  Degree  of  Pain  or 
Uneafinefs.  If  the  Pains,  or  thefe  gloo¬ 
my  Scenes  of  Nature,  were  longer  in 
their  Periods  than  what  we  have  here  gi¬ 
ven,  then  they  would  too  much  difeon- 
cert  the  Pleafures  themfelves,  that  is,  ren¬ 
der  the  Objeds  lefs  affeding. 

And  this  Calculation  of  Pleafures  and' 
Pains,  or  of  the  Goods  and  Evils  of 
Life,  I  look  upon  to  be  the  exadeft 
'  Medium,  in  order  to  render  our  Being 

compleatly  happy,  and  which  very  few 
enjoy :  For  I  do  not  remember,  that  a- 
mong  all  the  Numbers  of  my  Acquain¬ 
tance,  I  ever  convers'd  with  one  upon 
thefe  Points,  that  his  Satisfadions  and 
Pleafures  did  fcarce  over- balance  his  Dif- 
appointments,  Miferies,  and  Afflidions ; 
tho^  his  Affairs  were  under  the  bell  Ma¬ 
nagement,  and  bis  Circumliances  in  the 
moll  fiourilhing  Condition.  So  that  it  is 
not  the  external  Pomp  and  Affluence  of 
Fortune,  but  the  inward  Peace  and  Con¬ 
tentment  of  the  Mind,  that  mull  render 

the 
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the  Individual  compleatly  happy,  if  Chap.  3. 
ever  he  expefts  to  enjoy  the  BlelGngs  of 
a  peaceable  and  perfed  Tranquillity. 

What  the  Stoicks  meant  by  their 
Summum  Bonum^  I  am  not  able  to 
conceive ;  unlefs  it  was  a  pleafurable 
Life,  abftraded  from  all  Evil ;  \^hich 
is  a  State  rather  to  be  defir’d  than  en¬ 
joy'd,  and  which  is  impoffible,  in  the 
Nature  of  Things,  on  this  Side  Immor¬ 
tality. 

From  the  foregoing  Reafonings  on 
this  Subjeft,  it  clearly  appears,  that  moft 
of  our  Miferics  are  of  our  own  making; 
and  generally  arife  from  the  Paflions 
greatly  elevated  above  their  natural 
Standard. 

The  Caule  of  thefe  Elevations,  or 
exorbitant  Rifings  of  the  Paflions,  is 
owing  to  the  exorbitant  Impulfes  with 
which  the  fenfible  Fibres  ftrike  the  Seat 
of  the  common  Senlbrium,  whereby  the 
Inclinations  are  ftrongly  impelPd  to  di¬ 
vers  Objefts,  often  very  unfuitable  to 
our  St^te  and  Condition. 

%  a  The 
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Part  III.  The  Caufeof  thefe  violent  Impulfes 
arifes  from  an  irregular  Manner  of  Li¬ 
ving,  highly  contrary  to  the  Laws  of 
the  Cohftitution ;  and  which  inflame  the 
Blood,  fire  the  Paflions,  and  put  all  Na¬ 
ture  into  a  Ferment. 

So  that  the  firft  Step,  towards  lower¬ 
ing  the  Paflions,  Inclinations,  and  irre¬ 
gular  Appetites,  is  to  abate  of  our  Diet, 
which  will  lower  the  Blood’s  Motion, 
retard  the  Secretion  of  the  Spirits,  and 
confequently  lelfen  the  Impulfes  that 
the  Nerves  make  upon  the  common  Sen- 
forium. 

Upon  Things  being  thus  conduced 
in  the  Animal  OEconomy,  all  the  Fa¬ 
culties  will  fupport  their  proper  Adion, 
the  Motion  of  the  Paflions  will  be  lub- 
ordinate  to  the  Motions  of  the  Under- 
Handing  ;  and  the  Mind  it  felf  fteady, 
ferene,  and  calm,  in  the  moil  important 
Scenes  of  Life:  And  in  this  Tranquility 
confiils  the  true  Happinefi  of  human 
Life,  as  far  as  it  is  attainable  in  this  im- 
perfect  State  of  Nature. 

Te 
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To  conclude,  If  we  would  live  free  Chap.  4. 
from  the  Spleen  and  Vapours,  we  ought 
to  lubjeft  the  Condud:  of  the  Paflions  to 
the  fovereign  Power  of  the  Underftand- 
ing ;  and  never  too  anxioufly  purfue 
Objeds  that  may  give  us  too  great  Pain 
and  Uneafinefs,  or  that  are  out  of  our 
Reach  to  attain. 


CHAP.  IV, 

Of  the  ^Powers  of  Mufck  in  foothing 
the  Paffons^  and  allaying  the  Tem^ 
fefts  of  the  Sotil„  under  the  Spleen 
V ipottrsj  and  Hypochondriack  Melan-  . 
choly. 

IN  the  Firft  Part  of  this  Treatile  I 
lay  it  down  as  a  fundamental  Prin-» 
ciplc,  that  there  is  a  Connexion  between 
certain  Motions  of  the  Mind,  we  call 
Paflions,  and  certain  Motions  of  - the  Fi^ 
bres  of  the  Brain,  that  fupport  thefe 
Paffions ;  and  that  both  are  capable  of 
being  varied, exalted,  or  deprefs’d,  accord- 

Z  4  ingly 
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PARtllLIngly  as  the  Force  of  mulical  Sounds 
differently  influence  their  Motions. 

In  Mufick,  two  Things  are  to  be  con^ 
fider'd,  in  order  to  difcover  the  Changes 
made  in  the  Mind,  and  Motions  of  the 
animal  Fibres,  from  its  Influence  :  Firft, 
how  thefe  exquifitely  plealing  Senfa? 
tions,  it  communicates  to  the  Mind,  are 
produc’d,  from  the  Realbn  of  Sounds. 
Secondly,  how  the  Benefits  are  imparted 
to  the  Conftitution  of  the  animal  Fibres 
from  their  Force. 

I 

Of  the  Senti-  It  is  the  divine  ^lata*s  Opinion,  that 

Ancientfeonq  the  Charms  of  Mufick  has  as  great  an 

cerning  the  Influence  over  the  Mind,  as  the  Air  has 
PpwerofMu-  i  t>  j  j  i  t 

fick.  inRe-  over  the  Body  j  and  by  no  means  to  be 

hrmwiffir-  neglefted,  in  the  Cure  of  Difeafes, 
jnities.  where  the  Mind  is  equally  affefted  with 
the  Body :  And  as  Medicines  purge  the 
Body  of  thofc  groffer  Humours,  that 
clog  the  lels  noble  Organs ;  fo  Mufick 
purges  the  Soul  of  thofe  gloomy 
Thoughts  or  Paflions,  that,  if  fuffer’d 
to  continue,  will  weaken,  impair,  and 
difconcert  the  Exercife  of  its  nobleft  Fa¬ 
culties. 


CICERO 
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C I C  E  RO  alfo,  is  full  on  the  lame  Chap.  4. 
Subje£t,  in  his  fecond  Book  Legibus\ 
where,  treating  of  Mufick,  he  thus  ex- 
prelTes  himfelf;  Vix  diet  foteji^  quan-^ 
ta  Jit  vis  in  utramque  partem  \  namque 
^  incitat  languentes  languefacit  incir 
tatosj  ®  turn  remitt  it  Animos^^tm  com  ^ 
trahit.  .  * 

\ 

So  that,  by  all  Oblervations,  as  well 
i  ancient  as  modern,  it  appears,  that  Mu- 
I  lick  can  fo  irreliftibly  work  upon  the 
Paflions,  as  either  to  raile  the  dejected 
Ideas  of  the  Soul,  indulge  the  folemn 
composM  Frame  of  the  Spirits,  or  fink 
them  into  the  molt  abjed  and  melancholy 
Sadnels. 

I  Now  it  is  impoffible  to  conceive  how 
I  any  kind  of  Mufick  Ihould  ever  be  able 
to  alter  the  Mind,  or  its  Faculties,  in 
I  that  ftrange  Manner,  without  inferring 
Changes  in  the  Fibres  of  the  Brain  ;  un- 
lefs  there  were  a  Senfe  or  Reafon  in  the 
dilBFereat  Modulation  of  the  Sound, 

I  V  '  ^  » 

1 

i 

I 
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That* 
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Part  III. 


Hov7  Mufick 
produces  dif¬ 
ferent  Changes 
in  the  Organs 
of  the  Brain, 
and  coafc- 
quently  in  the 
Exercife  of 
the  intelledual 
Faculties, 


That,  in  order  to  produce  thefc  Chan¬ 
ges,  it  is  neceffary  that  the  ofcillatory 
Force  of  the  Air  Ihould  vibrate  againft 
the  Tympanum  of  the  Ear,  by  whofe 
Motion  thefe  fineft  Fibres  of  the  audi¬ 
tory  Nerve  are  affeded,  and  conliquent- 
ly  all  thpfe  Fibres  of  the  Brain  that  go 
to  the  forming  of  this  Nerve,  which  arp 
all  thofe  Fibres  of  the  Brain  where  the 
intelleftual  Faculties  have  their  imme¬ 
diate  Relidence. 


That  it  is  this  peculiar  Harmony, 
Confent,  and  Agreement,  between  the 
Motion  of  the  Sound,  the  Motion  of 
thofe  fine  Fibres  of  the  Brain,  and  the 
Perception  of  the  intelledual  Faculties, 
that  gives  us  thofe  exquifitely  pleafing 
Senfations,  that  fo  agreeably  affeft  us 
upon  the  hearing  of  a  well-played  Con- 
fort  j  for  there  is  a  natural  Agreement  in 
Harmony,  that  depends  on  the  regular 
Placing  of  the  Notes  in  Tune,  which  we 
call  Compofition  in  Mufick ;  and  which, 
were  it  mathematically  exad^  would 
excite  the  higheft,  intelledual  Plcafure, 
that  the  Mind  of  Man  is  capable  of  en¬ 
joying  from  Sound. 


That 
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That  the  Sound  itfelf,  abftrafted  from  Chap.  4. 
j  the  Force  dr  Motion,  if  that  were  polli- 
!  blc,  might  afford  to  the  Mind  the  fame 
agreeable  Satisfadions  without  the  Im- 
pulfe ;  that  is,  the  Sounds,  from  the  in- 
telledual  Principle  perceiving  their  A- 
greenient  or  Reafon,  would  be  able  to 
give  us  very  furprizing  Entertainments ; 
yet,  without  the  Motion,  they  could  not 
lb  irreiiftibly  affed  the  Paflions  in  that 
I  agreeable  Manner  they  do ;  becaufe  their 
!  Affedions  depend  on  the  Impulfes  of  the 
!  fine  Fibres  of  the  auditory  Nerve,  which 
moves  all  thofe  Points  of  the  Brain,  that 
aflift  the  Motions  of  the  Paflions. 


So  that,  according  to  this  mechanical 
Way  of  reafoning  upon  this  abftrufe 
:  Subjed,  it  clearly  appears,  that  the  rai- 
I  fing  or  deprefling  of  the  Paflions,  de¬ 
pends  on  the  Force  of  Sounds  raifing  or 
deprefling  the  Motions  of  the  Fibres  of 
the  Brain;  the  Pleafure  of  the  intellec¬ 
tual  Principle,  on  the  different  Modu¬ 
lation  of  the  Tune,  which  is  the  Senfe 
of  Sounds, 


Now 
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Part  III.  Now  as  it’  is  evident,  that  the  Spleen 
and  Vapours  arife  from  diforderly  Sallies 
of  the  Paffions,  inferrM  from  irregular 
Motions  of  the  animal  Fibres,  fo  it  fol¬ 
lows,  that  nothing  can  give  thofe  furpri- 
dng  Turns,  in  the  Cure,  as  Sounds  duly 
modulated  j  for  thefe  mufical  Sounds, 

.  confining  of  a  certain  Degree  of  Mo¬ 
tion,  Impulfe,  and  Realbn,  (being  con¬ 
vey’d  to  the  Seat  of  the  common  Senfo-^ 
rium)  neceflTarily  brace,  skrew  up,  and 
leftore  the  Machinul<e  of  the  fineft  Fi¬ 
bres  ;  alTwage  the  turbulent  Motions  of 
the  Paflions ;  and,  at  the  fame  Time, 
communicate  a  Ibvereign  Pleafiire  to  the 
Mind  itfelf  j  whereby  Ideas,  either  chear- 
ful,  gay,  and  enlivening ;  or  folemn, 
fad,  and  dejeiling,  are  ftruck  upon  the 
Soul,  or  at  leaft  its  principal  Faculties, 
according  to  the  different  Impulfe,  Rea-^ 
ion,  and  Modulation  of  the  Tune. 


And  we  are  credibly  informed,  from  the 
Records  of  Antiquity,  that  Mufick  has 
that  powerful  Influence  over  the  Paffions, 
as  well  as  intellectual  Faculties,  of  the 
Soul;  that  it  is  capable  of  producing 
the  mofl  confidcrable  Changes  in  animal 

Bodies  j 
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I  Bodies;  fb  that  the  moft  warlike  Difpo- Chap.  5^. 
I  litions ,  .  in  their  greatcft  Rage ,  have 
j  been  tun'd  into  Temper  ;  while,  on  the 
I  other  Hand,  the  moll  daftard,  cowardly 
I  Wretches,  by  its  Force,  have  been 
fpiritcd  up  to  undertake  the  moll 
bold,  daring,  and  adventurous  Enter- 
prizes. 


CHAP.  V. 


TraBical^Obfervations  concerning  the 
1^  Operation  of  fome  particular  Medi^ 
iJ  cines^  in  the  Spleen^  Vapours^  and 
^  Hypochondriack  Melancholy. 


U  T  Ibme,  perhaps,  may  lay,  that 
if  the  Spleen  and  Vapours  arife 
from  thefe  difordcrly  Sallies  of  the  Paf- 
lions,  and  if  Mufick  have  this  powerful 
Influence  in  alTwaging  thefe  Tumults, 
and  reftoring  the  contraftile  Powers  of 
the  animal  Fibres;  to  what  End  and 

Purpofe 


a 
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Part  III.  Parpofe  ferve  the  Preparations  of  Me-] 
dicines? 


To  this  I  anfwer,  To  very  good  Ends 
and  Purpofes  every  Way;  for  though 
the  Force  of  Sounds  have  this  Influence] 
inRettoring-  the  Texture  of  thefe  finefl:] 
Fibres  of  the  Brain,  that  immediately^ 
fupport  the  Adion  of  the  Palfions ;  yet 
the  Stomach,  the  Spleen,  and  other  in-| 
ferior  Organs  of  the  Habit,  demand  a 
coarfer  Treatment,  in  order  to  reftorc 
their  Fibres  to  a  regular  Standard.  1 


I  SHALL,  therefore,  in  this  Chapter,] 
proceed  to  take  into  Confideration,  the 
Nature  of  thofe  Medicines  moft  proper  j 
to  be  employ'd  in  thefe  Diford ers,  the! 
Manner  of  their  Operation,  the  Changes! 
and  Alterations  they  infer  in  thofe  groffer  j 
Organs,  in  ordet  to  compleat  a  fuccefsfulj 
Cure.  i 


Gf  Bleeding,  Now  though  Bleeding  be  a  Difchargc 

intheSpl^^^^'  highly  improper  under  moft  Kinds  ofl 
fplenetick  Affedions  ;  yet  in  biliofe  orli 
fanguine  Conftitutions,  in  Cafes  where|| 
Symptoms  of  a  plethorick  Dilpofitioni 
i  cxift,| 
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exift,  eight  or  ten  Ounces  may  fafely  Chap.  5. 
be  taken  away  with  Advantage  ;  though 
certainly  unlefs  manifeft  Indications  give 
fome  Tokens  or  Marks  of  its  Neceffity, 
it  is  a  Difcharge  leaft  of  all  to  be  in¬ 
dulge  in  the  Spleen  ;  for  it  weakens  the 
contractile  Force  of  the  Fibres,  lets  down 
their  Mdchinul^e  already  too  much  re¬ 
lax'd,  and  impairs  the  Motion  of  the  , 

Blood  and  Spirits.  However,  it  feems 
moft  particularly  indicated  in  convulfive 
Coughs,  in  fliarp,  acute  Pains,  that  of¬ 
ten  affeCt  vapourifli  Women  in  the  hyfte- 
rick  Cholick ;  And  in  thefe  Cafes  it 
ought  to  be  adminifter’d  in  the  Begin¬ 
ning,  not  when  Nature  is  almolt  funk, 
through  the. Violence  of  the  Difeafe. 


But  though  Bleeding  is  a  very  prcca- 
rious  Operation,  and  not  to  be  admi-  fe^s. 
nifter’d  without  good  Advice,  yet  Vo¬ 
mits  skilfully  manag'd,  are  the  moft  Ib- 
vereign  Remedies,  that  Nature  has  pro¬ 
vided  us  with  in  the  Republick  of  Phyfick, 
againft  the  Spleen.  Thefe  Medicines, 
from  the  advantageous  Situation  of  the 
Stomach,  give  a  confiderablc  Turn  to 
feveral  chronick  Difeafes  lodg'd  in  the 

lower 
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Part  III.  lower  Organs  of  the  Habit;  for  they 
pump  from  the  extremell  Parts  of  the 
Body,  thofe  Humours  that  cannot  fo 
cbmmodiouliy  be  difcharg’d  by  any  other 
Evacuation.  They  lhake  the  ftubborii 
Humours  impacted  in  the  Liings,  Sto¬ 
mach,  Spleen,  inteftines,  and  mefentery 
Glands,  refolve  the  Obllruftions  of  theit 
leveral  Fibres,  and,  by  their  Force  and 
Straining  in  the  Operatiolij  Very  much 
reftore  the  Machinula  of  the  over-re- 
lax’d  Fibres. 

But  thus  muchl  muft  confefs,that  Per- 
fons  of  biliofc  Conftitutions,  as  alfo,  thofe 
that  have  long  Necks,  ftrait  Chefts, 
and  fmall  Veins,  do  not  bear  the  EfFefls 
of  a  Vomit,  or  other  Medicine  that  may 
fubjeft  the  Body  to  a  harfli  or  violent 
Operation,  without  great  Emotion* 

Of  Purging  In  thefe  Cafes  we  tnuft  endeavour  to 

Medicines,  procure  the  Benefit  of  vomiting  Medi¬ 
cines,  by  thofe  that  work  by  Seige  or 
StooL  However,  great  Regard  muft  al¬ 
ways  be  had  to  the  different  Tempera¬ 
ture  of  the  Habit:  Hot,  dry,  and  bi- 
liofe  Conftitutions,  will  require  gentle,^ 

cooling, 
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cooling,  relaxing  Medicines,  and  fuch  Chap. 
as  may  check  the  over-violent,  con-  k-OTVJ 
traftile  Force  of  the  Fibres,  alTwage  the 
Heat  and  Motion  of  the  Juices,  and 
compofe  the  Hurry  and  Tumult  in  the 
feveral  Organs  of  the  animal  OEco- 
nomy,  for  which  End  and  Purpole,  I 
know  nothing  preferable  to  the  following. 


R:  EstraSf.  CaJJi(je  |i.  Crem»  Tart,  ^iii.  Sy\% 
Violar,  3vi.  m,f,  Bol,  capt.  Mane, 

In  fome  Cafes  of  the  Spleen,  the 
Epfom,^  or  Glauber  Salts,  prove  an  ex¬ 
cellent  Reniedy  to  cool  the  Body.  But 
if  the  Patient  be  of  a  fanguiae  Confti- 
tution,  that  is,  lefs  abounding  with  Bile 
or  Chpler,  then  the  following  will  be. 
preferable.  ^ 

I 

R  ToL  Sen,  5iii.  Rhaharb,  ji.  Sem,  F^nic. 
dale.  Rad,  Glyceriz,ana  3i.  coq,  in  Jjq, 
Font,  |vi.  ad  |iii.  colat,  cut  addc  Man, 
opt,  dif,  |i.  Aq,Cin,  fort,  Haujf, 


Or  in  Cafes  where  the  Habit  is  leis 
fanguine,  that  is,  more  abounding  with. 
Phlegm, 

\  r  • 


A  a 
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of  the  Spleen,  Vapours,  and 

R  Tiuifur.  Sacr.  5ii(5,  Syr.de  Spin.  Ceroin, 
IP,  m.f,  Hauji. 

But  in  cold,  phlegmatick  Confti- 
tutions,  where  the  Motions  are  greatly 
deprefs^d  beneath  the  Standard  of  Na¬ 
ture,  the  warmer  cordial  Purges  will 
be  the  moft  proper  Medicines  to  be 
given. 

R  EUx,  Salut.  |lip,  Syr,  de  Sptn„  Cervin^ 
Jvi.  vel  |i,  m.f,  Hatip,  vely 

R  Calomel,  gr,  xx^  ExtraSi,  Rud,  ^ilL  ex 
Duohus  ana  gr,  xvi.  m,f^  ^ilh  No.  J,, 
cap.  Mane  cum  Regimine. 

A  ND  thus,  by  varying  the  Preferip- 
tion,  according  as  the  Conftitution  dif¬ 
fers,  we  arrive  at  the  greateft  Certainty 
in  the  Application  of  Remedies:  And 
the  Reafon  why  purging  Medicines  Iq 
often  deceive  the  Expeftations  of  the 
Phyfician,  under  the  Spleen,  is  not  that 
they  are  improper  in  the  Difeafe  itfelf^ 
but  only  difagreeable  to  that  particular 
Conftitution* 

’C  '  '  ■  *  * 

And 
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And  I  have  known  my  felf,  a  purging  Chap. 
Medicine  run  off  from  the  Bowels,  and 
give  the  Patient  j  o  or  40  Stools, which  was 
intended,  by  the  Adminiftrator,  to  give 
not  above  three  or  four  ;  and  if  he  had 
eonfulted  the  Patient^s  Conftitution,  he 
might  eafily  have  difcover'd  the  Reafon 
why  that  Remedy  was  highly  improper 
for  him  under  theft  Circumftances. 

When  the  Juices  are  reduc’d  to 
their  juft  Standard  and  Quantity,  by  pro¬ 
per  Evacuations,  it  will  then  be  proper  to 
brace  the  Solids,  and  reftore  their  Ma^ 
ch'mula  ;  and  I  know  no  Remedies  in 
U Nature  that  perfect  this  Branch  of  Prac- 
v  tice  with  better  Succefs  than  Steel  Pre¬ 
parations,  the  Bark,  and  Chaly beat  Wa¬ 
ters.  Theft  arc  moft  proper  to  reftore 
the  impair’d  Digeftions  of  the  Stomach, 

Bowels,  and  Organ  of  the  Spleen:  But 
as  I  have  diftoinsM  of  theft  ft veral  Re¬ 
medies  with  feme  laudable  Exactnefs,  in 
my  Nevu  Method  of  Treating  Confump-^ 
tions^  lb  it  would  be  actnm  agere  for  jne 
to  enlarge  again  upon  them  in  this  Dii- 
courfce 


A  ^  ^ 


But 
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Pa  rtIII,  But  of  all  Medicines  in  the  Spleen,  I 

know  none  equal  or  fit  to  compare  with 
Md  Virtues  of  that  truly  noble  Drug  we  call  Opium* 
pium.  Refuge  in  all  Diftrefles  ;  it  gives 

Eafe  and  Relief  in  the  moll  torturing 
Pains,  and  when  all  other  Remedies  fail ; 
and  as  I  have  not  taken  Notice  of  its 
Operation  in  any  of  my  former  Works, 
lb  I  fhall  beg  the  Reader’s  Favour  to 
enlarge  a  little  upon  its  Virtues  in  this 
Place. 

Opium  is  a  Medicine  of  that  fingular 
Benefit,  under  the  Spleen,  that  in  fome 
Cafes  it  would  be  impoffible  to  procure 
any  Relief  without  it.  I  lhall  therefore 
endeavour,  as  briefly  as  I  can,  to  dif. 
cover  the  Nature  -of  its  Qualities,  from 
thofe  vifible  Effeds  we  generally  per¬ 
ceive  to  accompany  its  Operation. 

Of  its  Opera-  I  KNOW  it  is  the  Opinion  of  fomc, 
non  m  biiiofe  opiate  Medicines  raife  the  Contrac- 

Conftitutions,  •  c  c\  •  i  * 

and  its  caufing  tion  of  the  Solids,  accelerate  the  Circu- 
Sleep.  lation  of  the  Blood,  the  Secretion  of  the 

Spirits,  and  thin  the  Humours  ;  but  thefe 
Effeds  cannot  fo  properly  be  faid  to 
proceed  from  any  Qualities  of  the  Opiate, 
-  -  -  ^  •  imme-^ 
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immediately  afting  upon  the  Nerves,  as  Chap.  5. 
from  the  EfFeds  that  fucceed  its  Ope- 
ration;  for  by  relaxing  the  Fibres  of  the 
Brain  and  Nerves,  it  fets  their  Machi- 
nula  at  liich  a  Diftance  from  each  other, 
as  either  totally  deftroys  their  Senlations^ 
or  at  leaft  greatly  impairs  them ;  where¬ 
upon  it  comes  to  pals,  that  the  Percep¬ 
tions  are  intercepted  for  a  while,  and  a 
pleafing  Stupefadion  brought  on  upon  all 
the  Organs,  that  ferve  the  feveral  Senfes, 
which  Phaenomenon  we  call  Sleep. 

Now  in  all  Gales  of  Sleep,  the  Per- 
fpiration  is  confiderably  lelTen'd,  upon 
which  the  Heart  beats  with  a  ftronger 
"  Impulfe,  and  Relpiration  is  more  labo- 
rioufly  perform’d ;  which  EfFeds  may 
caufe  a  greater  Refolution  of  the  Jui¬ 
ces,  not  any  way  depending  on  the 
Dole  of  the  Opiate,  but  only  on  the 
Sleep  arifing  from  that  Dole. 

That  opiate  Medicines  retard  the  of  its  Effc^s 

Motion  of  the  Juices,  llacken  the  oo^aSons^ 
Secretions,  and  infer  a  Languor  upon  all 
the  Organs,  is  evident  from  their  EfFeds^ 
generally  obfervable  in  grofs,  corpulent 

A  a  j  Con- 
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Part  III.  Conftitutions,  or  Bodies  fubjeft  to  hu- 
moral  Coughs,  Afthma's,  ^c.  in  which 
Gales,  when  unskilfully  direfted,  they 
often  thicken  the  Juices  to  that  De¬ 
gree,  as  to  be  attended  with  Effefts  moft 
fatally  preternatural.  Thefe  Confequen- 
ces  enfue,  by  its  locking  up  the  Hu¬ 
mours  on  the  bronchial  Glands,  and  there¬ 
upon  choaking  the  Patient. 

From  thefe  Obfcrvations  on  its  known 
Effefts,  and  Qualities,  it  naturally 
follows ,  that  as  much  depends  on 
the  different  Texture  of  human  Bodies, 
as  any  Motions  in  the  Corpufcles  that 
compofe  that  Remedy :  And  this  appears 
evidently  clear,  from  the  contrary  Ef¬ 
fects  it  often  produces  in  different  Con- 
ftitutions,  and  in  the  fame  Conftitution 
at  different  Times. 

I  HAVE  known  a  well-adapted  Dole 
of  Opium,  or  its  Preparation,  caufe 
fweet  Slumbers,  and  agreeable  Reft,  to 
Ibme,  and  continual  Wakefnlnefs  to  o- 
thers,  a  Light-headednefs  to  a  third. 
This  fame  Remedy  has  causM  Sleep  at 
one  Time,  W akefulnefs  at  another,  and 

a 
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a  Delirium  the  third  Night,  in  the  fame  Chap.  5. 
Perfbil.  Thefe  Changes  could  not  hap- 
pen  from  any  Alterations  in  the  Corpuf- 
cics  of  the  Opium,  which  are  always  the 
fame,  but  from  an  Alteration  in  the  Mo¬ 
tions  of  the  Solids  and  Fluids,  which 
greatly  vary  in  different  Conftitutions, 
and  often  are  different,  at  divers  Times, 
in  the  fame  Individual  labouring  under 
the  fame  Difeafes. 

The  Neceffity  of  Opiates  appears  itioft  whence  th^ 
confpicuous ,  in  thofe  fharp  ^  cholicky  Tmiori 
Pains,  that  frequently  attend  hyfterick  « inJicaced^ 
Women  under  Fits  of  the  Vapours ;  they 
are  alfb  equally  neceffary  to  quiet  the 
exceflive  Difbrders  of  the  animal  Spirits, 
when  the  Patient  lies  whole  Nights  and 
Days  without  the  leaft  Inclination  to 
Humber.  In  thefe  Cafes  they  act  by  ful^ 
pending  the  Motions  of  the  nervous 
Fibres ;  this  Sufpenfion  arifes  from  the 
Machinula  of  thefe  Fibres  being  gene¬ 
rally  fet  at  too  great  a  Diftance  from  each 
other  ^  whereby  the  Impreflions  of  thofe 
painful  Senfations  cannot  reach  the  Seat 
of  the  common  Seoforium. 


3^0  Of  the  Spleen,  Vapoufs,  and 

Part  lit.’  To  conclude;  From  the  foregoing 
Realbnings  on  this  Subjeft,  it  clearly  ap¬ 
pears^  that  the  Operation  of  Opiate,  as 
well  as  all  other  Remedies,  are  relative 
to  the  Conftitution  of  animal  Bodies, 
which  is  the  Reafon  why  their  Effefts 
are  widely  different,  according  to  the 
natural,  different  State  of  the  Body,  ac¬ 
cording  to  the  different  Difeafe  the  Pa¬ 
tient  labours  under,  and  according  to 
the  Advances  that  Difeafe  has  made  on 
the  Conftitution;  all  which  Particulars, 
mightily  vary  the  Operation  of  this  moft 
excellent  Remedy.  So  that  it  always  de- 
'  inands  the  Afliftance  of  a  skilful  Phyfician 
to  preferibe  it  with  Safety  to  the  Patients 

wifie,  aiid  ever  a  Cordial  is  neceffary,  if 

Its  Influence  jg  allowable  for  Men  to  inter- 

on  human  Bo¬ 
dies.  mit  their  Cares,  by  chearing  the  Spirits 

with  a  Glafs  of  generous  Wine,  no  Time 
can  be  more  feafonable,  thanThat  wherein 
the  Mind  is  opprefs'd  with  Grief,  An¬ 
xiety,  and  almoft  overcome  with  De- 
Ipair.  Wine,  therefore,  is  not  only  per* 
mittable  in  the  Spleen,  but  the  Patient 
is  often  to  be  call’d  upon  to  relax  his 
Mind,  from  his  more  intenfe  Thoughts, 

loofen 
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loofen  his  Cares,  and  foften  his  more  Chap. 
gloomy^  melancholy  Honrs,  with  a  flow- 
ing  Glaft  of  this  mofl:  generous  Cordial; 

How  it  comes  to  have  this  Influence 
over  human  Nature,  may  be  worth  our 
!  while  here  to  examine* 

Wine  confifts  of  a  certain  Por¬ 
tion  of  fulphurous  Spirits  diflTolved 
in  a  pretty  large  Quantity  of  tarta- 
rous  Phlegm,  and  is  in  its  Action  con¬ 
trary  to  the  Operation  of  Opium,  tho* 
their  Effeds  be  pretty  nearly  the  fame : 

For  whereas  opiate  Preparations  relax  the 
Brain  and  Nerves,  already  too  much  re* 

I  laxM,  and  lets  down  the  Machinulie  of 
K  their  Fibres  beneath  their  Capacity  of 
Senfation;  Wine,  on  the  contrary,  if 
taken  in  a  large  Dole,  contradts  the  fore¬ 
going  Inftruments,  and  purfes  up  their 
too  lax  Machhiiila^  whereby  the  P'ibres 
are  incapable  of  conveying  thole  adlve 
Senfations  to  the  Brain  and  Scat  of  the 
common  Senlbrium :  However, both  Wine 
and  Opium  intercept  the  Senlations,  and 
infer  a  Stupor  upon  all  the  animal  Faculties. 

In  fhort,  I  am  not  at  all  furpriz'd  at 
thole  extravagant  Encomiums  that  the 

Poets 
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Part  III.  Poets  generally  compliment  this  moft  e5t- 
hilerating  Juice  with  ;  becaiife  it  is  a  moft 
/  fovereign  Solace  againft  the  moft  gloomy 
Scenes  and  Miferies  of  Life:  It  is  be¬ 
fore  Opium,  and  all  the  other  Remedies 
ever  yet  difcover’d  to  Mankind  ;  and 
will  perform  every  thing  that  Opium  cart 
do,  and  more  effedually,  if  the  Dofe  is 
but  large  enough,  often  repeated,  and 
the  Patient  was  not  too  indulgent  in  its 
exceflive  Ufe  before* 

But  this  I  muft  obferVe,  that,  like  all 
"  other  Remedies  of  excellent  Efficacy,  if 
indifcreetly  us’d,  it  becomes  pernicious, 
and  {bmetimes  fatal,  in  its  Effeds ;  but 
then  is  not  Opium  attended  with  the 
fame  dangerous  Confequences  ?  Proffer 
Alpimis  relates  of  Opium,that  thole  that 
accuftom  themfelves  to  its  liberal  Ufe, 
appear  always  drunken,  fbttilh,  and  co- 
matofe ;  they  are  ftupid,  inconftant,  and 
fo  light  in  Temper,  that  few  People  care 
to  converfe  with  them :  All  of  which 
Effeds,  are  plainly  vifible  in  Wine,  when 
indulg’d  to  Extreams.  So  that  Wine, 
rightly  adapted  to  the  peculiar  Genius 
and  Temperament  of  the  Patient,  is  one 

of 
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of  the  moft  generous  Remedies  that  can  Chap.  5. 
be  adminifter’d  under  the  Spleen,  Va- 
pours,  and  Hypochondriack  Melancholy. 

For  as,  in  thefe  Diforders,  the  Nerves  are 
let  down  beneath  their  natural  Standard, 
fo  it  braces  their  oyer-lax  Texture, 
ferews  up  their  Fibres,  and  brings  their 
Machhtula  into  clofer  Contads  with  each 
other,  whereby  the  Mind  ads  with  great¬ 
er  Steadinefi,  Refolution,  and  Vigour. 


CHAP.  VI. 

Of  the  Cure  of  the  Spleen. 

HAving  in  the  foregoing  Chapter 
proceeded  to  lay  before  the  Rea¬ 
der  leveral  pradical  Obfervations  con¬ 
cerning  the  Operation  of  divers  Medi¬ 
cines,  I  fhall  now  go  on  to  make  the  par¬ 
ticular  Application  of  thole  pradical  Ob¬ 
fervations,  to  the  feveral  Stages  of  the 
Spleen,  Vapours,  and  Hypochondriack 
Melancholy. 


The 
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PartTTI.  The  Phyfician  therefore,  when  he  goes 
upon  the  Cure  of  the  Spleen,  ought  to 
be  highly  careful,  that  he  duly  weigh 
all  the  prefent  impending  Symptoms,  the 
Degrees  of  the  Difeafc,  and  the  Advan¬ 
ces  it  has  made  )  and  if  upon  Enquiry 
he  perceives  it  only  a  Beginning,  his 
Task  will  be  fb  much  the  lefs  difficult: 
For  nothing  is  more  eafy  than  to  relieve 
the  Spleen  in  itsfirft  Beginning,  nothing 
more  hard  than  to  cure  it  when  c  on  film' 

Of  the  parti-  ..  The  Indications  of  Cure,  therefore, 

tbnl^of  Cure.  different  Ha- 

.  bits ;  which  again  will  vary  mightily, 

according  to  the  different  Caufe  that 
ftruck  the  Diftafe  upon  the  Organs,  ac¬ 
cording  to  the  different  Parts  of  the  Bo* 
dy  it  is  feated  in,  and  according  to  the 
Advances  it  has  made  upon  the  Confti- 
tution. 

Now,  as  the  Machinula  of  the  Fibres 
are  always  relax’d  under  the  Spleen, 
whereby  their  Adions  and  Senfations  are 
impair'd,  it  neceffarily  follows,  that  in 
order  to  reftore  thefo  impair'd  Organs, 
we  muff  endeavour  to  reftore  the  proper 

Elaf- 
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Elafticity  of  the  Fibres,  which  will  de-  Chap.  6. 
mand  the  fevcral  Indications  following. 

Firft,  To  take  care  to  difcharge  the 
Body  of  thofe  grofs  Humours,  that,  thrq^ 
a  Languidnefi  in  the  fecretory  Glands^ 
are  lodg'd  upon  the  Fibres.  Secondly, 

To  refolve  the  Obftrudions  of  the  Spi¬ 
rits,  Nerves,  and  circulating  Fluids.  And 
lallly,  To  rellore  the  impair’d  Tone  of 
the  Brain  and  feveral  Organs,  whereby 
the  intelledual  Faculties  may  a£l  with 
Steadinefs,  Refolution,  and  Vigour. 


As  to  the  firft  curative  Indication,  it  The  firft  cu- 
is  a  Point  that  deferves  very  great  Confi- 
deration  ;  for  the  Evacuations  muft  vary, 
as  I  obferv’d  before,  according  to  the 
different  Temperature  of  the  Solids.  If 
the  Patient  be  of  a  hot,  biliofe  Confti- 
tution,  I  generally  advife  him  to  lofc 
ten  Ounces  of  Blood  ;  which  Difcharge 
gives  a  greater  Freedom  for  the  remaining 
Quantity  to  play. 


After  Bleeding,  if  the  Body  be  very 
coftive,  I  preferibe  the  following  Gly- 
fter.  .  ^  '  ■ 
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Pa  RT  III.  R  DecoSf.  Com,  pro  Enemat,  |xii.  Mel,  Vh 

olar^  |ii.  EJe0,  Lenit,  |ip,  SaL  Gem, 
jiii.  m,f.  Enema, 

After  which,  he  may,  the  next 
Morning,  take  the  following  purging 
Draught. 

R  Fol,  Sen,  jiii.  Rhaharh,  5(5,  Sem,  F^nic, 
dtilc,  5i.  Coq,  in  jiq.  Font.  |vi.  ad  |ui. 
Col,  cutadde  Man^  opt,  |i(5,  j^q^  ^eon^ 
C,  1(5,  m,f,  Haujl, 

But  if  the  Patient  be  of  a  phlegm a- 
tick  Conftitution,  that  is,  if  his  Solids 
be  lefs  elaftick,  or  (pringy,  which  is  al¬ 
ways  difcoverable  from  the  Beating  of  the 
Pulfe,  and  other  concurring  Symptoms, 
that  affeft  the  Habit,  I  then  omit  Bleeds 
ing,  and  inftead  of  Purging,  prefcribe 
the  following  Vomit. 

R  Rad,  Ipocacuhan,  3i.  Jq,  LaSl,  Ahx„ 
3i(5,  Oximel,  Scillit,  |i.  Jq,  ^eon,  C,  |(5, 
m,  f.  Hati/i,  capt,  Hora  vel  Sta^veJ^ 
peri  fuperbib,  copiofc  Jeri  laBis  vin,  ca^ 
narin,  alterati. 

And,  to  compofe  his  Spirits,  after  the 
Operation  is  over,  I  generally  prefcribe 
the  following  Potyder  and  Draught. 

'  ?  R 
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jR^  ^ulv.  e  CheL  69.  C  9i.  Croc.  ^ulv.  Sal.  Chap. 6. 
voLSuccith  ana  gr.  iii.  m.  f.  pulv.  capt, 
bora  Som.fuperhi  bend.  Hatiji.  feq. 

jlq.  Cera/.  Nig.  '^x^yAq.  ^eon.  C|i.  Syr. 

Crocin.  Jiii, Laud.Liq.gutU  yix.m.f. Haujf. 

But  if  Bleeding  be  judg’d  abfblutely 
neceffary  from  the  Heavinels  of  the 
Head,  and  a  Stupor  upon  the  Brain, 
which  do  not  give  way  upon  the  Admi- 
niftration  of  the  foregoing  Vomit,  nor 
that  repeated ;  I  then  immediately  order 
Blood  to  be  extraded  by  eupping  with 
Scarrification ,  which  often  gives  great 
Relief  under  this  Symptom  :  And  if  the 
Spirits  flag,  let  a  good  Blifter  be  apply ’d 
between  the  Shoulders.  Thefe  are  Dif. 
charges  abfblutely  neceflary,  where  we 
would  fucceed  in  a  Cure  fupported  upon 
rational  Principles, 


In  relation  to  the  fecond  curative  In-  q£  thefecond 
dication,  as  the  Cohefions  of  the  Blood  curative indi- 

.  1  T  *  *  1  Ti  *  * 

and  other  Juices,  m  the  Joeginning  or 
the  Spleen,  arc  only  forming  themfelves 
upon  the  Habit,  fo  Ample,  eafy  Medi¬ 
cines  will  be  fufficient  to  remove  their 
Obftrudionso  Small  Quantities  of  Steel 

»  ,  \  '  r  <  X  (-4  .,*>j  .  m  1 

joyn’^ 
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Part  III.  join'd  with  Aromaticks,  in  Conjun£Hon 
‘WOTVJ  with  Blifters,  will  anfwer  the  End  of  a 
Cure  much  better, than  a  pompous  Shew 
of  doing  a  great  deal  more  than  is  really 
neceJpTary  ^  much  of  which  is  often  nqthing 
to  the  Purpofe  ;  for  where  Nature  is  very 
much  funk,  and  the  Solids  deprefsM  be¬ 
neath  their  natural  Standard, there  thePhy- 
lician  is  to  aflift  her,  in  reducing  thefe  fc- 
veral  Organs  within  their  proper  Sphere 
of  Adion  again;  and  he  is  the  only 
Perlbn  capable  of  judging  how  much 
they  are  deprefi^d,  and  what  Fcurce  will 
be  neceflary  to  feftore  them  again  to 
their  proper  Standard.  Thefe  feveral 
Parts  he  may  eafily  learn,  both  from  the 
impending  Symptoms,  the  Complaints 
of  the  Patient,  and  the  Appearance  of 
Things  as  they  are  conduded  in  the  Ani^ 
mal  OEconomy  ;  and  as  the  Stomach  is 
the  firft  Bowel  that  generally  fuffers  un¬ 
der  the  Spleen,  fo  great  Regard  muft  al¬ 
ways  be  paid  to  thoft  Medicines  that  af- 
fift  in  reftoring  the  impaired  Force  of  its 
Fibres. 

R  Conferv,  jibjinth.  Rom,  Flav,  Amant^ 

^  3vi.  ^tdv,  Ari  Comp,  Jiii.  Spec.  DiamhJ 
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Jlne  od.  5i.  Ruhigiti.  Per.  jiii.  cam  q,/.  Chap.  6. 
Syr,  ^apav,  erratic,  m,  EleSt,  capt,  quant,  Vi^’VVJ^ 
Nuc,  jugland,  omni  Mane  hora  4/^,  ^0- 
merid,  S  hora  Som,  fuperh,  Haiiji,  feq. 


R  Jlbjinth,  Roman,  M,  i.  Summit,  Ahrotan, 
Cardamom,  minor,  Coriand,  ana 
Rad,  Gent,  ji.  Coq,  in  Aq,  Font,M, 
ad  |xii.  Colat, 

Be  Colatur,  |u.  Vin.  Chalyh,  Jii.  Aq,  ^eon,, 
C,  1(5,  m,f,  Hauji, 

I  always  at  Night  take  care  to  lecurc 
the  Tranquility  of  the  Spirits  by  gentle 
Opiates  ;  becaufe  the  Patient,  under  the 
Spleen,  is  very  apt  to  be  affeSed  with 
Wakefulnefi. 

Be  Aq,  haB,  |i(5,  Aq,  ^eon,  C,  |(5,  Spt, 
Lavend,  compt,  ji.  Syr,  ^  Mecon,  |i.  i7i,f, 
Hauji.  capt,  omni  NoBe  Hora  foj?i,  vely 

R  ExtraB,'Thehaic,gr.  i^JTheriac,  Androm, 
9i.  m,f,  Bol,  capt,  hora  fom,  cum  Hauji ^ 
Aq,Font,^  vin,  all? ,  mont,  ana  part, equal. 

This  Method  of  treating  the  Patient, 
I  find  always  to  anfwer  in  the  Begin¬ 
ning  of  the  Spleen,  and  while  the  Difeafe 
is  recent ;  but  when  it  has  been  of  any 

B  b  conli- 
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Pa  RT  III.  confiderable*  Standing,  and  the  Solids  arc 
greatly  impairM,  I  find  it  then  neceffary  to 
employ  more  confiderable  Forces,  in  or-* 
der  to  overcome  the  Stubbornnefs  of 
fome  fplenetick  Symptoms.  In  this  Cafe 
I  generally  find  great  Relief  given  from 
the  following  Medicines,  efpecially  if  the 
Patient  be  of  a  dull,  heavy,  phlegma- 
tick  Conftitution. 

R:  Calomeh  3i.  Rud^  ^ilL  Coch» 

minor,  ana gr,  xvi.  oLFanic.  dulc.gttA. 
f  N  5.  cap.  Mane  cum  regimine 
repet.,  pro  re  nata. 

R  j4q.-  Ceraford  Nig.  |ip,  ^eon.  C. 
Laud.  Lond.  gr.  iip,  Spt.  Sal.  voL  oLgtU 
XX.  Syr.  Garioph.  Jiii.  m.f.  Hauji.  capt. 
Joora  fom. 

R  Conferv.  Anthos  |l.  Cochlear.  Hort.  Jvi. 
Cinnah.Nativ.^^jFlor.  Sulph.  '^W^^Specier* 
diamhr.  fme^  od.  ^i(3,  cum  q.  f.  Syr.  de 
Chalyh.  m.EleB. Molle  capt.  Eluant. Nuc. 
Mofehat.  horis  tribus  medicinalibus 
per  bib.  Cochlear.  %»feq. 

R  Aq.  Cerafor.  Nig.  |vi.  Aq.  ^eon.  compt. 
Raphan.  compt.  ana  |iii.  Syr.de  $que  Radr 
dbiis  p^ySpt.  Nitr.  duk.  Julap. 


When 


/ 


When  the  Spleen  arifes  from  a  Sup-  Chap.  6. 
preffion  of  the  Hemorrhoides,  vulgarly 
call’d  the  Piles,  or  any  other  culloniary 

’  Evacuation,  we  mull  by  all  Means  en¬ 
deavour  to  recover  that  Difcharge.  In 
this  Gale,  I  know  nothing  that  gives 
more  immediate  Relief,  than  Leaches  ap- 
ply’d  to  the  hemorrhoidal  Veins,  which 
quickly  difpofe  them  to  a  plentiful  Run¬ 
ning  ;  and  this  more  elpecially  happens, 
if  the  Patient  fits  over  a  VelTel  of  warm 
Watery  and  as  the  Foeces  of  the  Bowels 
are  generally  hard,  and  the  Body  coftive, 
lb  the  following  will  be  admirably  pro¬ 
per,  both  to  relax  the  Inteftines,  foften 
the  Excrements,  and  give  them  an  eafy 
Difcharge  in  foft,  figur’d  Stools. 

y 

R  0/.  Jlmigd*  dulc.  |iip,  Syr.  Violat.  |ii. 

Flor.  Sulpb.  5ii.  m.  /.  Lin0.  capt.  Cocb^ 
leare  i.  Sta^  quaque  bora  veh 

R  E:Atra5f.  Cajfflie  |ip,  CaloineL  9i(3,  ol. 

Anif.  gt.  iii.  Crem.  Tart.  m.  EleB. 
capt.  (^imnUtat.  Nuc.  Mofebat.  ter  in 
feptimana  faperhih.  LaBis. 


Hitherto  we  have  purfu’d  thofc  cu-  oftheiaft  cu^ 
ratiye  Indications,  that  for vc  to  clear  the 

B  b  ^  firft 
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Part  III.  firfl:  Paffages,  to  refolve  the  Obftruftions 
that  clog  the  Wheels  of  the  circulating 
Fluids,  and  reftore  the  impair^  Force 
of  the  arterial  Solids. 

The  next  Pointy  that  comes  under 
Confideration,  is,  to  difcover  how  we 
may  fafely  refolve  the  Obftruftions  of  the 
Brain,  and  reftore  its  Fibres,  whereby 
the  intelledual  Faculties  will  be  enabled 
to  aft  with  Steadinefi,  Refolution,  and 
.Vigour. 

In  this  Caft,  I  know  nothing  prefer¬ 
able  to  the  following  Prefcription. 

R  Gum,  Ammoniac, '^n.CaJtor,  Kuf,  Specter, 
Diamh,  fme  od,  ana  Ji.  Millepcd,  pptt, 
Sal,  Vol.fuccin,  ana  3ii.  Croc,  ^ulv,  5(5^ 
Balf,  ^erti,  gt,  xx.  cum  q,f,  Syr,  de  Cha^ 
lyh,  m>f  ^ill.  ^  5i«  x.  capt,  9,  vel  4, 
mane  hora  fom,  fuperhih.  Cochlear,  6, 

Vin.  Viper  in,  tfei,  Spt,Sal,  Armoniac,  Jip, 
m,  yulap. 

These  Medicines  not  only  refolve  the 
Obftruftions,  that  embarrafs  the  Fibres 

that 
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that  compofe  the  whole  Syftem  of  the  Chap,  5, 
I  Brain,,  but  they  fcower  its  Glands  of 
thofe  viftid  CorpufcleSjthat  flick  in  their 
Orifices,  and  render  the  Secretions  of  the 
Spirits  flower,  than  is  confiflent  with  a 
regular  Motion. 

As  foon  as  the  Patient  is  recover’d  in 
ibme  meafure  from  his  Preflure,  I  always 
ad  vile  him  to  drink  either  the  Wa¬ 
ters,  xh^Spaw  Waters,  or  the  Clermont 
Waters  ;  thefe  mull  be  regulated  accor¬ 
ding  to  the  different  Conflitutions  we  have 
to  deal  with.  In  fome  Gales,  I  prefer  a 
Courle  of  the  chalibeat  Waters  o^Tun^ 
bridgCj  Ijlingtofiy  or  Hampjieady  before 
them  all ;  elpecially  if  the  Conflitution  be 
highly  fcorbutick,  which,  if  he  is  regu¬ 
lar  in  his  Exercife  and  Manner  of  Diet, 
will  mightily  avail  in  confirming  a  found 
Habit  of  both  Body  and  Min'd. 


B  b  5  CHAP, 
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Part  III. 

sy\r\j 

CHAP.  VII. 

Of  the  Cure  of  the  Vapours  and  Hyf 

terick  Fits, 

TO  cure  the  Vapours,  is  to  prevent 
the  Return  of  the  Fits ;  and  as 
this  Difeafe  is  moll  incident  to  afFe£l  the 
fair  Sex,  lb  I  fliall  conlider  the  peculiar 
Indications  moll  proper  to  relieve  its 
Symptoms  in  Women  labouring  under 
their  Tyranny.  I  know  that  in  appealing 
the  Symptoms  of  the  hyllerick  Paro. 
Howto  ma-  xifm,  cfpecially  in  the  ftruggling Fits,  a 
t^nt  many  Remedies  are  generally  recom- 

mended  by  the  By-Standers  j  fuch  as  llrid 
and  painful  Ligatures  to  divers  Parts  of  the 
Body,  the  Violent  opening  the  Hands, 
twining  or  twining  of  the  Fingers,  hold¬ 
ing  llinking  Things  to  the  Nole, 
whereby  they  endeavour  to  facilitate  the 
Periods  of  the  Fits.  But  I  mull  con- 
fefs,  I  never  could  perceive  the  leall  Be¬ 
nefit  from  thele  antiquated  Fooleries: 
nor  is  it  poffible  there  Ihou'^d;  for  the 
Fits  being  excited  to  fling  off  a  Load 
oppreffive  to  the  Conftitution,  how  is  it 
poffible  to  relieve  the  Fits  before  Nature 
has  done  her  Work,  in  removing  the  im- 

'  '  media^^ 
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mediate  Caufo.  All^  that,  in  thefe  Ca-  Chap.  7. 
Ics  ought  to  be  done,  is,  to  take  care 
I  the  Motions  of  her  Limbs  be  fo  manag'd, 
that  Ihe  do  not  injure  herlelf  with  the  Vi¬ 
olence  of  her  Struggles  ;  for  what  Oc- 
cafion  is  there  for  prefcribing  of  Medi¬ 
cines,  when  the  Fits  will  be  oyer  in  a 
'Ihort  Time  of  themfelyes. 

As  foon  as  eyer  the  leaft  Remillion 
pffers,  I  always  prefcribe  the  following 

^  ^  R:  Font,  ftp,  Syr,  Violarl^'^u  Laud,  Li-^ 

-  quid,  gtt,  XX,  Spt,  Vitriol,  git,  xxY,  m,  f, 

:  .  Haujt,  quamprimum  propinandus^ 

In  the  Cure  we  ought  to  yary  the 
Preforiptibn,  according  to  the  different 
Conftitution  of  the  Patient,  and  the  dif. 
ferent  Parts  affeded.  If  the  Difeafe  a- 
rifes  from  Obllrudions  of  the  Womb, 
which  indicate  the  Fibres  of  the  Matrix,  / 

too  weak  to  help  forwards  the  menftrual 
Difcharge;  and  if  a  Plethora  appear  in 
the  Vcffels,  twitching  Pains  affecl  the 
Head,  a  Swimming,  Giddinefi,  and  o- 
ther  Symptoms,  the  Brain,  fure  Atten- 
d^ts  on  Obftrudions;  I  think  it  will 

B  b  ^  nQ£ 
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Part  III.  not  be  improper  if  the  Patient  lofe  ten 
or  twelve  Ounces  of  Blood,  which  will 
take  off  from  the  Fulnefs  of  the  VelTels, 
whereby  there  will  be  more  Room  for 
the  remaining  Quantity  to  play,  upon 
which  it  will  excite  a  confiderable  great¬ 
er  Impulfe  in  its  Defccnt  upon  the  ob- 
ftrufted  Veffels  of  the  Matrix,  in  order 
to  give  a  Freedom  to  the  menftrual  DiC* 
charge. 

Akd  here  I  think  proper,  once  for  all, 
to  obferve,  that  Bleeding  in  all  Iplenetick 
Difeafes,  is  as  much  to  be  determin’d 
from  the  particular  Indications  of  the 
Conftitution,  as  any  infeparable  Symp¬ 
toms  of  the  Difeafe. 

After  Bleeding,  if  the  Patient  be 
fubjeft  to  Reachings,  I  think  it  not  im¬ 
proper  to  preferibe  a  Vomit,  in  order  to 
diflodge  the  Stomach  of  thofe  phlegma- 
tick  Humours ,  the  Caufe  of  Indi- 
geftion :  But  this  I  muft  obferve,  that 
the  Phyfician  Ihould  be  highly  careful 
that  none  but  thofe  of  the  mildeft  Ope¬ 
ration  be  given  to  Women  of  weakly 
Conftitutions.  For  my  own  Part,  I  ne¬ 
ver  venture  further  than  the  Indian  Root 
Oximel  SciL  or  SaL  VitrioL  as  the 

gentleft 
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gentlell  of  this  Clafs  of  Medicines  ;  and  Chap.  7. 
thefe  I  often  order  to  be  repeated  at  pro- 
per  Intervals,  as  Occafion  requires,  with 
happy  Succefi. 

But  if  Vomits  are  judged  unfafe  Me¬ 
dicines,  from  any  Contra-indications,  wc 
mull  then  attempt  to  difcharge  this  Load 
of  Phlegm  by  Laxatives,  that  may^clear 
the  firft  Paflages  of  thofevitious  Contents. 

R:  ^inB,  Sacr.  |ii|5,  Syr.  dc  Spin.  Carvin. 

IP,  Sal.  Vol.  ol.  gtt.  XX.  m.f. 

This  Draught  thus  cljncumllantiated, 
helps  to  move  off  thofe  fluggilh  Hu¬ 
mours  that  by  a  colder  Purge  would 
fcarce  be  effefted ;  and  in  hot  and  dry 
Habits  we  have  Medicines  that  are  cold 
and  ftimulating,  or  at  leaft  produce  thofe 
Effefts,  in  order  to  affift  the  Contra£lion 
of  the  Solids  to  difcharge  thefe  Humours, 

Of  thefe  kind  of  Medicines  are  the 
fom  Salts,,  and  purging  Waters. 

After  we  have  proceeded  thus  far, 
we  mull  go  on  to  affift  the  circulating 
Fluids  with  phalibeat  Pi;eparations. 
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Part  III.  R:  Conferv,  Flav^  Aurant,  Nuc.  MofchaU 

Cond.  Citr.  cond,  ana  Jvi.  Spec,  Diamh 
fine  od*  '^i^yChel,  Canc.pptt.  oc,  canc,  pptL 
>  ana  5! (5 ,  Chalyh.  fimpli  citer  pptt,  Jiii,  cum 

q,  f,  Syr,  e  Cortic,  Citr,  m,  Ele6f,''  Molh 
capt,  (^luantitat,  nuc,Mofchat,  ^hushoris 
medmnalibiis^fuperhih.  Cochlear, 

R  Aq.  Cerafor,  Nig,  |iv.  Aq,  ^uleg, 

Aq,  Hyjleric,  Tin6f,  Cafior,  jiii 
Sachar,  Alhifi'^n,  m,f,  Julap, 


R  Aq.  Ceraf,  Nig.  |ii.  Aq.^Bryon.  compU 
5ii.  Syr.  e  Mecon.  |i.  Spt.  Lavend.  C.^u 
m.f.  Hauji,  capt.  omni' No  SI.  hora  fom. 


AppUc.  Emplajl.  Epifpaji,  amplum  Acre 
NuchiC  duo  alia  internis  Brachiis  to'^ 
tidem  internis  crurihus  fipatio  inters 
viifio. 

And  then  to  relieve  and  ftrengthen 
the  Brain,  I  would  advifc  the  follow- 
ing. 


R  Galhan.  Col.  foetid,  ^i.Rad, 

Zedoar.  9ii.  Sal,  Vol.  fuc,  Balfi 
^erti  9i.  cum  q.  f.  Syr.  de  Chalyh,  m, 
^ill.  capt.  ^tr,  vel  <^qiie^  Mane 
Mora  fom.  cum  Cochlear,  e^tr.  Alicujtis  ffu^ 
]ap^ 


But 
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But  here  I  muft"beg  Leave  to  ob-  Chap.  7. 
ferve,  that  volatile  Salts  and  Spirits,  in 
many  Cafes  of  convulfive  Difeafes,  are 
very  improper  Remedies.  They  are  fo 
in  all  biliofe  Conftitutions,  where  the 
!  Nerves,  through  an  over-great  Contrac- 
‘  tion  of  their  Machinulie ^  are  naturally 
lb  eager,  that  the  leaft  fudden  Surprize, 

Impulfe,  or  PalGon,  lhall  readily  dilpoie 
them  to  Spafms,  Tremor^,  or  hyfterick 
Fits.  And  as  thefe  Diforders  arife  from 
the  Machinula  of  the  Fibres,  being  natu¬ 
rally  too  much  pursM  up  ^  fo  thefe  Salts, 
inftead  of  allaying,  very  often  increafe 
ihofe  Startings  and  irregular  Motions  of 
'  theMufcles  and  Tendons,  through  their 
exceffive  Heat,  and  ftimulating  Qualities. 

They  bell  agree  in  grofs,  corpulent  Wo¬ 
men,  ill  heavy,  phlegmatick  Conftitu- 
tions,  where  the  Blood  moves  flowly  in 
the  Velfels,  its  Corpufoles  are  extreme¬ 
ly  vifeid,  and  ftrongly  attrafted  to  each 
other  ;  and  for  Ais  Reafon  thefo  Salts 
are  highly  lerviceable  in  palfical  Affec¬ 
tions,  where  the  Senfations  and  Motions 
of  the  feyeral  Members  are  in  fome 
meafure  deadeiiM,  and  want  informiti^ 
from  a  Courfe  of  generoiik  Medicines. 


i5?o  Of  the  Spleen^;  Vapours,  an  A 

Part  III.  If,  notwithftanding  all  that  has  been 
done,  the  Fits  return,  we  muft  have  re- 
courfe  to  the  Cortex  ^eru^  upon  the  next 
Intermiflion ;  and  I  have  known  great 
Relief  given  from  the  following. 

R  Conferv,  Kut,  |i.  Confer v*  flnth* 
Cortic.  ^entr  5vi.  Cortic.  Winter^  5iii« 
cum  q.  f  Syr,  Garioph.  m,  EleB,  capt, 
Qmnt,  Nuc.  Jugland.  6ta^  quaquehora 
fuperhih  Hat^,  feq, 

R  Cortic.  ^eru  |p,  flor,  ChamomeJ,  i. 
Cochinel,  5ip,  coq,  in  Aq,  Font,  tbip,  ad 
|xii.  col. 

R  Col.  |ii.  Vin.  Chalyh.  Jiii.  Spt.  Lavend^ 
C.  ji,  m,  f,  Hauji. 

oftheManage-  These  are  the  moft  fovereign  Kernel 

^[nfurpits!  ^  think  proper  in  this  Cafe. 

But  not  lb  muft  we  attack  thofe  hyf- 
terick  Fits  attended  with  great  Pains ; 
thefe  demand  immediate  Alfiftance,  and 
Opiates  will  afford  the  moft  fovereign 
Relief  under  thefe  Circumftances. 

I 

In  that  moft  inexpreflible  Torture, 
call’d  the  hyftcrick  Cholick,  I  have 

known 


I 
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known  the  following  give  immediate  Re-  Chap.  7. 
lief. 


Mit,  Safjgl  e  Bracbio  ad  |xii.  quanipri-^ 
mum. 

R:  ^ilh  €s,  2buSj  gr.  xxvi.  Calomel,  3i. 
0/,  Garioph.  gtt.  vi.  EsctraSf,  Tjoehaic, 
gr,  iii.  m,  f.  ^ill,  capt.  quamprlmmn 
fuperhih  Hauji,  feq. 

R  j4q.  ^ukg.  |i.  jlq,  ^eon,  C.  Jvi. 

Croc,  Balfam,  jiii.  m,  f  haujf. 

In  fome  Cafes,  where  this  moft  infuC- 
ferable  Pain  has  been  lodged  in  the  Crown 
of  the  Head,- 1  have  known  the  follow¬ 
ing,  to  bathe  the  Temples,  of  great 
Efficacy, 

R  Spt,  haven d,  C  |ip,  Spt,  Sal,  Jlrmo^i, 
IP,  Spt,  Vin,  Camphorat,‘^^,m,f,mii^ty 

I 

And  immediately,  to  relieve  the  Brain 
and  Parts  affected,  adminifter  the  follow* 
ing. 

R  Camphor,  3i.  ConfeSl,  BJoaleian,  31  p. 
Laud,  Lond,  gr,  iii.  ?ni  f,  Bol,  capt, 
quamprimum  fuperhih,  Hauf,  Julap, 
feq. 

R 
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Part  III.  Rc  Ceraf.  Nig.  ^vi.  jlq.  Bryofi,  C: 

liii,  Marg.  pptt.  Sachar.  Albt[J\ 
^iii.  Sak  voh  ok  5^*  capu 

Cochlear,  iv.  cum  Bok  in  Languorihus. 

AppUc.EmplaJi,  Epifpajiic.  amplum  ^  Acre 
Nuch<^  S  duo  alia  pone  Aures, 

/ 

And  in  cafe  the  Pain  remit  not,  let 
Leaches  be  applyM  to  the  Veins,  as  near 
the  Parts  affeded  as  pofEble ;  and  fome- 
times  Cupping  with  Scarification  avails 
very  much. 

But  all  other  Means  failing,  and  the 
Pains  continuing  obftinately  violent,  a- 
gainft  the  Efforts  of  the  moft  generous 
Medicines,  we  mull  have  recourfe  to  Ar- 
teriotomy  in  the  temporal  Artery,  the 
opening  of  which,  has  been  experienc’d  to 
give  great  Relief  in  the  extremeft  Cafes 
of  Pain. 

And  thus  I  have  given  the  Reader 
a  fuccind  Account  of  all  that  is  necet 
fary  to  be  done  in  the  hyfterick  Paro- 
,  xifm,  as  well  when  the  Fits  arc  attended 
with  violent  Motions,  as  in  thofe  that 
are  fubjed  to  the  moft  acute  Pains. 


3*3 
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But  in  the  ftill  Fits,  where  all  the  Chap.  7. 
Parts  are  convuls'd,  unattended  with ' 
Strugglings,  we  arc  to  confider,  that  m 
this  Cafe  all  the  Fluids  move  more  flow- 
ly  in  the  VelTels,  and  that  therefore  we 
are  to  endeavour  to  facilitate  their  im¬ 
pair'd  Contraftions,  in  order  to  reftore 
their  Motions.  In  this  Cafe,  as  thefe 
Fits  generally  arife  from  feme  violent 
Paffion,  that  originally  gave  a  Shock  to 
the  Conftitution  of  the  Nerves,  fo  the 
Cure  will  be  extremely  difficult,  and  no¬ 
thing  but  Time  will  be  able  entirely  to 
eradicate  the  Difeafe.  However,  Me¬ 
thods  mull  be  try’d  j  and  among  all  the 
Remedies  generally  us'd,  I  know  nothing 
equal  to  the  following,  both  to  leffen 
the  Fits,  and  cure  the  Difeafe. 

R  £//;?.  Salut,  TinSf.  Sacr^ana  |ip,  Syr, 
de  Spin,  Cervin,  m,  f,  Hanji,  capt. 

Mane  cum  Regimine, 

R  jdJJie  foetid,  ^iii.  Sal,  Vol,  Armon, 

Croc  ^ulv,  ,  77t,  f  ^ill,  e  N^. ' 
xii,  capt,  4.  hora  fo7n, 

R  Conferv,  Rut,  |ip,  Chalyh,  Jtmpliciter 
pptt,  ^heriaci  Androm,  ana  Sal, 

AVJinth*  5ii.  cum  q,  f,  Syr,  Artmejl^ 

m. 
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m.EleSr,  capt.  Eluant,  Nuc,  Mofchat.  onfi 
m  Maney  2bus  Horis  ante  ^randium  ^ 
Hora  4,  ^omerid,  fuperhih.  Cochlear^ 
6,  Infuf,  feq, 

R:  Decof^.  Amar,  Simp.  |xii.  Aq.  ^eou, 
compt.  |iii.  Spt,  Lavend.  C  Infafa^ 

R  Aq.  CerafoT.  Nig.  Aq.  ^eonj  C. 
Extras,  thebaic,  gr.  ii.  Syr.  ^apaver* 
erratic,  ^iii,  m.f.  Hauft.  capt.  hora  fom* 
cum  4.  ^ill,  prefcript. 

But,  in  the  Adminiftration  of  all  cha- 
libeat  Medicines,  we  ought  to  be  highly 
careful,  that  we  do  not  oblige  Nature  to 
over-ad  her  Part ;  for  I  have  known  fe- 
veral  Inftances, where  the  ftagnating  Jui¬ 
ces  have  been  flung  upon  the  Veins  of 
the  Thighs,  and  fvvelPd  thofe  Parts  to  a 
furprizing  Bignefs :  In  this  Gafe,  it  will 
be  fafeft  to  difcharge  the  fuperfluous 
Humours  by  Stool  ip  fbmetimes  a  gentle 
Vomit,  fealbnably  adminifter’d,  has  re- 
folved  thefe  Obftrudions,  where  no  other 
Remedies  would  prevail :  But  this  Me¬ 
thod  is  only  to  be  attempted  in  fome  An¬ 
gular  Gircumftances,  and  in  particular 
Conftitutions,  left  the  Force  of  a  Vomit 

Ihouid 
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Ihould  recal  thefe  Humours  into  the  Ha-  Chap.  7. 
bit  again,  and  fix  them  upon  fome  prin- 
cipal  Organ,  to  the  Endangering  of  the 
Patiences  Life  j  and  therefore  ought  not 
to  be  put  in  Practice  without  very  good 
Advice. 

V*  ■ 

After  the  Obftruftions  are  refolv’d,  it 
will  be  highly  neceflary,  that  the  Patient 
go  through  a  Courfc  of  the  chalibeat  Wa¬ 
ters,  to  reftore  the  impair’d  Contraftion 
of  the  Solids  j  or,  if  ftie  be  of  a  biliofe 
Conftitution ,  and  extremely  weaken’d 
through  the  Severity  of  the  Difeafe,  let 
her  take  the  Afs’s  Milk,  with  the  tefta- 
cious  Powders,  for  a  Month  or  fix  Weeks, 
and  after  that  Courfe  is  ended,  drink  the 
Bath  Waters ;  which  Method^  feldom 
fails^  to  compleat  a  fuccelsfutCure, 


C  c 


CHAP. 


of  the  Spleen,  Vapours,  and 


CHAP.  VIII. 

t. 

y 

Of  the  Cure  of  the  Hy^ochondriack 

Melanchol'S . 

* 

BU  T,  in  the  Hypochondriack  Me¬ 
lancholy,  where  the  Changes  in 
the  Motions  of  the  Fibres  change  the 
Ideas  of  the  Mind,  and  affed  its  Facul¬ 
ties  with ^  odd,  ridiculous,  and  unufual 
Turns  of  Thinking ;  as  that  the  Body  is 
chang’d  Into  a  Cat,  a  Dog,  a  Horfe, 
there  we  muft  employ  more  powerful 
Remedies, if  ever  we  cxped  to  compleat  a 
fuccefsful  Cure,  and  render  the  Faculties, 
entirely  free  from  thefc  Embarraflments. 
And  as  the  Cohelions  of  the  Blood  and 
animal  Fluids  are  ftrongly  inclin’d  to 
each  other,  and  the  Obftrudions  firmly 
wedg’d  upon  the  Habit,  fo  they  call  for 
Medicines  more  powerful  in  their  Ope¬ 
ration,  and  that  may  give  a  greater  Turn 
to  the  Dileafe ;  For  this  End,  Vomits  of 
mineral  Preparations  greatly  avail  in  re¬ 
moving 
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fhovingthat  Load  of  vlfcid,  glewy  Hu- Chap.  8. 
mour,  that  lies  impaded  in  the  Fibres  of 
the  Brain,  and  chains  down  the  noble  Fa¬ 
culties  of  the  Soul  to  this  gloomy  Way  of 
Thinking. 


R  Vin.  BenediSfi,  |i.  ad  5x.  m.  Haujl, 

pinandus  hora  ^omerid, 

\ 

j}ppUc,  ’Emplafi.  Epifpapid  inter  Scapulas 
hora  fom^ 

And  as  the  Spleen  and  lower  Bowels 
are  generally  affeded  with  Obftrudions, 
when  the  Difeafe  arifes  to  this  height:, 
fo  in  fuch  Cafes  I  prefer  the  following 
cordial  Purge,  to  all  others, 

R  TinB,  Sacr.  Khahar.  ana  |i(5,  Syr,  de 
Spifh  Cervith  Jvi.  Spt.  Lavend.  C  ji,  m*. 
f.  Ha  uji. 

Or  if  the  Patient  rather  affed  his  Me¬ 
dicines  in  Form  of  Pills,  the  following. 

R  ^ilL  Bdiff.  3iio  Befin.  "^atap.  gr.  viiic' 
Sal,  Vol,  Succin,  gr,  iv*  el,  Gariopbi 
gutt/iiu  m.f,  ^ilh 

Ip 


C  c 
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Part  III.  If  there  appear  any  Symptoms  of  a 
Plethora,  let  the  Patient  lofe  ten,  twelve, 
or  fourteen  Ounces  of  Blood.  Thefe 
Symptoms  of  Fulnefs  are  not  to  be  dif- 
cover'd  from  the  Appearance  of  Blood  in 
"  the  Veins ;  for  they  are  generally  large 
and  fwell’d  with  Wind  ^  but  from  the 
Beating  of  the  Pulfe,  which  for  the  moft 
part  difeovers,  with  the  greateft  Certain¬ 
ty,  the  Quantity  of  Blood  in  the  Veffels. 

Things  thus  difpos’d,  we  may  then 
proceed  to  unlock  the  Obftrudions,  that 
opprefs  the  Organs  of  the  Brain. 

R  foetid,  51  p,  ^uh,  rad,  Zedoar,  51. 

Croc,  ^ulv,  5p,o/.  Sue,  gutt,  xx.  Syr,  de 
Chalyh,  q,f,  m,  f  ^ill,  capt,  ^tr,  ter  iu. 
Die  fuperhib.  Cochlear,  5.  Infuf, feq, 

R  Summit.  Jbrotan.  |p,  Flor,  Anthos  jii. 
Sem.  Cardamom,  minor,  5i.  Fad,  Gent, 
9ii.  Coq,  in  Aq,  Font.  tti.  ad  |xii.  Coh 
cut  adde  Vin,  Chalyb.  |iv.  m,f,  Infuf 

of  the  Virtue*  ASSA  foctidu^  of  all  other  Gums, 

produces  the  moft  powerful  Effeds  in  the 
Hypochondriack  Melancholy,  and  is 
greatly  preferable  to  either  the  Galba-^ 

num 
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num  Ammoniacum^  or  Sagapenum.  It  re-  Cha  p.  8. 
folves  the  Obftruclions  of  the  Brain,  and 
by  its  powerful,  penetrating,  volatile 
PartSj  enters  thofe  Pores  of  the  Fibres, 
that  very  few  other  aftive  Medicines  are 
capable  of  afFefting;  for  your  volatile 
Salts  loon  evaporate,  and  go  olF  by  fome 
of  the  Emunftories,  before  they  pene¬ 
trate  into  the  Receffcs  of  the  Nerves  j 
while  this  Gum,  by  its  adhefive  Quality, 
keeps  its  Parts  more  compaftly  together, 
and  fuffers  not  its  Virtues  fb  fbon  to  ex¬ 
hale. 

If  there  be  any  Sufpicion  of  a  fchir- 
rofe  Tumour,  in  the  Spleen,  Liver,  or 
Organs  of  the  inferior  Bowels,  the  fol¬ 
lowing  will  be  admirably  proper,  both  to 
relblvc  the  Obftrudlions  of  the  fchirrole^ 

Matter,  and  to  prevent  the  Juices  from 
running  into  too  clofe  Contads  for  the 
future. 

R  Calomel,  gr.  xvi,  ad  3i.  ConfeSl,  Fra>^ 
cajtor.jine  Melle  3i.  m,f,  Bol,  bora  fom, 

Sumendus, 

R  Mann^  opt,  dij[Jhlut,  in  Epfom,  |ip, 
capt.  Mane  crafiino. 
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Bihat  tjufdem  Jqude  ad  Qmntitat.  IjbiL 
parwn  coB^  in  tempore  Operationis^ 

Conferv,  Ro/ar.  j^thiop.  mineral^ 
Camphor,  ^ip.  Sal,  voL  Armon,  5p) 
cum  q,  f,  Syr,  Samhuc,  M,  EleSi,  capU 
Quantitat,  Nuc,  Mofchat,  Mane  Jinguloy 
bora  ^omerid,  S  bora  Som,fuper^ 
hikfb^y  Apozem,feq, 

R  Lig,  SanEl,  Antimon,  crud,  in  Nod,  li’* 
gat,  ana%^y  Sarzaparil,  |iii,  Ruh,  TinB^ 
|i.  Rad,  Glycer,  JvL  $quey  Radic,  Ape¬ 
rt  en,  ana  |p,  Coq,  in  Aq,  Font,  tfev}, 
ad  tfeiii.  cut  adde  Spt,  Nitr,  Dulc,  Jiii, 
tn.  Apozem,  > 

R  Galh.  Col,  emplaft,  de  Ran.  cum  Merctir, 
ana  part,  aquah  m.  emplafi.  Sinijlr^ 
Hypocbondrite  Applicandum.  ^  • 

And  to  reftore  the  impairM  Force  of 
the  Stomach,  he  may  take  the  following 
Elixir  in  a  Glais  of  generous  Wine. 

R  Elioc. Vitriol.  MynJtB.  §p,  capt.gutt.  xii. 
*vel  -xyi.  ter  in  die  in  Haufi.  Vtn.  dlbi 
Mont. 

s  as  he  perceives  his  Diicafe 
upon  the  Decline,  it  will  be  highly  pro- 
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per  for  him  to  try  the  EfFeds  of  the  Chap.  8. 
Cold  Bath,  which,  in  all  fplenedck  and 
hypochondriack  Cafes, not  attended  with 
fchirrofe  Tunjours,  I  look  upon  to  be  a 
Remedy  fecond  to  none ;  for  it  purfes  up 
the  over-lax  Machintda  of  the  Fibres, 
reftores  their  impair’d  Contradions,  and 
by  that  Means  revives  the  Adion  of  the 
feveral  Organs. ' 

-  i 

In  the  mean  Time,  the  Patient  muft 
be  very  careful  of  his  Diet,  of  the  Air, 
and  Exercife,  cfpecially  Riding ;  which 
>  I  prefer  to  any  we  ufein  England:  For 
it  may  be  int^dcd  or  remitted  to  what 
Pace  or  Degree  you  pleafe  ;  and  the 
numberlefs  Concuffions ,  in  this  Cafc^ 
fucceflively  coming  upon  each  other, 
muft  greatly  contribute  towards  refol- 
ving  the  Obftrudions  of  the  Brain,  and 
other  Organs  of  the  Habit,  that  vitiate 
the  Senfations,  and  interrupt  the  Ideas 
of  Objeds,  from  making  fuitable  ImpreC- 
fions  upon  the  Mind  and  Faculties  of  the 
Underftanding. 


C  c  4 
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CHAP.  IX. 


Of  the  Cure  of  Melancholy  Madnefs. 


H I S  is  that  moft  gloomy  Scene 


JL  to  which  all  Iplcnetick  Symp¬ 
toms  tend,  that  are  not  timely  prevented 
by  proper  Applications.  The  Mind  un¬ 
der  this  Species  of  Madnefs  appears  of¬ 
ten  as  if  it  were  moap'd,  or  ftupid,  be¬ 
ing  fearful  to  the  laft  Degree  of  De- 
fpair. 

I  KNOW  it  is  the  Opinion  of  fome, 
that  remove  the  Paffion  that  gave  the 
firft  Shock  to  the  intelleftual  Faculties, 
and  the  EfFefts  will  ceafe :  But  in  this 
they  are  greatly  miftaken  ;  for  I  am  my 
felf  acquainted  with  a  Gentleman  who 
had  one  only  Daughter,  that  was  melan¬ 
choly  mad  for  Love  of  a  young  Gentle¬ 
man  :  Her  Father,  by  Advice  of  Friends, 
was  prevail'd  on  to  admit  him  to  marry 
her,  in  Hopes  of  her  Recovery ;  be^ 
caufc  though  file  talk'd  greatly  out  of  the 


way, 
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way,  yet  was  Ihe  always  much  better  Chap.  9. 
in  his  Prefence*  But  Marriage  did  not 
abate  the  Lunacy,  nor  remove  the  Impe¬ 
diment  of  her  Brain  ;  for  ftie  attempted 
feveral  Times  to  murder  him:  So  that  at 
laft  they  were  oblig'd  to  confine  her  to  a 
Mad-Houfe,  for  fear  of  further  MifchieC 


And,  by  the  Way,  this  is  as  ftrong  an  impornbie  to 
Argument,  as  can  be  given  to  prove, 
that  thefe  Diforders  are  more  dependant  by  Advice  or 
on  the  perverted  Motion  of  the  Fibres 
of  the  Brain,  than  any  abfolutc  Stub- 
bornnefi  of  the  Mind  j  and  you  may  as 
foon  attempt  to  counfel  a  Man  out  of 
the  moft  violent  Fever,  as  endeavour  to 
work  any  Alteration  in  their  Faculties  by 
the  Imprcflions  of  Sound,  tho'  never  fo 
eloquently  apply 'd;  till  by  proper  Ap¬ 
plications  you  have  remov'd  the  Preffure 
of  the  corporeal  Organs* 

Now  in  order  to  reftore  the  Fibres  of 
the  Brain  under  the  Melancholy  Mad- 
nefs,  and  recover  the  Mind  from  thofc 
moft  gloomy,  dejecting  Circumftances,  to 
which  it  is  chain'd  during  the  Force  of 

this 
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Part  III.  this  Difeafe,  we  muft  endeavour  to  bring 
their  Machinula  into  clofer  Contads 
with  each  other  ;  that  is,  reftore  their 
SpringynefsjOr  contradile  Powers,  where¬ 
by  the  Ideas  of  fenfible  Olyefts  may 
ftrike  the  Emporium  of  the  Brain,  or 
Seat  of  the  Mind,  with  a  regular  Impulfc  ; 
and  in  order  to  effed  thefe  feveral  In- 
tentions,it  will  be  neceflary  to  prefcribe  all 
manner  of  Remedies  that  may  communis 
cate  a  Stimulus  to  the  Solids. 


Bleeding,  therefore,  in  this  Cafe, 
will  be  but  of  vdy  little  Ufe,  unlefs  it 
be  to  add  a  greater  Motion  to  the  Fluids, 
in  fome  Cafes, where  the  Blood  is  crowded 
upon  fome  particular  Organ. 


But  vomiting  Medicines  are  of  Angu¬ 
lar  Service;  as  they  not  orily  difeharge 
the  Stomach  of  its  vitious  Contents,  but 
as  they  unload  the  Brain  of  that  glewy, 
vheid  Matter,  greatly  tenacious,  thatob- 
ftruds  its  Pores,  and  hinders  a  due  Ser 
cretion  of  animal  Spirits. 


The  Vomits  that  are  adminiftcr^, 
ought  to  be  of  the  harftier  Kind,  other- 
wife  they  will  fcarce  influence  this  Kind 

of- 
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of  Melancholy  ;  becaufe  the  Nerves  are  Chap.  9, 
greatly  let  down  beneath  their  natural 
§ltandard,  and,  in  confequence  of  that, 
all  the  Senfations,  as  well  as  Secretions, 
vitiated  to  a  liirprizing  Degree. 

R  Sue,  Fol,  Afari  ad  5vi.  n)el  |i, 

^eon,  C,  f,  Haujf,  Vomit,  capt, 

bora  4?^,  Corner  id,  V el ^ 

R:  Vifi,  Benedict,  |i.  ad  5x.  m,  Haujt, 

PuRGiHG  Medicines  of  Black  Hel¬ 
lebore,  are  mightily  extolfd. 

R:  Helhhor,  Nig.  craJiufcuU  puher,^\^^Sem, 

Panic,  dale,  5ih*  Coq,  in  vin,  alb,  |kii, 
ad^iyi.  Col, 

* 

R  Colatura  |iii,  Syr,  de  Spin,  Cervin,  §p, 
ad  |i,  Aq.  ^eon,  C,  |P,  Spt,  Lavend,  C, 

31.  m,  f,  Haufl,  capt.  Mane. 

If,  by  th^  Force  of  the  Operation, 
the  Spirits  be  very  languid,  we  muft  have 
recourfe  to  Opiates  at  the  Time  of 
Reft, 

R  Aq,  Ceraf,  Nig.  Aq.  ^Joeriac.  ana  |ip, 

Syr,  e  Me  con.  \^^Bvitra6t,l’h  eh  aic.gr,  iip, 
m.  f.  Haujt,  bora  font,  Simendus, 

*  Ahd 
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And  as  Bfifters  both  ftimulatc  the  So¬ 
lids,  and  raife  the  Spirits,  lb  upon  no 
Account  are  they  to  be  omitted. 


Issue  Sjlbmetimes,  cut  on  the  Nape  of 
the  Neck,  profit  very  much. 

R:  foetid,  Jiii.  Sal,  wl,  Armon,  Cam^ 

phor,  ana  jip,  Balf  gutt,  xx.  Kad. 

Zedoar,  ji.  cuM  q,  /.Syr.  de  Chalyb,m,f 
^ill,  capt,  ^ta,  Mancj  hora  /^ta^omerid, 
hora  font,  fuperhib.  Cochlear,  6,  feq^ 


,  "Rc  Ellehor,  Nig,  |i(S.  Flor,-  Chamomel,  M,% 
Rad^  Gent,  Ji,  Sem.  Cardamom,  mi^ 
mr.  5i.  Coq,  in  Aq,  Font,  q,  f,  ad  |x. 

»  col,  cut  adds  Vin,  Chalyh,  Aq,  ^eofK 

.  '  C,  ana  |iii,  Spt,  Lavend,  C,  m,f. 

Inf uf,  . 

Of  the  Virtues  Camphire,  of  all  Other  Remedies, 
of  Camphirc.  greateft  Force  upon  this  Kind  of 

Madnefs  :  For  as  the  Fibres  of  the  Brain 
are  greatly  relax'd,  and  let  down  be¬ 
neath  their  natural  Standard,  lb  is  it  ne-  , 
ceffary,  that  we  procure  a  Set  of  Medi¬ 
cines  that  may  pafs  the  minuteft  Pores ; 

*  And 
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And  no  Remedy  in  the  Univerfc  is  known  Chap.  p. 
to  divide  farther  than  Camphire,  which 
confifts  wholly  of  volatile  Parts,  and  will 
in  Time  all  fly  away,  if  expos'd  to  the 
Air. 


Now  as  this  Difeafe  is  generally  at¬ 
tended  with  too  great  a  Moifture  in  the 
Brain, fo  will  it  not  only  pafs,not  only  dry 
up  thatfuperfluous  Moillure,by  its  warm¬ 
ing, hcating,attenuating  Qualities,but  alfo 
reftore  the  Texture  of  the  Brain,  or  at 
leaft,  which  is  the  fame  Thing,  thofe  Fi¬ 
bres  that  compofe  this  noble  Organ. 


Camp  HIRE,  therefore,  given  to  the 
Quantity  of  two  Scruples,or  half  aDram, 
at  leaft,  is  of  lingular  Service,  and  will 
pafs  thofe  fineft  VeiOTels,  where  few  other 
Remedies,  of  a  grolfer  Texture,  are  ca¬ 
ble  of  penetrating  :  Nor  is  there  any  Dan¬ 
ger  to  be  apprehended  from  this  Quan-r 
tity  of  Camphirc  ;  becaufe  the  Fibres  of 
the  Brain,  under  this  Difeafe,  being  de- 
prefs^d  in  their  Contraftions ,  demand  a 
Remedy,  that,  by  its  powerful  Opera¬ 
tion,  may  affift  their  Motions,  and  ferew 
up  their  over-lax  Texture  to  a  due  Stan¬ 
dard.  When 
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sy^^Csj  When  we  have  difengag’d  that  glewy 
vifcid  Matter,  that  difconcerts  the  Machi^ 
nula  of  the  Fibres,. by  proper  Medicines 
that  evacuate  by  Vomit,  Stool,  and  the 
other  Difcharges  of  Nature,  we  mull  then 
proceed  immediately  to  brace  and  rellore 
^  the  over-lax  Solids  with  Meats  and  Drinks 
that  comfort  the  Blood,' enrich  the  Spirits, 
and  enliven  the  noble  Principles  of  Life  ; 
and  therefore  a  moderate  Degree  of 
generous  Wine,  as  it  exhilarates  the 
Spirits,  promotes  Digeftion,  and  fa¬ 
cilitates  the  Blood's  Girculation,  Ihould 
always  be  indulg'd  to  melancholy  Per- 
Ibns. 

But,  upon  the  Failure  of  all  other 
'  Remedies,  we  mull  have  rccourfe  to  the  ' 
Cold  Bath  inllituted  in  a  particular  Man¬ 
ner.  In  this  Cafe,  let  the  Patient  be 
flung  from  a  conliderable  Height  into 
the  Water  ;  or  let  the  Water  fall  from 
a  conliderable  Height  upon  his  Head, 
and  Parts  affeded. 

A  VERY  worthy  Gentleman,  on  whole 
Fidelity  I  may  fafely  rely,  alTurM  me, 

..  .  -  ^  that 
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that  he  perfedly  knew  a  Perfon  that  for  Chap.  9. 
feveral  Years  had  been  melancholy  mad, 
who,  in  one  of  his  frantick  Fits,  flung 
himfelfoutof  a  Window  three  Story  high; 
but  accidentally  pitching  upon  a  Draw- 
Well,  he  fell  plum  down  into  the  Water,  , 
and  being  taken  up, was  perfedly  recover'd 
to  the  Ufe  of  his  Senfes  again.  It  was 
computed,  he  fell  near  thirty  Fathom 
before  he  came  to  the  Surface  of  the  Wa¬ 
ter  ;  and  the  Well  was  about  fix  Fathom 
deep  under  Water. 


CHAP.  X.. 

Of  the  Cure  of  Lunacy^  or  the  Raging 

Madnefs. 


I  CALL  that  kind  of  melancholy  The  Difference 
Madnefs,  where  Men  rave  in  an  ex- 
travagant  Manner;  Lunacy  ;  becauft  it  neis  and  Lu¬ 
is  only  the  fame  Difeafe,  improved  in  a 
hot,  biliofe  Conftitution ;  that  is,  as  in 
the  former  Cafes  of  the  Hypochondriack 
Melancholy, Natural  Melancholy,  and  Re¬ 
ligious 


4CO  Of  the  Spleen f  VapoutSy  and 

I^artIIL  ligious  Melancholy  j  the  Machinula  of 
the  Fibres, that  compofe  the  Brain  and  Or¬ 
gans  of  the  fever al  Senfes  were  dif- 
epneerted,  and  fet  at  too  great  a  Dif- 
tance  from  each  other ;  fb,  in  this  of 
Lunacy,  their  Springs  are  drawn  too  near 
each  other,  that  is,  their  Fibres  are  too 
much  under  a  convulfive  State,  or  State 
of  violent  Contradion,  and  therefore 
will  demand  the  Afliftance  of  all  Reme¬ 
dies,  that  may  relax,  fupple,  and  bring 
down  their  Machinula  to  their  natural 
Standard. 

Now,  as  in  the  former  Cafes, Bleeding, 
Purglng,and  Medicines  of  the  harlher  Ope  - 
ration,  if  too  frequently  us’d,  were  preju- 
'  dicial  to  the  Patient,  fo  will  it  be  abfb- 
lutely  impoffiblc  to  give  any  confiderablc 
Turn  to  the  Difeafe  under  thefe  Circum- 
ftances,  without  inftituting  a  Courle  of 
Medicines  of  the  moft  violent  Operation ; 
and  if  that  be  not  fufficient  to  bring  down 
the  Spirit  of  thefe  Stubborn  Perfons,  we 
mull  endeavour  to  reduce  their  artificial 
Strength  by  compulfive  Methods. 

CON- 

h 
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Concerning  the  Adminiftration  oFChap.  io. 
Medicines  in  Lunacy  or  Madnels,  it  is  a 
Misfortune, that  we  feldom  ufe  thofe  that 
are  proportion’d  to  the  Greatnefs  of  the 
Caufes,  and  confequently  that  are  capable 
of  compleating  a  foccefiful  Cure ;  that 
is,  thofe  that  are  capable  of  making 
thofo  Alterations  in  the  Fibres  of  the 
Brain,  neceflary  to  procure  a  Freedom 
from  thofe  Affeilions,  the  Mind  labours 
under  during  the  Continuance  of  this  DiC- 
cafe. 


Give  me  Leave  to  fay,  that  no  Man 
can  have  a  tenderer,  or  more  compaC- 
fionate  Concern  for  the  Mifery  of  Man¬ 
kind  than  my  felfj  yet  it  is  Cruelty  in 
the  higheft  Degree,  not  to  be  bold  in 
the  Adminiftration  of  Medicines,  when 
the  Nature  of  the  Difeafe  abfolutely  de¬ 
mands  the  Aftiftance  of  a  powerful  Re¬ 
medy,  and  more  efpecially  in  Cafes  where 
there  can  be  no  Relief  without  it. 

s- 

It  is  owing  to  thefe  fafo  Men,  that 
do  but  little  Good,  and  a  great  deal  of 
real  Mifohief,  that  chronick  Difeafes  are 
fo  rife  now-a-days,  and  fo  generally  in- 

D  d  curable ; 
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Part  III.  curable  ;  not  that  they  are  fo  in  them- 
felveSj  but  only  rendered  fo  by  thofe, 
that  are  afraid  to  proceed  in  a  Way  only 
capable  of  curing  them. 

In  this  Cafe,  therefore,  the  moft  vio¬ 
lent  Vomits,  the  ftrongeft  purging  Me¬ 
dicines,  and  large  Bleedings,  are  to  be 
often  repeated. 

R:  Mel,  Ellehor,  |ip,  Vin.  BenediB.  |i. 
f,HauJl,  Vomit,  capt,  Joora  ^ta  ^omerid, 
id  rep,  pro  re  nata, 

R  Ellehor,  Alb,  craJJiufcuU  contuf,  5iii.  Rad, 
Zedoar,  ji.  Crem,  ^art,  coq,  in  Aq. 
Font,  |vi.  ad  |iii.  cut  adde  Syr,  de  Spin, 
Cervin,  5vi.  Aq,^eon,  C,  5ii.  m,f,HauJl* 
capt.  Mane  rep,  pro  re  nata, 

Fluat  Sang,  e  Vena  jugulari  ad  ^luantitat, 
|xvi.  id  repet,  pro  re  nata  Ji  Furor  in 
Anima  rejlat, 

Applic,  Emplajl,  Epifpajiic,  toto  Capiti 
erafo. 

As  the  Habit,  under  this  State  of  Lu¬ 
nacy,  is  generally  hot  and  dry,  fo  Cam- 

phire 


/ 
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phire  will  be  a  very  improper  Remedy  to  Chap,  io.’ 
be  given  in  theft  Circumftances. 

In  this  Cafe,  Ens  Veneris  will 
prove  a  moft  excellent  and  Ibvcrcign  Re¬ 
medy. 

jR^  EfJt,  Veneris  ^(5,  ^ulv.  Sem,  Apii 
Caji.  TuaBuc^y  ana  gr,  xii.  Heleni 
m»  f  ^ulv.  capt.  Omni  Mane  ^  Ho~ 
va  4?^  ^Tomerid.  fuperhih.  Cochlear,  6, 
feq, 

Aq,  Rut,  |vi.  Aq,  ^eon,  C.  |ii.  Syr, 

Atrip,  Olid,  ^i.  m,f,  Julap, 

R:  Ent,  Veneris  ^(5,  ^ulv,  Sefn,  Rut, 

Opii  crud,  gr,  iip,  ConfeB,  Rhaleian,  9i. 
m,  f,  Bol,  capt,  Jingulc^  No^e  cum  Cpcb-^ 
lear,  4.  yulap,  pr^fcript. 

After  Bleeding,  Purging,  and  Vo¬ 
miting,  and  theft  Operations  have  been 
often  repeated,  we  muft  then  have  re- 
courft  to  cooling,  foftening,  and  relax¬ 
ing  Apozems  and  Emulfions,  in  order 
to  fupple  the  Solids,  relax  their  Machu 
nula^  and  unbrace  the  Fibres  of  the 
.  Brain. 

D  d  2 
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R  Deco0*  ^eBorah  Aq^  Nephritic^ 
|ii.  Syr,  m.f,  Apozem, 

•t 

Or  in  cafe  the  Foeces  be  hard,  and 

^  * 

come  not  away  kindly,  the  following, 

R  Aq,  Malvte  tfeii.  Syr,  Alth,  Violar,  ana 

^  |ii.  Spt,  Nitr,  Dulc.  jiii.  m,  f,  Apozema 
capt,  Ifepj  <^mni  Mam  horts  2hus  ante 
prandium  ^  Hora  Aft  a  ^omerid,  vel: 

R  Sm,  ^apaver,  Alh,  5vi.  Amlgd,  dulc. 
jii,  Sem,  A^tr,  frigd.  major,  ana  5ip, 
Contund,  in  Mortar io  Marmoreo  fenjtm^ 
affundendo  Aq-  Hord,  tbii.  Col,  cut  adds 
Syr.  Violar,  Rofar,  Dam,  ana  |ip,  m. 
Bmuljio, 

And  as  under  Melancholy  Madnefs 
the  Cold  Bath,  or  the  Patient  flung  from 
a  coniiderable  Height  into  the  Water, 
is  offingular  Service  j  fothe  Warm  Bath, 
or  the  Patient’s  falling  from  a  confi- 
derable  Height  into  warm  Water,  muft 
be  of  great  Confequence  in  this  Cafe, 
to  foften,  relax,  and  let  down  the  Ma-~ 

chinuU 
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€htnul£  of  the  Fibres  within  their  pro-  Chap.  lo- 
per  Spheres  again. 


But,  in  this  Cafe,  we  muft  be  high¬ 
ly  careful,  that  in  the  Purfuit  of  theft 
rigorous  Meaiures,  to  pull  down  this 
artificial  Strength,  we  do  not  too  much 
relax  the  Fibres,  and  fuffer  them  to  fink 
beneath  their  natural  Standard  ;  forfome- 
times,  upon  the  Difcharge  of  that  te¬ 
nacious  Matter,  that  holds  the  Fibres  of 
the  Brain  too  clofely  connected,  their 
Machinul^  generally  fink  ;  upon  which, 
the  Patient,  that  but  juft  before  was  ra¬ 
ging  mad,  becomes  extremely  dull,  and 
ftupidly  melancholy. 

The  firft  Symjptoms  that  difeover  this 
Change  about  to  be,  is  a  fudden  Fit  of 
Crying,  preceded  by  a  finall  Interval  of 
Gloom  and  Sadnefs.  The  Patient  burfts 
put  in  Tears,  and  begins  to  perceive, 
with  fome  Degree  of  ftnfible  Refledion, 
Marks  of  his  fad,  wretched,  and  mi- 
ferable  Condition, 


In 
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In  this  Cafe,  all  our  Endeavours  muft 
be  us’d,  as  much  as  poffible,  to  pre¬ 
vent  this  Change  ;  becaufe  it  is  feldom 
known,  that  the  Patient  furvives  it  above 
a  Month. 

To  this  End  and  Purpofe,  we  muft  pre- 
fcribe  the  moft  generous  Medicines,  and 
employ  all  Arts  and  Means  to  keep  up  the 
Contradion  of  the  Solids,  revive  their 
Motions,  and  prevent  them  as  much  as 
poffible  from  lapfing  into  this  dangerous, 
and  often  fatal  State. 

While  the  Madnels  holds  on,  ^ 
fpare,  thin,  attenuating  Diet  is  known 
to  be  of  "fingtilar  Service,  which,  in 
conjunftion  with?  the  foregoing  Reme¬ 
dies,  I  believe  will  be  able  to  relieve  any 
Degree  of  Lunacy,  capable  of  a  Cure* 

,  And  certainly  a  great  many  of  our  re¬ 
ligious  Vifionaries,  French  Prophets, 
that  fwarm’d  here  in  ffich  Numbers, 
would  have  done  much  better  under  the 

t  _ 
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Hand  of  the  Phyfician,  than  the  fecular  Chap.  lo* 
Arm.  Strong  Purgatives,  Bleeding  of- 
ten  repeated ,  and  the  Difcipline  and 
Management  neceffary  in  fuch  Cafes, 
would  much  calilier  have  pulfd  down 
that  over-weaning  Opinion  of  Self-ho- 
linefs,  by  which  they  were  fpirited  to 
believe  themlelves,  what  all  the  World 
were  perfuaded  they  were  not ,  and 
which  would  be  the  propereft  Means  to 
prevent  thofe  numberlefs  Blalphemies 
belch’d  out  againft  God,  againft  Things 
facred,  and  againft  the  awful  Dignity  of 
Majefty  itfelf. 

Thus  I  have  gone  through  the  Na* 
ture,  Caufe,  and  Cure,  of  all  the  moft 
perplexing  Phaenomena,  that  affeft  the 
animal  Powers,  from  the  llighteft  Symp¬ 
toms  of  the  Spleen  and  Vapours,  to  the 
moft  confirm'd  Affedions  ofMelan^ioIy 
Madnefsand  Lunacy  :  In  which  Procee¬ 
ding  I  have  endeavour’d  to  place  thefe  le- 
veral  Subjecls,  in  the  cleareft  Light 
their  abftrufe  Natures  would  admit ;  and 
have  endeavour’d  to  demonftrate,  that 

they 
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Part  III.  they  are  no  imaginary  Whims  or  Fancies^ 
but  real  AfFedions  of  the  Mind,  arifing 
from  the  real,  mechanical  AfFedions  of 
Matter  and  Motion, whenever,  the  Confti- 
tution  of  the  Brain  warps  from  its  natural 
Standard,  /  • 
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